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PREFACE 


The idea of compiling a history of the Krimmer 
Mennonite Brethren Church was first raised 
publicly in 1913 at Janzen, Nebraska at the thirty- 
fourth conference session. Men whom we now consider 
to be well qualified in the field of learning and 
writing were appointed to pursue the work: D. E. 
Harder, P. A. Wiebe and H. G. Barkman. After ten 
years much material had been compiled and worked 
over [bzoJibHAJtQJt) , but they wished to wait with 
publication until the prospective African 
Mission could be found. 

In 1938 a recommendation was made that reports 
not yet sent in should be mailed forthwith. 

Five years later a recommendation came from 
the floor that I should be assigned to take up 
this task. 

I began to collect material but was overloaded 
with teaching and church and conference ministries. 
A year before that, in 1943, I had been chosen 
to serve as conference moderator, which meant I 
was deeply involved in the work of the conference. 
All these activities have prevented me from 
giving my time to the writing as I would have 
liked. 

Learning what took place in the past has been 
exciting. Discovering new truths or coming across 
new material has been more than interesting. Of 
course, the earlier part of our history has of 
necessity been pure research. Most of the material 
had to be laboriously translated from the German 
language, some from script, most in printed form. 

We remind ourselves at this point that this 
is to be an account of the Krimmer Mennonite 
Brethren, andthus we shall do our work only until 
1960, when the merger with the Mennonite Brethren 
took place. From then on it is Mennonite Brethren 
history. 

Several things have impressed themselves upon 



my mind. First, the eagerness with which the 
brethren of former years wrestled with issues 
concerning biblicism. In everyday life, they tried 
to be practical biblicists and made every effort 
to solve difficulties and meet issues on the basis 
of Scripture. Sincerity of motivation characterized 
the Conference discussions. Today, some of these 
points seem ridiculous. We have gone far from 
the precepts of our forefathers. One dreads to 
think of how far we will loose our moorings 
in the future, should the Lord tarry. Will we be 
considered an evangelical church, or will we be- 
come a liberal, modernistic body as we now label 
some others to be? 

I am impressed, in the second place, with the 
thought that the Krimmer Mennonite Brethren was 
a fellowship. As a member I found it to be a warm 
church. We shared - meals were provided at the 
Conference sessions free of any charge - and all 
were welcome. There was no registration fee, no 
formal registration (only delegates present had 
to be reported for the record) - missionaries, 
ministers, deacons, laymen - all were welcome and 
all took part. Even ladies were interested in 
attending. They did not want to miss any of the 
discussions . 

A third impression left with me is that it 
was a people's conference. At all too many confer- 
ences today, women or lay people are discouraged 
from attending. There just is not enough room 
for them; only delegates who have registered may 
attend. Our democracy today is of a different 
kind than that of our forefathers . At that time 
people came together to plan and discuss what 
might be done in God's kingdom. Lay people were 
interested, and they came to help along. They 



were encouraged to participate. 

Along the way, I have met encouragement and 
also discouragement. A good friend of learning said 
of me as only a friend can, "He'll never finish 
the job." Others have urged me on, saying that 
they wondered what I would find about this or 
that situation or at such and such a place. 

My apologies go to those who will not find 
some material in the book they were looking for. 

It just was not possible to cover everything in 
detail that we came across in our research. Again, 
my apologies for any errors that may have occurred 
in the process of collecting material. It is 
possible to find discrepancies, and in such 
cases one must choose. 

I am fortunate to have had the entire set of 
the Wa.hAkeJJ^> ^fLQJund , The Christian Witness , and 
all the Yearbooks at my disposal for use all the 
time. My own library and collection of interest- 
ing items has been very helpful. 

The contribution of my wife, Lillian, is 
hard to assess properly. She has not only made 
personal sacrifices but also read the entire 
manuscript. Her intuitive judgments have been 
most helpful in dealing with sensitive issues. 

Above all I am grateful to the Lord who has 
given the necessary opportunity and strength to 
complete the assignment. 

I am thankful to all who have had a part in 
putting this manuscript together: to Katie 
Wiebe who was an encouragement from its incep- 
tion; to J. B. Toews who has constantly urged 
me on it writing and even insisted on thorough 
documentation (which has taken a lot of extra 
time) ; to A. E. Janzen who assisted me with some 
translation; to my sister Linda who typed the 
entire manuscript and did some research and 
writing on the chapter on publications; to the 
Tabor College Library and librarians who have 



been very helpful, and to others with whom I 
have conversed and received information, I am 
grateful. 

At the time of my involvement in the conference 
ministry, I knew all the leading people in the 
conference. Having been reared a Krimmer Mennonite 
Brethren and h aving labored among them extensively 
and intensively, has been of help, of course. But 
it was also a disadvantage; it was for this reason 
that it sometimes was a bit hard to be factual , 
but history is history. After all, this took 
place some twenty or more years ago, and many 
things have changed. Now we are a small part of 
a larger body. Nonetheless, we are a part of the 
body. Some things we have gained by merging and 
some things we have lost. Our forefathers 
toyed a long time with the idea of merging. 

It may be that we have fulfilled their desire. 

And now we pray that the blessing of the Lord may 
be upon the merged body and upon us all. 


Cornelius F. Plett 



INTRODUCTION 


The history of the Krimmer Mennonite Brethren 
Church has several unique features. First, the account 
covers the entire story from the church' s beginning 
in 1869 to 1960, when it concluded its operation as 
a separate institution and merged with its sister 
church, the Mennonite Brethren. Second, the author, 
being an active member with the KMB church, was 
personally acquainted with those who exercised 
leadership in shaping the nature, principles and 
policies of the church according to their under- 
standing of the Word of God. And, the author himself 
a church leader, working side by side with other 
leaders for forty years, is therefore well qualified 
to compile this detailed account. His personal 
knowledge of the leadership and his manifold col- 
laboration with them, his constant involvement with 
the local congregations , and his regular gathering 
of data for many years, uniquely qualify author 
C.F. Plett to present an account of the life and 
ministry of this church as it "really was." 

It is also significant that during the life 
of this church body, which grew to only some 
two thousand members, scattered in local congreg- 
ations over six states and the province of Sask- 
atchewan, Canada, the church was able, by virtue 
of its spiritual dynamic and its devoted brotherhood 
activity, to ministry to a surprisingly wide spectrum 
of human need. 

For itself as a body and for its individual 
members, the KMB Church exercised concerned 
spiritual vigilance, biblical guidance, exhort- 
ation to church involvement, and effective member- 
ship discipline. 

To the general social body beyond itself, the 
Krimmer Mennonite Brethren Church extended services 
to every aspect of human need, spiritual and temp- 
oral. After being transplanted as a single organ- 
ized congregation from its settlement in the 



Crimea of Russia to Gandenau, Marion Country, 

Kansas , it carried on an outreach program of 
evangelization and planting new churches in 
Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Texas, South Dakota, 
Calif orna and Saskatchewan. The church established 
a home for orphaned children; built a home for 
the aged; established and operated a hospital 
for the general public; maintained parochial 
Bible schools and an academy for the education 
of youth; published its own church periodicals 
with a readership beyond its own constituency; 
carried on a general welfare program providing 
relief and aid to destitute people at home and 
abroad; provided fire and storm damage protect- 
ion for its members; engaged the women of the church 
in societies of their own who by means of their 
creative activities supplied prayer and financial 
support for missions, relief and welfare; involved 
itself in the peace and nonresistance endeavor; 
dispatched its own missionaries to China and 
Africa to serve under various mission societies, 
and also administered, staffed and financially 
supported its own field in Mongolia, Peru, 

North Carolina and Arkansas; conducted its own 
mission festivals, music festivals and Sunday 
school conventions ; and published its own annual 
church yearbooks. 

The author, after reviewing all available 
records, publications, correspondence, and other 
data relating to the church, has succeeded in 
portraying in a detailed and orderly fashion, the 
origin of the Krimmer Mennonite Brethren Church, 
the life and character of its leaders, the close 
relationship of the members of the church, the 
sincerity exercised by the church body in its 
multiplicity of ministries, as well as the 
problems it encountered, the failures in instances, 
and finally after struggling with the issue for 
over 50 years its willingness to join hands, as 
God's people, and merge with the Mennonite 



Brethren in 1960. 

There is hardly a church history to be found 
which exposes so many person-to-person relationship 
and presents so much of the struggle as well as 
success of an active brotherhood through its 
varied local congregations as does this story of 
the Krimmer Mennonite Brethren Church. 

Author C.F. Plett, assisted by his wife Lillian 
deserve to be highly commended for undertaking, 
completing and now presenting a written story of 
the Krimmer Mennonite Brethren Church from the 
time of its beginning to the end of its function- 
ing as a separate entity. In the providence of God 
its dynamic membership lives on as an active, 
and vital spiritual ingredient within the enlarged 
membership of the the merged Mennonite Brethren 
brotherhoods . 


A. E. Janzen 
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PART I 


THE KRIMMER MENNONITE BRETHREN 
RUSSIAN BACKGROUND AND DEVELOPMENT 




1 


FROM PRUSSIA TO RUSSIA 

"M one but JeAuA Mould. I have to guide me, He 
alone can Aafiely chant my May.” 


The Krimmer Mennonite Brethren Church began 
with a group of believers in South Russia in the 
Crimean Peninsula--proverbially known as the 
paradise of Russia — on September 21, 1869. Knlm 
is the Russian word for Crimea. This group was 
the first of the Mennonite groups to migrate as a 
body to North America in 1874. 

The Krimmer Mennonite Brethren Church carried 
on courageously for ninety years . Then in 1960 
it merged officially as a body with the Mennonite 
Brethren Church of North America. That church 


had come into being in 1860 in South Russia, in 
the Molotschna Colony. "We wanted to accept the sim- 
ple name of ' Bruedergemeinde ' (Brethren Church) but 
since there already existed brethren churches at 
various places in Russia, and we lived in the 
Crimea, we were called the Krimmer Mennonite 
Brethren Church," wrote Peter A. Wiebe. The 
Krimmer Mennonite Brethren Church stood indepen- 
dent alongside that older church, although in 
essence and ecclesiastical form it was hardly 
distinguishable from it, except for "a stronger 
Mennonite conservatism and a certain, partly 
commendable trait of the Klelneg eqielnde brought 
along naturally from its cradle." 

Soon after the Crimean War (1853-1856) land 
was offered for settlement in the Crimea. Dozens 


of Mennonite families from the Molotschna Colony 
made their way to the Crimea, a land where the 
Goths and later t^e plundering Tartars had lived 
in Nomad fashion. The land had become available 


because, following i^he war, all Muslims had to 
leave South Russia. This opened the land in the 
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Crimea for Mennonite settlers . 

The Krimmer Mennonite Brethren were among the 
Mennonites who had come from Prussia and Holland 
early in the eighteenth century. They had fled 
from persecution in Germany and in Prussia where 
they had lived for hundreds of years . They were 
a part of the larger Anabaptist movement and were 
followers of Menno Simons and his teachings , 
after whom Mennonites came first to be desig- 
nated as MzftAAtA , and later known as MznQO , 

instead of the hated term, "Anabaptist," or 
rebaptizers . 

In Germany and Holland, many had suffered 
torture and other types of persecution in the 
most gruesome manner. They had lived as lambs 
among wolves. ' Within a few years thousands died 
as a result of hostility. Many fled to other 
countries some to nearby Prussia. There the 
refugees were promised religious freedom. They 
were welcomed because of thejg agricultural 
pursuits and economic worth. 

Meniji(j>nites built their first church in Prussia 
in 1590. But their religious freedom, granted by 
King Johann III in 1689, came to an end by 1867. 
They suffered under heavy taxation, a shortage 
of land, prohibition to propagate their faith 
except in tlji^ir own ranks and other unpleasant 
conditions. Consequently, the Mennonites began 
to look for a new home. 

At that time, the Russian government extended 
an invitation to the Mennonites to settle on its 


fertile, newly acquired lands in the Ukraine of 
South Russia. Queen Catherine II, herself of 
German royal descent, desired to have these 
industrious Mennonites come to her country. She 
invited them to come 1786 at the instigation 
of George von Trappe . 

The Mennonites were known as thrifty and 
industrious farmers. They had gained respect and 
favor with evangelical Christianity and 
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definitely followed Menno Simons and his teachings. 
The Mennonites were of Teutonic stock and of 
Dutch descent and were an integral part of the 
larger Anabaptist movement. 

Haveing been promised religious freedom and 
exemption from military services, certain civic 
Privileges and freedom of conscience, Mennonites 
prepared to migrate to Russia. The arrangements 
were that each family was to receive about 180 
acres of free land, aid for transportation to 
Russia and support for the building of houses in 
Russia. 

The invitation to come to Russia was 
regarded as a sign from God. Deputies were sent 
to investigate the land. They reported favorably, 
and in 1789 a group of 228 families formed the 
very first settlement in the Chortitza district 
at the junction of the Chortitza and Dnieper 
rivers in the province of Ekaterinoslav. Other 
families soon followed. The first group of 
settlers in the Molotschna, coming in 1803-1804, 
consisted of 342 families; 99 more families came 
in 1808-1809; and 215 families migrated in 1818- 
1819. By 1840, approximately 750 families had 
come to the Molotschna from Prussia and Poland. 

The Rudnerweide church migrated in 1819, the 
Alexanderwohl chu^h in 1834, and the Waldheim 
Gemeinde in 1835 . Together with the Chortitza 
settlers, some 1150 families or 6,000 persons 
arrived in southern Russia between 1789 and 1840. 

To begin with, only those who owned no land 
were permitted to leave Germany. Consequently, 
many emigrants found themselves without the good 
leadership that land ownership represented in 
those days. Many were poverty stricken. They 
endured untold hardships on their hazardous 
journey, making their exodus on foot, by cart, and 
by river barge. Some actually experienced starv- 
ation on the long way . The more prosperous , who 
were permitted to leave later, fared much better. 
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Each year, long wagon trains loaded with household 
goods and farm equipment crossed Poland tj^the 
Mennonite settlements in Southern Russia. 

Many immigrants were bitterly disappointed. 
The government was slow in extending the aid so 
readily promised, and the settlers were constantly 
beset by thieving Russians. Many found their 
boxes and chests opened, emptied and filled with 
trash when they arrived. The settlers were not 
acquainted with farming methods and crop 
husbandry in the Russian Steppes, and aft ej ? 
several crop failures many were very poor. 

After several decades, colonists in the 
Molotschna began to flourish and become famous. 

The villages were all arranged on the same plan. 
Every house was surrounded by a garden, and in 
the middle of the village stood the schoolhouse 
and usually the church. Immediately around the 
village were the vegetable gardens and the 
forests, and after those came the meadows and the 
grain fields. Order, diligence, and cleanliness 
were special characteristics of the people--a 
precious legacy inherited from their fathers. 

The occasion of the migration of Mennonites 
from Prussia to Russia was twofold. First, the 
oppressive circumstances in which Mennonites 
found themselves in Prussia; and, second, the 
politics of the Russian governme^g concerning 
its futuristic domestic economy. Thus the 
pressure from within and the attraction from 
without moved Mennonites to migrate. 

Unrest and Division in South Russia Among the 
Mennonite Colonists 

The migration of Mennonites to Russia gave 
the new settlers rights and privileges they had 
never had before. In the Russian steppes, the 
Mennonite colonists could live according to their 
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faith as they had never had before: freedom of 
conscience, exemption from military service, 
peace and unity and evangelical brotherhood could 
be fully practiced, and they were permitted to 
order their own local affairs. But their later 
history shows that they failed to practice peace, 
unity, and evangelical brotherhood. In l^s than 
ten years, division came into the church. 

In a document signed by Isaak Neufeld of 
Ladecopp (Molotschna) on February 28, 1842, 
countersigned on March 14, 1842, by Johann Plett 
of Pordenau, the writer claimed that much damage 
had resulted from discord in the colony as a result 
of accusations made and signed by forty-four 
members of the Ohrloff Church an^ Q sent to Elder 
Bernard Fast on January 28,1842. This document 
states that the nearly annual unrest and discord 
against the regulations of the colonial government 
supposedly originating in the Lichtenau Church 
could not in every case be blamed on the Lichtenau 
Church as had been charged, nor that it started in 
the Alexanderwohl , Gnadenfeld, and the Rudnerweide 
churches. The writer of the document believed 
that the blame for the unrest in the colonies 
should not be placed on the Lichtenau Church by 
members of the Ohrloffer Church, but was the result 
of a number of factors: (1) the leaders within the 
Molotschna Colony were not united; (2) the colony 
administration enforced some very arbitrary rules , 
which caused unrest and divisions; (3) some 
deposed elders and some colony administrators 
should have been reinstated; (4) the burning of 
a factory in Halbstadt certainly could not be 
blamed on the Lichtenau Church, which was accused 
of being the originator of all the unrest and 
troubles in the colony; (5) furthermore, the mem- 
bership of the churches could not be blamed for 
the unrest, but rather the leaders of the colony,^ 
and the colonial government must bear the blame. 

The writer went on to plea for the unifying Spirit 
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of God rather than accusations and discord among 
the churches. He was trying to bring the churches 
together, saying that they were one in the faith, 
and he prayed that God might grant that they 
might live in harmony. 

Since the Mennonites ordered their own local 
affairs at that time, they had to have their own 
police. Soon force was used, and coercive 
measures were employed. Disobedient young men 
and also fathers were thrashed and beaten. This 
was done, first, because such was the practice 
in Russia, in "the land of Knoute" (dtm LcincLd d.2A 
Knut&: a knute was a leather whip formerly used 
in Russia to flog criminals, and it means "knot"). 
Second, this discipline was the least costly; and 
third, it was the most successful. No consid- 
eration was given to harshness or severity of 
the punishment, no one was exempt and the 
measure and severity of the punishment often 
exceeded the measure of the transgression. Some 
of the members protested against this practice. 

Two preachers especially, Klaas Reimer and 
Cornelius Janzen, both in Petershagen, declared 
that such practice was contrary to Scripture . 

Franz Isaak writes that "they did not oppose the 
governing authorities or the dictatorial punish- 
ment, but much more demanded that Mennonites 
should live and walk so that pvpjishment and prac- 
tice would not be necessary." 

But their opinion did not prevail, even 
though it was scriptural. Nor was the desired 
church discipline restored. Klaas Reimer and 
Cornelius Janzen with several church members, 


seperate^ themselves and formed their own church 
in 1812 . This small group became known as the 
K-tSsCne. Gej/nZsLnda (the "little church," in distinc- 
tion from the large Mennonite body) . 

Other contributing factors toward the sep- 
aration were the teachings about the millenium 
and worldliness, including weddings as practiced 
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and eulogies at funerals. Their entire aim was 
to live according to the teachings of Jesus in 
Matthew 5:39-42. 

Mockery and derision followed the separation. 
They accepted it with patience and obedience. 

The Mennonite administration sent notice to all 
Sc.kiitznna.mteA (mayors) that the Molotschna 
Mennonite KtOA.no. Gomotndo should not be disturbed 
or hindered in their separate worship services. 

The KtQA.no. Go.mOA.ndo. secured governmental 
recognition as a separate ecclesiastical organ- 
ization with all the rights and privileges 
originally granted the main body of Mennonites, 
and their teachers {KAAC.honto.k> itA) were given 
recognition. This pronouncement was not well 
accepted by the rest of the churches. Other 
Mennonite elders put up a strong fight against 
the move. The spirit of intolerance among ttj^ 
Mennonites had already raised its ugly head. 

Klaas Reimer had been ordained in his native 
church in Danzig and migrated to Russia in 1804, 
first to the Chortitz community, and later to the 
Molotschna. He may be criticized as ha^ng been 
too critical in spirit and contentious, but he 
strove to be scriptural and was a pioneer reformer 
among the South Russian Colonists. Some reasons 
for the separation, of the Ktotno. Gojmotndo may be 
cited as follows: (1) It was unscriptural and 

contrary to the teachings of the Lord to turn a 
brother over to the civil authorities for punish- 
ment in case of alleged misconduct. But as this 
practice increased among Mennonite colonists , 
spiritual discipline became more and more lax, 
drinking and other vices increased, and it became 
more and more difficult to live a Christian test- 
imony. Reimer referred his accusers to II Timothy 
3:1-5 as the justification of his withdrawal. The 
list there, he said, made up the only scriptural 
punishable faults. (2) He acknowledged that the 
government was divinely ordained, and his group 
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was willing to be obedient to it as ordained by- 
God, but they found no justification in Jesus' 
example for punishment by monetary fines or 
corporal punishment. (3) Weddings as conducted 
were considered to be too worldly; believers 
were to have no fellowship with the world. The 
conduct of lust and pride at weddings was 
detested. (4) They did not approve of sermons 
and eulogies of the dead at funeral sevices. 

To eulogize one who had knowingly lived in sin 
was not considered right. 

It was the use of force by Mennonites against 
fellow Mennonites to bring about compliance 
with local regulations, however, that was the 
main issue in the controversy that caused the ^ 
separation and formation of the Ktnine Gejmi.nd.il. 

The colonies suffered other troubles. In 
1824 another dispute arose among the Molotschna 
Mennonites on account of the formation of a 
society to spread Bibles among the Russians. 

Elder Bernard Fast's small congregation in 
Ohrloff had become the progressive congjggation 
both in cultural and religious matters. A 
group of members welcomed the spreading of Bibles 
as an evangelical work, but the greater number 
of members in other churches, including four 
leading ministers, namely, Jacob Warkentin, David 
Hiebert, Franz Wiens, and Johann Friesen, claimed 
that this work was contrary to the confession of 
nonresistance. The issue became so tense at a 
brotherhood meeting that it resulted in a fist- 
fight, and Elder Bernard Fast suffered badly. 

This happened in the Lichtnauer Church, the most 
conservative of the Molotschna Mennonites. Many 
unhappy disputes were raised during those years . 
Three elders were declared unworthy of their 
office: Jacob Warkentin in 1842, J^ter Schmidt in 
1844, and Heinrich Wiens in 1846. A spirit of 
impatience and intolerance was manifested in all 
of these dealings that ought not to have appeared 
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among nonresistant Christians. Later, when a 
conservative group, with David Friesen as mayor, 
gained the leadership, this impatience did not 
diminish. 

Trifling matters became grounds for contro- 
versy that involved the entire colony. Such 
matters as the following came about soon after 
the Crimean War: the barley dispute, the church 
dispute, the land dispute, the origin of the 
Mennonite Brethren Church in 1860 and the for- 
mation of the Temple Church. In all of these 
matters the mayor sided with the conservative 
group in opposition to the Confession of the 
Mennonites with respect to freedom of conscience , 
peace and unity and evangelical brotherhood. The 
seceding ones, it was thought, should be sent to 
Siberia; they were not punished with flogging, 
but some of the best men , even heads of households , 
sat in prison on account of their faith. Landless 
workers were to receive no land, they were to 
remain the messengers and servants of the rich 
owners of large estates. And if God had not 
restrained this movement through the Russian gov- 
ernment, it would have become very serious indeed. 
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JACOB A. WIEBE AND HIS CONVERSION 

"Bek old aJUL thing* an.o, become new. " 

The Krimmer Mennonite Brethren Church had its 
origin in the village of Annenfeld near Simferopol, 
Crimea, South Russia, on September 21, 1869. The 
birth of the church is inseparably linked with the 
spiritual rebirth and practical initiative of its 
founder and leader of many years, Jacob A. Wiebe 
(1836-1921) . 

Wiebe was born August 6, 1836, in the pioneer 
village of Margenau in the Molotschna Colony, on 
the steppes of South Russia, the first child of his 
mother's second marriage. Her first husband was 
Abraham Groening, married October 27, 1831, but 
about two years later, April 27, 1834, he died, 
leaving two sons, Abraham and Franz, and his widow, 
Anna . 

Anna Wiens had migrated to Russia in 1825 at 
the age of fifteen, and h^d gone through many 
hardships and privations. She and her parents 
came from Marienburg, Prussia, where they had been 
well-to-do dairy farmers until they were plundered 
of al^ their possessions during the Napoleonic 
Wars . 

Wiebe 's father, also named Jacob, was thirteen 
in 1818 at the time of the migration to Russia. 

Two years later his father died in South Russia, 
and he had to learn quickly to assume responsi- 
bility for supporting himself. His grandparents, 
Dietrich and Aganetha Wiebe, had settled in the 
Neukirch Colony in 1819 and had come from the 
Danzig area in Germany. 

These two, the parents of Jacob A. Wiebe-- 
Jacob Wiebe and Anna Wiens — celebrated their wed- 
ding on October 28, 1834, and in February, 1835, 
they bought a farming operation in the colony of 
Margenau. Times were hard, and repeatedly there 
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were dry years, especially in 1833-34. Instead 
of rain they had much wind. The air was full of 
dust, and for days they could not see the sun. 

High dust deposits meant that the prairies were 
totally ruined for pasture . The number of cattle 
and sheep had to be decreased and the horses were 
brought south where, unfortunately, the greater 
number perished. When the spring of 1835 came, 
they had no seed for sowing, nor money to buy 
any; so the settlers borrowed 110,800 rubles 
from the government to buy seed for planting, 
which was divided among the colonists . Severe 
and hard conditions made it almost impossible to 
borrow money. Milk and feather products brought 
no income, and grain had to be hauled to the Sea 
of Azov. There were no railroads in Russia at the 
time. These were circumstances under which Jacob 
A. Wiebe grew up. The schooling was such as it 
was in that day--of necessity some reading, some 
writing and a little arithmetic. On this 
foundation young Jacob later built a comparatively 
good education. 

In all the colonies, schools were very simple 
with few books and practically no helps. Differ- 
ences existed in the efforts to improve the school. 
Margenau's church belonged to the Lichtnauer 
Church parish, which was the most conservative of 
the Mennonite churches. The Gnadenfelder and the 
Ohrloffer churches worked for better schools and 
even high schools but^the Lichtnauer Church 
opposed the movement. 

Near the school and the church, Margenau also 
had a saloon; not all colonies had a saloon. One 
of the privileges the government allowed Mennonite 
colonists was the control of the drinking traffic 
in the colonies. Each colony could decide by vote 
whether they would allow a saloon. They were to 
control for themselves the manufacture and use of 
liquor. Apparently they failed, for this very 
matter later became a stumbling block and sin to 
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many. This, among other matters, became a reason 
for the revivals and the formation of new branches 
of the Mennonite faith. People had to be called 
back to controlled use or abstinence in the use of 
liquor. 

Cornelius P. Wedel once said in Jacob A. 

Wiebe 's presence that the saddest experiences 
of a family were directly traceable to the saloon. 
He also said in one of his sermons that the 
darkest pictures in relation to the fruit of the 
flesh as described in the New Testament exactly 
fitted the Mennonite colonies of the Molotschna 
where saloons were tolerated. It is understandable 
that the battle against sin and evil was 
extremely difficult in such an environment 

P. A. Wiebe writes 


At one end of the village was a 
church where each Sunday morning a 
copied sermon was read. But of Sunday 
school, missions, and prayer meetings 
nothing was heard then. At the other 
end of the village, a saloon had been 
built which was open day and night; 
also on Sundays old and young went in 
and out until late at night as described 
in Proverbs 20:1, and in Isaiah 5:26. 

When writing about his conversion, Jacob A. 

Wiebe wrote later in a poem: 

When I recall the days of my youth. 

How tormented with evil, lust, and sin; 

I was like a child without any goodness 

I had chosen evil for myself 

Living according to the lust of the flesh, 

But oft my heart felt burdened 

God called me often during this time. 

With great longsuf fering he sought me, 

I walked, however, on a dangerous path, 

And ran almost to the edge of hell ; 

As I sought sensuous pleasure for myself 
In idle jest and vanity living. 
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Though I was aware of my state — 

That God did not approve of my life 
I still loved to be a free spirit 
And continued to live in sin, 

Smoking tobacco, dancing, and playing^ 

I frittered many a youthful day away. 

Verses like this would be considered a 
serious self-accusation in this day; but they 
have to be interpeted in the light of that time. 
Although there was a saloon in Margenau, it was 
never said that Wiebe became intoxicated; he never 
came in conflict with the local government 
officials, which happened often in some colonies. 

An English author writes about John Bunyan, 
author of Pilgrim's Progress , who also left behind 
a testimony of his selfish and sinful life, that 
there are periods in everyone ' s life when such 
self-accusations can be made. 

That there was success in the resistance and 
struggle in Wiebe' s parental home can be seen 
from the following; A wedding in Margenau without 
brandy was really unthinkable and the results, 
too, were as such affairs usually bring with them. 
The father had died earlier and the mother was 
left alone to exercise discipline. When the older 
children were grown, weddings came along, which 
were conducted according to colony social practices, 
even though with limitations . The mother soon let 
it be heard that there would be no dancing. There 
were four daughters and six sons in the family. 

But she did not provide^the means for the sons ' 
weddings, except a few. 

After school Jacob A. Wiebe worked for a time 
on a farming operation, but since the shortage of 
land became apparent, he began to learn a hand 
trade. He would have liked to become a blacksmith, 
but after a short time it became evident that he 
had a weak right arm and Dr. Derk Wiebe^who was 
taken into counsel, decided against it. Then 
he came to Halbstadt and worked for Mayor David 
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Friesen, who was the top-ranking government 
official among the colonists at the time. The 
mayor was in need of a coachman. Wiebe applied 
for the position; then he went on the community's 
customary "wolf chase , " for packs of predatory 
animals were depleting the farmers' stock. While 
attending the event. Mayor Friesen noted a strong, 
mature young man on a fast steed single-handedly 
kill a large wolf with a club before others arrived 
on the scene. Impressed by this brave deed, 

Friesen hired the da^jng Wiebe and put him in charge 
of all his vehicles. 

Jacob A. Wiebe found himself in a new world. 
Halbstadt was the metropolis of the settlement. 

He became acquainted with administration officials, 
with the rich and poor alike. Soon he realized 
that his education was meager and he made efforts 
to improve his learning. During evenings he 
practiced writing and arithmetic and began to 
read books. Friesen often allowed a Petersburg 
paper to come to him. 

He learned to know the various elders of the 
churches, such as Lenzman, Wedel, Buller, Harder, 
Friesen, Warkentin, also Elder Emeritus Bernard 
Fast. 

David Friesen was not only mayor, by then he 
was also head of the conservative group. All 
decisions of the Provincial Authority were made 
in favor of the conservatives. Wiebe soon saw 
that the politics were not in agreement with the 
Mennonite Confession of Faith. He became acquainted 
with the tireless and restless efforts of Franz 
Isaak in his interest for the landless and with 
Bernard Harder's zeal to lift the sunken spiritual 
life in the colonies. These situations challenged 
Wiebe . 

There was a need for better schools and for 
schools of higher learning. But in all of these 
matters the mayor was on the negative side. Wiebe 
learned to think independently and to arrive at 
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logical conclusions. Whatever judgment history 
passes on concerning David Friesen in the time 
of Wiebe ' s development, it must be admitted that 
he was an important factor. 

Wiebe ' s library was not large, but it was a 
well-selected collection. He was well acquainted 
with his books which included a large Bible with 
a supplement for preachers, several different 
songbooks, the complete works of^enno Simons, 
Martyr's Mirror , Wandering Soul , Pilgrim' s 
Progress , The Holy War , and Peter Peters ' s Path 
to Peace . It is said that Wiebe knew his Bible 
well, so he was not behind in theological knowldge. 

On April 11, 1857, Jacob A. Wiebe married 
Justina Friesen Halbstadt. This was not the 
mayor's daughter as is reported by some writers. 
Wiebe' s granddaughter, Mrs. C. C. Friesen, of 
Herbert, Saskatchewan, writes in a letter dated 
March 6, 1979: 

There were two brothers, Messrs. 

Friesen. My grandfather was employed 
by one of them as coachman and my 
grandmother was the daughter of the 
brother who lived across the street. 

I have no idea which one was the 
mayor — but both were of the upper 
echelon: that is wealthy. Grandfather 
was busily engaged in taking guests 
home from a party at his employer's 
house (Mayor Friesen) ; when he was 
helping grandmother into the conveyance 
she gave his hand a squeeze which 
caused him great happiness and gave 
him courage to court her. When she 
passed away (years later) she fell 
into a coma, but he said that when 
he took her hand in his she gave it 
the same squeeze which again gave him 
great comfort and pleasure. I was so 
thrilled with his story and am happy 
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to pass it on. 

Herzlich gruessend, 

Justine Mary Friesen 

It is unfortunate that no^even her obituary 
states whose daughter she was. Alberta Pantle 
states that Jacob A. Wiebe "was marri^ to Justina 
Friesen, daughter of Johann Friesen." We 
consider this authoritative confirmation that Mrs. 
Wiebe was not the mayor ' s daughter as some would 
have us believe , but the daughter of Johann 
Friesen. 

It was customary in Mennonite circles in 
Russia that those who wished to marry had to meet 
three requirements : they had to be of age ; the 
ceremony had to be performed by a minister of the 
church; the applicants had to be members of the 
church. The couple was apparently accepted as 
meeting these requirements. 

Soon after the Crimean War (1853-1856) , large 
areas of open land were available for settlement 
in the Crimea and could be purchased at a low 
price. Following the war all Muslims were ordered 
to leave the country, and the Mennonite settlers 
wished to take advantage of the cheaper lands 
evacuated by Muslims, believing they could become 
rich quickly. In the old colony, the Molotschna, 
land was closely settled. The Crimean peninsula 
was only about two hundred miles away. Many 
Mennonites moved to the Crimea, purchased land and 
began farming with best hopes . 

Spiritually speaking, most of the Molotschna 
churches were cold and lifeless, surrounded with 
dead form. There was strife with regard to land; 
their father's faith concerning nonresistance was 
extinguished in many; drinking at weddings, dancing 
and a godless life by members belonging to the 
large "form" churches was^gommon. Some even used 
tobacco openly in church. 

During such sad circumstances many Mennonites 
were motivated to move to the Crimea. It was here 
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that the Lord prepared the soil for revival and 
regeneration. The Wiebes, too, along with other 
Mennonites, bought a Muslim village. They settled 
in the Crimea in 1861, built and operated a 
horse-operated flour treadmill. Later Wiebe wrote: 
It was our intention to become wealthy 
quickly; but the gracious God did not 
permit us to succeed in our vain efforts. 

In His redemptive love He had something 
better in mind for us — He wanted to make 
us rich in the riches of salvation. 


Practically all of us became very poor, 
through poor crops and also because 
we did not know the region. Poisonous 
spiders caused much suffering. One 
neighbor^c;ommitted suicide in his 
de spair . 

Severe drought and livestock epidemics 
brought great loss. Although Wiebe was a trained 
horseman, he lost eighteen horses during the first 
year. These adversities led the settlers, and 
especially Wiebe, to much soul searching. He 


wrote , 

We experienced what the prophet writes: 

"I will send a famine in the land, not 
a famine of bread, nor a thirst for 
water, but of hearing the words of the 
Lord" (Amos 8:11). My experiences were 
like the ones of the Prodigal Son. I 
recognized my sins, and I felt that if 
God would deal justly with me, I would 
be a doomed sinner. I felt the way the 
Psalmist says : "As the hart panteth after 
the water brooks, so panteth my soul 
after thee, 0 God" (42:1-3). We also 
felt as Jesus said, "Blessed are they 
which do hunger and thirst after 
righteousness; for they shall be filled" 
(Matt . 5:6). 

It was under such circumstances in the 1860s 
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that the Lord called men of faith from various 
areas , who summoned the people to repentance 
and conversion. Among them were the Lutheran 
preacher Edward Wuest from Berdjansk, the ]j^nge 
brothers in Gnadenfeld, and Bernard Harder of 
the Ohrloffer Mennonite Church near the Molotschn^ 
The Lange brethren had founded the Temple Church, 
also called the "Friends of Jerusalem" who had to 
suffer persecution as a result of which they moved 
to Padsgorsk. Likewise, the Mennonite Brethren 
arose out of the GncidanfadtdQA GzmZsLndz in 1860, 
separated themselves with a preacher, celebrated 
the Lord's Supper and declared themselves free ^ 
from the other churches with eighteen signatures. 

The revival preacher Bernard Harder also came 
to the Crimea, preaching Jesus the crucified. 

The Lord had prepared the hearts of the people 
a long time before that, which resulted in a 
sweeping revival, especially at Annenfeld. Many 
tears of repentance flowed, the Word of God was 
read eagerly, and whoever could not read, learned 
to read. Prayer meetings were held where many 
prayed and called earnestly upon the Lord. 

Several preachers and elders of the 1C tCA.no. 
GojndLftdd came to the Crimea at the time, having 
separated themselves from the Mennonite churches, 
which were already in spiritual decay and sunken 
in dead formalism, as pictured by revivalists and 
poet Bernard Harder. Having formed their own church 
in about 1812 , the KtdLnd Gdmddndd strongly and 
earnestly stressed (1) nonresistance, (2) church 
discipline, and (3) separation from the world. 

The striving of the KZddnd Gdmdindd after a pious 
life, its earnestness and devotional life, 
attracted Wiebe. He united with the KZdZnd 
Gejndindd in 1864. It was his conviction, however 
that the right foundation for the church was still 
lacking. 

Since the birth of the Krimmer Mennonite 
Brethren Church is so inseparably linked with the 
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spiritual rebirth and initiative of its founder, 
we are led to lool^into his conversion experience 
given by himself. 

Born August 6, 1836, at two o'clock in the 
afternoon in the colony of Margenau, South Russia, 
he was brought up in a Christian home by his 
parents. From his earliest youth he could remember 
how the Lord sought and drew him to Himself. His 
mother often prayed at his bedside and said with 
her hand on his brow, "Dear children, that we might 
all be with the Lord some day." But Wiebe writes 
that the devil was successful in having him spend 
his youth in sin and in a state of being uncon- 
verted. 

He could not remember that he ever saw a 
Bible or Testament in church. Nor had he really 
learned to read or write; his schooling was very 
meager. Devotional Bible studies for edification 
were not held, so that I Samuel 3:1 was true also 
then: "the word of the Lord was precious in those 
days; there was no open vision." On Sunday 
afternoons, youths often gathered to spend the 
time with godless music, dance and play, smoking 
and carousing around. 

As a grown youth he went to Halbstadt and 
united with the church there through sprinkling, 
whictj^was called, "Gnobz W&idtLVL" (becoming grown 
up) . On Pentecost, 1856, he was baptised by 
Elder Dietrich Warkentin at the Lichtenau 
Mennonite Church at Petershagen. There he married, 
moved to Ohrloff, then to the Crimean Peninsula 
where the Lord spoke earnestly in various ways. 

Wiebe writes that one day as he reflected 
upon his lost condition, his hard heart became 
soft so that he cried and wept many tears. The 
Lord gave him repentance — that he could recognize, 
confess and regret his sins. Later he saw that it 
had been the work of the Holy Spirit. Through the 
Word of God he had come to the new birth. As he 
read Matthew 11:28-30 and Isaiah 53:4-5, and saw 
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that Jesus had come for sinners--just as they 
were — to save and redeem, he began to grasp God's 
salvation. 

Through the Lord's leading, a revival 
preacher came into their area who preached on 
Romans 8:31-39. Wiebe ' s desire was salvation and 
forgiveness of sin, which came as an answer to his 
prayer. Then he could sing with the poet, "My 
heart is light, the clouds are gone; I know for 
sure that I am in his grace." 

Wiebe went home with a happy heart and shared 
his experience with his wife. He reported to her 
the preacher's message that Christ had come to die 
for him and God had given Jesus for them and would 
give them everything with him. The revivalist, 
Bernard Harder, must have seen the change in Wiebe, 
for he went right over, entered their home and 
said, "Yes, the Lord in his love sent his son, 
jesubi and gave him for us and wants to give us 
everything through him." Wiebe 's heart was full 
of praise and thanks, joy and rapture! He learned 
to pray, watch and rejoice in the Lord always. 

Often he thanked the Lord with tears of joy for the 
redemption through Jesus Christ that had come to 
him. 

He found a "Jonathan" in his neighbor, Aaron 
Schellenberg, whom he could tell about his new 
found joy, and who was also thirsty and hungry for 
righteousness. After his conversion, they often 
met to share from the Word for edification. Often 
they sang this song together: 

0 where is all my sin and guilt? 

Buried in the depth of the deepest sea. 

1 know that God will never remember 

How many there were. 

The revival continued, and soon a group of 
newborn souls gathered around them. They felt a 
desire to observe the Lord's Supper. Wiebe and 
some others felt the need for baptism upon confes- 
sion of faith. Soon they became acquainted with 
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the brethren of the Ki.CU.ne. Gemeunde. Leaders of 
the Ki.eu.ne. Gejneinde visited Wiebe and discussed 
many matters including doctrine. On many prop- 
ositions they agreed, especially on II Corinthians 
6:17-18: "Wherefore come out from among them, and 
be ye separate, saith the Lord,... and I will 
receive you, and will be a Father unto you, and 
ye shall be my sons and daughters, saith the Lord 
Almighty." Separation from the unclean would 
result in their being sons and daughters of God — 
this was important to them! 

Baptism for Wiebe was also discussed. But 
the elder said it was not their practice to 
rebaptize. The preceding elder had felt the same 
way Wiebe had felt, but after a while he had 
gotten over his feeling about it, and had continued 
without being rebaptized. 

In 1864 they united with the Kteu. ne.Gejncu.nde.. 

He was attracted to the group because of its efforts 
to return to biblical Christianity. He had been a 
servant in the home of a Kieine Gemeinde member, 
and he had noticed i^iat they carried on a quiet 
and separated life. They observed the Lord's 
Supper and washed each other's feet according to 
John 13. Then an election of preachers was 
held at which Wiebe, along wj,|:h Peter Berg, was 
elected on December 4, 1867. This gave him much 
uneasiness, need for prayer and heart-searching. 

But he remembered what the Bible taught about 
obedience. He was soon sent to visit the Kieune 
GemeZnde churches in the Molotschna and Beresenke. 

He found them in a loveless and hard-hearted 
condition. This saddened Wiebe. 

The third Easter ^y in 1869 Wiebe was chosen 
and ordained as elder. However, the desire to 
be baptized upon confession of faith was not yet 
satisfied. This came to the forefront again after 
a day of blessing and reconciliation where 
divisions had occurred in the Molotschna and 
Beresenke Ki.eu.ne GemeZnde churches where Wiebe had 
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been asked to mediate and officiate. After a 
successful service, they had baptism and observed 
the Lord's Supper. Before six souls were baptized 
by pouring, he explained openly that he could do 
this only with fear and trembling. When he had 
baptized, he came into great anxiety, and after 
much prayer and struggle , he arrived at the con- 
viction that he would do nothing more until he 
himself had received a biblical baptism. He wrote. 
After I had stepped onto the pulpit 
To preach sixty times 
I finally understood clearly 
What I had sought after 
Regarding my baptisml 
We had finally discovered 
How Jesus had been baptized. 

Wiebe had preached hard in those divided 
churches, using Jeremiah 3:12-14 as his text: 
"Return, thou backsliding Israel...." Reflecting 
upon his experience, however, he became discouraged. 
He and others began to look for the reasons for 
such failures in the colonies. They read much in 
the New Testament and searched in old and new books. 
Believing men were sought out and questioned. 

They concluded that certain things that every 
Christian should possess were lacking: (1) Assurance 
of their standing in grace, known repentance, 
forgiveness of sins and justification. References 
such as Luke 5:20; I John 3:14; Romans 8:16; 

II Corinthians 1:22; Ephesians 2:5-6; Esther 1:13- 
14; and other Scriptures required this assurance. 
Every Christian should know that he had experienced 
salvation. This was in opposition to the commonly 
held view of the time that while everyone should 
experience salvation , whether that had really 
happened no one could know. That was left over to 
God. It was considered presumptuous to ponder 
or claim salvation assurance. (2) Lacking also 
was a biblical baptism upon confession of faith. 
Baptism must be an acknowledgment of a previous 
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experience of salvation. Wiebe wrote about it 
this way: "Baptism should and must be for the 
person a symbol of death, a burial and resurrection 
of the old man and must be practiced according to 
the example of Jesus, Matthew 3:16-17." Other 
references he gave were Romans 6:4; John 3:23; 
Colossians 2:12; I Peter 3:21. (3) Assurance of 

a living hope of eternal life was the third 
principle lacking. Here, too, the confession of 
faith of the conservatives of that time was 
overturned for the biblical standpoint. "No one 
can know whether he will die saved and in bliss 
or whether anyone who had died was saved," it 
was claimed, "and it was sin to say anything 
about it." 

Some childhood circumstances were instrumental 
in leading Wiebe to an understanding of assurance 
of salvation and eternal life. In his parental 
home, several deaths had occurred, and the family 
had to find a way to heaven with the Bible and 
songbook so that these could die with "joy." 

Jacob's older half-brother, Abram Groening, had 
suffered long with gallstones and had found his 
way with the help of his mother that he could 
pass away with confidence in 1862 . Four years 
later, in 1866, a younger sister died as a young 
wife. She had married into another church where 
salvation was often preached. She had had an 
inner experience and was one of the quiet in the 
land. When she was on her death bed, she witnessed 
of what she had experienced. She could personally 
claim Romans 5:1-2, I Peter 1:3 and other verses. 
Here was a Christian's faith that had given 
confidence and hope over the grave and in this life 
peace and tranquility. It was not only possible 
to know whether one was saved and had a living 
hope; the gospel demanded that assurance. 

What had made Wiebe really ill at ease was 
that he had baptized others when he did not have 
a clear understanding about it himself. Thus he 
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wrote to the church in July stating that he could 
not and would not baptize that way any longer. 

In August he declared before the church in the 
Crimea what was the result of his searching. He 
stated that he could no longer work that way. Because 
of his position, many turned against him, but by 
September 21, 1869, nineteen persons agreed, after 
they had shared their experience with each other, 
to submit to what they considered to be a biblical 
baptism — immersion upon confession of faith. 

When Wiebe explained his conviction of the 
necessity of being baptized upon saving faith, 
he told them that when he was first baptized he 
had not been saved, and now he was troubled. He 
admonished his church by saying that the church 
made a serious mistake at the beginning when they 
separated in that they had not followed the Bible 
and its instructions. If only the brethren had 
gone further l "Do we not want to subordinate 
ourselves in the fear of the Lord under His Word?" 
he asked. He told them that the question of 
assurance of salvation was raised in the church. 

One part of the church had a clear understanding of 
assurance of sins forgiven, among whom he counted 
himself; "Our group in the Crimea is clear in its 
understanding of this," he informed them, quoting 
Romans 8:14-16. He reminded them that Menno Simons 
taught clearly that a church was to be composed of 
born-again believers who had assurance of salvation, 
as expressed in Romans 5:1—5. "What will become of 
a church divided on the issue which some have found 
on their knees with tears and prayers?" he asked 
them. 

Third, he expressed his thanks for the love of 
the brethren. They came to preach the Word to them 
in the Crimea, and, although disappointed, they had 
much blessing together in the Lord. For this he 
was thankful. 

Later Wiebe became very concerned about the 
divisions and separations in the Molotschna and 
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Beresenke churches. He received information that 
the churches that had been reconciled under his 
leadership were again divided — into three factions. 
This disturbed him greatly, and he pointed out that 
this was a sign that discipleship and love were 
lacking (John 13:35). 

In the 1860s the K-C.eA.ne. GemeZnde came intg g 
complete disarray and disintegrated in Russia. 
Later, a small part of these organized in Canada 
and western Kansas as an aftergrowth or derivation 
of the KZeZne GemeZnde. 

Because Wiebe was with the KZeZne GemeZnde 
for about five years, and inasmuch as he made a 
serious effort to return Christianity to the early 
Anabaptist position and lifestyle, it is believed 
by some that the Krimmer Mennonite Brethren were 
really an outgrowth of the KZeZne GemeAnde. P. M. 
Friesen says that a "part of the KZeZne GemeAnde 
was reorganized under Jacob Wiebe in the Crimea 
as the Krimmer (immersionist) Mennonite^^rethren 
Church alongside the MB church of 1860. That 
the Krimmer Mennonite Brethren, in its effort 
at being conservative , tried to live out the 
gospel is true; however, J. A. Toews is more 
correct in observing that "there was little 
further connection between the Kri^er Mennonite 
Brethren and the KZeAne GemeAnde . " 

It might be said that Jacob A. Wiebe was not 
really of KZeZne GemeAnde background. Nor was the 
membership composed solely of KZeZne GemeZnde 
members. The membership of the early KMB Church 
was composed of members from different churches — 
from the Ohrloff, Gnadenfeld, and Alexanderwohl 
churches, and these members had di^Jerent ideas 
from those of the KZeAne GemeZnde. Even Wiebe 's 
parents were not KZeZne GemeZndeAi , nor his wife's 
parents, and when he joined this church he did so 
against the advice of both families. After five 
years he found that he had overestimated the 
results of so doing and, deeply disappointed, he 
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resigned his place as elder and also a member. 

He organized the KMB Church on September 21, 1869, 
with the baptism of nineteen persons . Thus , the 
KMB had KZQA.WI Gcmc-cnde. characteristics insofar as 
it was a breaking away and being separate from what 
was considered ritualistic and form religion, and 
an effort to return to New Testament Christianity. 
Its aim was to live a fuller, more consecrated 
Christian life. The group was baptized by immersion 
in the Karuza River ar Baeschscharan , which means 
"wonderful-water. " 
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A NEW CHURCH IS BORN 

"Tkm £ke.y that gladly azced.vzd kli wofid MeAe. 
baptized.” kctA 2:41 


"The origin of the Krimmer Mennonite Brethren 
Church was the work of the Holy Spirit," wrote 
Johann Harder, "for God does not want that any be 


lost, began His work in the colony of Annenfeld 
(Tatarischer Name SckuAcka) Some came because 


of fear, which was especially true of Mjs. J. A. 
Wiebe as she has written to her father. Later 


she came to an assurance of salvation and the 


forgiveness of sin according to Romans 5:1. Among 
those who came to know the Lord personally through 
repentance, remorse and seeking were Brother and 
Sister Jacob A. Wiebe, the Aaron Schellenbergs and 
Johanna Fasts. In 1865, Johann Harder, his wife 
and two children came to Annenfeld where they felt 
blessed in the services. 


Several new converts had been members of the 
Klelne. GeJfiuzln.de.. They had seen from the writings 
of Menno Simons a great spiritual decline in the 
Mennonite churches. They felt the call of God to 
"come out from among them, and be ye separate, 
saith the Lord," (II Cor. 6:17). Inasmuch as the 
Klzim Gejmelnde. was more sincere concerning 
salvation than the Mennonite churches, and to be 
separated from the world according to I John 2:15, 

16, 17, this newly converted group felt conscien- 
tiously compelled to join the Klelne. Ge/nelnde.. 

This they did in 1864. 

Even in the Klelne. Gemex.nde., however, they did 
not find complete satisfaction. They did find more 
modesty and external virtue, strict church discipline 
and outward church order than in the "form" churches, 
but it came short of true spiritual piety. The 
new birth, the hidden life with Christ in God, was 
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lacking. Most of the members of this church were 
strangers to the new life in Christ and were 
unacquainted with Jesus Christ. They denied the 
assurance of salvation. They had not participated 
in the various colonial disputes and had given no 
support to the ruling, impatient spirit that 
prevailed in the colonies. Their non-participation 
in such activity was gommendable. They had remained 
neutral but friendly. 

In their private lives, they had tried to 
behave as Christians and emphasized strongly their 
opposition to the imitation of the world. They 
were strict disciplinarians and adhered strongly 
to the nonresistant principles. But they doubted 
that anyone outside of their church could be saved. 
They warned strictly against the use of literature 
prepared by others and denounced "millenial" 
beliefs. Excommunications and the ban were 
practiced, dress regulations were strictly 
enforced, and musical instruments were not 
tolerated. These reform efforts must be interpreted 
as attempts to return to biblical Christianity. 
Unfortunately, the devil took advantage of the 
opportunity and led them to build upon their own 
works . 

It happened that one of the brethren in the 
Crimea came under conviction that he should be 
baptized upon his faith in biblical manner. Since 
Mennonite Brethren who had originated in the 
Molotschna were practicing baptism upon confession 
of faith in a stream, he based his desire on the 
Scriptures to be thus immersed and to be received 
into the Church. Three brethern came to Annenfeld 
to examine the brother and to baptize him in the 
Karazu, a small stream running from the Crimean 
Mountains. He was received as a brother, although 
much remained to wished for. The three who came 
for this event were Hiebert of Liebenau; Poetker 
from Tiegerweide, and Janzen from Rudnerweide. 

This new brother was not perfect for he defended 
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with eagerness some of the teachings of Spurgeon's 
writings that were in error according to the Bible^ 
This caused offence rather than attracting others. 
Harder, his wife and his mother-in-law were in 
attendance at the baptism service. Otherwise, 
nobody, not even the brother's wife was there. 
Harder loved the brother, but not his erring views. 
Harder and the above-mentioned brethren held 
strictly to Menno Simons' principles according to 
I Corinthians 3:11: "For other foundation can no 
man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ." 

The three Mennonite Brethren conducted 
services in the Crimea and made house calls. Since 
Jacob A. Wiebe had been uneasy about baptism upon 
confession of faith for some time, and had been 
made uneasy by others about the matter, he became 
even more restless about it now and began to 
search more earnestly in the Scriptures and 
writings of early Christians concerning the matter. 
Then he confessed findings to his church one 
Sunday. He told them of his experiences, at which 
a part of his church was confounded and separated 
from him. The remaining part searched the Word 
with him and became convinced that baptism was 
to be practiced upon confession of faith only. 
Jeremiah 6 : 16 gave much light about this matter 
too. At this time Wiebe still an elder in the 
Kilim Gmi2A.nd.il, though it was sadly torn and 
divided. But honest souls sought and came to the 
conclusion that they must be baptized upon their 
newfound faith according to Acts 8:37-40, where 
it says "You may be baptized if you believe with 
all your heart" (Today's English Version). 

Then the question came , baptize how and who? 

It was discussed back and forth, and finallv the 
conclusion was reached that Brother Cornelius Ens 
would baptize Wiebe , and Elder Wiebe would in turn 
immerse the others. But now Romans 6:3 gave light; 
to be laid in the grave was not the symbol , but 
the Lord's death. This happened when on the cross 
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the Lord Jesus "bowed his head and gave up the 
ghost." In the garden of Gethsemane, He fought 
his battle about going to the cross on his knees; 
there He wrestled till drops of blood came from 
His forehead. Thus, in a kneeling position, once 
forward, the candidate was immersed in water (Matt. 
26:36-46; Lk. 22:41-43; Matt. 3:16). In the 
MaJutyti' 6 \h-UiK.OH, the report of the year 620 states 
that it was then "customary to kneel during 
baptism, and go in or under the water; of which 
there were many instances at this time in warm 
climate countries." This manner of baptizing 
was called by the ancients immersion or submersion, 
and has been practiced by eastern and southern 
nations, who understood the Greek word Ba.pttZ>ma 
(Baptism) , or ba.pti.Z0 (to baptize) , to ^ignify a 
total immersion or submersion in water. 

The Articles of Faith of the Dutch Mennonites, 
dated 1626, say relative to water baptism, 
"Concerning the act of holy baptism we understood 
it to be an immersing of the whole body in water 
(Rom. 6:4; Matt. 3:16 Acts 8:37, 38)." 

God's Word was the rule and plumbline for the 
Krimmer Mennonite Brethren, and what did not agree 
with the Bible was considered carnal and false. 
Often members would come together evenings, not 
because of custom or habit but because of an inner 
urge by the Holy Spirit to be strengthened in 
their faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. Each felt 
a need for an inner refreshing. 

Baptism, to these early Krimmer Mennonite 
Brethren, was a sign of (1) burial and resurrection 
in the death and resurrection to a new holy life; 

(2) a bath of being born again, Titus 3:5; (3) a 

water bath in the word, Ephesians 5:26; (4) a 

washing and cleansing from sin, Acts 22:16; which 
through the blood of Christ, John 13:19; (5) a 

seal of faith of the forgiveness of sin; (6) a 
sign of becoming a part of the body of the church 
of Jesus Christ, in the new and eternal covenant 
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with the eternal God, Lord of heaven and earth; 

(7) a commitment and promise of our whole will, 
heart and entire soul, to Jesus Christ as our 
only soul bridegroom, to give our life as an 
offering to him, to love, serve, keep faith and 
remain true to all eternity, I Peter 3:21; James 
1:23; Psalm 50:16, 17. These converts maintained 
that the inijgr renewal of the heart was of chief 
importance . 

Later, the following principles of faith were 
drawn up: 

1. To recognize the Bible as God's Word, 
unabridged, written by men of God, 
moved by the Holy Spirit. 

2. To submit completely to the teachings 
of Jesus according to Matthew 5, 6, 7. 

To practice peacefulness, brotherly 
love, not to swear nor practice revenge, 
to love our enemies, to do good to those 
who hate us and to pray for those 
offending us, to observe the sacredness 
of marriage, and to be nonresistant 

in following Jesus , only then Jesus 
promises that we shall be children of 
God. 

3. To practice the teachings of Christ 
concerning holy baptism, Matthew 3:13- 
17 ; observe holy communion according 
to Luke 22 and I Corinthians 11; and 
practice the washing of feet according 
to John 13. 

4. To participate in home and foreign 
missions according to ability, to 
help rescue the lost for eternal life. 

5. To practice church discipline according 
to Matthew 18. 

As a statement of faith the Krimmer Mennonite 
Brethren have accepted what the forebears in the 
time of persecution have drawn up and followed, as 
recorded in the McUutyti' 6 M -OVtOK. and also given in 
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II Timothy 2:19: "Nevertheless the foundation of 
God standeth sure, having this seal. The Lord 
Knoweth tljem that are his. And, Let every one 
that nameth the name of Christ depart from 
iniquity. " 

On September 21, 1869, after sharing their 
testimonies they came to an agreement that they 
would begin their own church. Baptism took place 
in the Karazu River, by immersion, once for^^rd, 
never trine immersion, as reported by some; and 
it has been practiced that way ever since. 

Those baptized at thaj^first baptism as 
reported by Jacob A. Wiebe are as follows: 

Jacob and Justina Wiebe, Cornelius and Katharine 
Ens, Johann M. and Maria Fast, Peter and wife 
Harms, Gerhard^nd Justina Wohlgemuth and one 
woman Willems. The hope that the greater part 
of the local church would unite with this new 
church did not materialize. However, those who 
made up the Krimmer Mennonite Brethren Church in 
the Crimea came from various congregations 
including some from the Molotschna. From the 
beginning, it seemed to be a decided matter among 
them that Jacob A. Wiebe, already serving as elder 
in the Gemctnde, would be recognized as 

elder. This new church continued in the established 
pattern of conducting services and leading in 
other church functions. 

By 1865 the conservatives and their mayor 
David Friesen had lost the leadership and a 
different spirit ruled. Thus no persecutions 
came from the local administration. The Mennonite 
Brethren Church and also the Temple Church, which 
had left the Mennonite Church ten years earlier, 
had to struggle with many perversities. Their 
gatherings were forbidden, some of their members 
were taken prisoner many had to sit in Russian 
prisons and were dealt with as criminals while 
others wejg compelled by the Mennonite admin- 
istration to do forced labor for months at a 
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time . 


On the part of the Mennonite administration, 
an earnest effort was made to send these dissidents 5 
who had left the colony churches to Siberia as 
criminals . Inasmuch as the mayor needed the 
signatures of the Mennonite elders, he demanded 
that they sign such an order. Two, Johann Harder 
of Ohrloff and John Friesen of the K.ZeA.n& GeJftZnde., 
refused to sign, and calling attention to the fact 
that this was contrary to the Mennonite Confession 
of Faith, but without success. Moreover, it was 
made to appear that all elders had signed the order. 

When the Russian government decided that a 
Lutheran pastor, Dobbert by name, should investigate 
the matter, it was found to be a falsified matter; 


consequently, nothing became of the sending to 
Siberia. 


The Mennonite Brethren and the Temple 
Church looked for new places to settle. The Men- 
nonite Brethren settled on the Kuban, and the 
Tempel Church on Kaukasus. That meant that the 
new church in the Crimea was privileged to go its 
own way without interference. Since its reforma- 
tion was entirely passive it was not troubled by 
the KZ.SA.n6. GsJtnsZnds as the other churches were 
by their mother churches. 


The Krimmer Mennonite Brethren Church grew 
slowly. In May of 1874, the repoj^ shows that there 
were fifty members in the church. The new church 
was organized like this: Elder, Jacob A. Wiebe; 
Prediger, Johann Harder, a son of Elder Johann 
Harder of Ohrloff; Singer, C<j>gnelius Ens, Peter 
Wohlgemuth and Joh. M. Fast. Of a deacon, nothing 
is reported. 

The order of the services of the church was 


much as the members were used to, but some changes 
manifested themselves : the sermons were presented 
without reading them, the singing was not limited 
to the Old Song Book, they sang with liberty, the 
words to the songs were read for the congregation 
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by a prompter from books such as the GZaubtnA&tAjnme, 
and others. 

No report is given of the first two funeral 
services, those of Peter Harms and Johann Friesen; 
but at the next two, devotional services were held 
contrary to £ GejW(U.nde. practice. Revelation 

7 : 17-18 served as text for the sermon of one 
funeral and James 4:14 was used for the other. 

The Krimmer Mennonite Brethren also instituted 
the midweek service for edification and devotional 
study. It was held in the homes of the members. 

A chapter was read and discussed with questions 
and answers. These meetings were valued highly 
since it was here that much personal blessing was 
gained. These midweek services were especially 
valuable for the instruction of the youth. 

They kept the old confession of faith; they 
had no changes to make except to observe the 
confession more diligently and faithfully. They 
remained also very much concerned about their 
attitude toward the world: all that was unnecessary 
should be put away, in the wearing of dress every- 
thing should be the simplest, all luxury was sin, 
instrumental music was not to be tolerated. Long 
and painful meetings were often held to decide 
such points that today appear unimportant. No 
doubt, this was an attempt at being nonworldly. 

They shared much blessing. Later, they talked 
about the time in the Crimea as the golden time 
of their "first love." 
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THE "TWELVE SPIES" DEPUTATION JOURNEY 

"Send thou men, that they may AeaAeh the. land...." 
NumbeAA 7 3:2 

The special privileges enjoyed by the Menno- 
nites and the other German colonists of South 
Russia set them apart as a distinct group within 
the empire. Within this group they were separated 
by social, political and religious barriers, but 
held together by ties of language, religion, racial 
pride and a sense of superior culture. By 1870, 
however, a growing nationalism in middle Europe 
and in Russia convinced the Russian government 
that the day for Russianizing all of Russia had 
come. Thus, military exemption for the Mennonites 
was to be abolished and Russian was to become the 
official language throughout the Mennonite colonies. 
They were to be governed directly from St. Peters- 
burg instead of the TueAAOAg e-Komttee (Colony 
adminstrative committee) , and schools were to come 
under Russian supervision. The. RuAAlan GH.acA.0UA 
Vfuvtlegto , made by Paul I in 1800, was revoked. 

A free translation of that Rsilvtleglo follows. 

THE RUSSIAN GRACIOUS PRIVILEGIO 

We, through God's Enabling Grace, 

Paul the First 

Emperor and Autocrat of all Russia from Mosco, 
Czar of Kasan, Czar of . 

1. We assure the Mennonites and their descend- 
ants freedom of religion. Also grant the 
privilege that in case court proceedings 
take place, a verbal yes and no will be 
accepted. 

2. Each family is to receive 65 desjatinen 
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useable land free, and to their descendants, 
as an indisputable and eternal possession; 
forbidden, however, herewith is the sale 
or transfer, even to relatives, even the 
smallest part thereof, and to a stranger 
without specific permission of the 
authorized governing body. 

3. Permission is granted that all present 
Mennonites in Russia's dominion, may 
not only in their province but also in 
other cities of Russia, build factories, 
do business or carry on a useful trade, 
do industrial pursuits, belong to 
corporations and guilds, have vocational 
freedom to sell their manufactured 
product, according to the laws of the 
land. 

4. In comformity with the right of possession 
or ownership the Mennonites are permitted 
all kinds of pleasures, such as fish, 
brew beer, produce vinegar, not only for 
their own use but also to sell in a small 
way, and distill brandy. 

5. No outsider may build a saloon or brewery 
on Mennonite land without the permission 
of the Mennonites, nor sell brandy nor 
have a saloon. 

6. We offer them by our own most gracious 
imperial assurance that no presently 
residing Mennonite, nor their children 

nor descendants at any time will be drafted 
for military or civil service without 
volunteering . 

7 . All colonies and dwellings are exempt from 
providing all kinds of quarters except when 
commandoes should be marching through the 
territories in which case lodging shall 

be provided according to regulation, or 
any government workers, but in return 
they shall be obligated to maintain properly 
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the bridges and roads in their entire 
territory, and contribute their share 
in the general arrangement and maintenance 
of the mail. 

8. We grant most graciously all Mennonites 
and their descendants the full freedom 
to make use of their own well-deserved 
possession and land except land given 
by the crown, as they may see fit. But 
when the estate is encumbered or mortgaged 
and one pays in advance to leave the 
country, the person is responsible to pay 
a three-year tax (duty) of that which was 
gained in Russia, which amount is to be 
declared by the colony committee according 
to duty and conscience; the same applies 

to foreign relatives claiming an inheritance 
of a deceased. Herewith we grant the 
churches in the colonies the right to 
appoint a guardian for minors of any legacy 
according to their practice . 

9. We assure most graciously the ten-year 
exemption from paying taxes , and extend 
this to include all future Mennonites 
intending to settle here . Since the 
investigation of their condition has 
shown that through several crop failures 
and cattle diseases they have come into 
need, and they are crowded in the Chortizer 
colony and because of which it has been 
decided to settle a number of families at 
another place, we grant most graciously in 
consideration of their poverty and need, 
after the expiration of the first ten 
years, who remain at their present 
locations, another five; and those who 
resettle another ten years, and recommend 
that each family in possession of the 65 
dessijenten of land pay 15 Kop. annually 
for every dessijent after the expiration 
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of the above-mentioned time, otherwise 
remain, however, duty free of all empirical 
or federal duty. Money received in advance 
however may be divided in equal amounts of 
ten (following the expiration of the 
mentioned free years) for those remaining 
at their dwelling place; those resettling 
are to liquidate their debt in twenty 
years. 

10. By the empirial decision granting the rights 
and privileges appertained in this 
privilegium most provided the Mennonites 
and their descendants, we command all our 
military and civil and legal judges to 
offer said Mennonites and their descendants 
not only in times of peace of the most 
graciously given privilegium, but also 
much more in all cases all help and 
protection. 

GIVEN IN THE CITY OF GERTSHINA on the 6th 
day of September 1800 A.D. and our 
ADMINISTRATION'S 4th, and the Grandmaster's 
empire in the second 

In the original, signed by the majesty's 
hand, PAUL. Graf von Rostgishin 
(Rostapschin) 

Witnessed to that in the original this 

copy is in consonance, by 

David Epp 

Grehard Willems 

Chortitz, 22 May, 1802. 

The revocation of the V>vLvaJLz.Q'Lo came as a 
complete surprise - It appears that the government 
sent no official notice of the new law to the 
Mennonites. They, taking no part in public affairs 
as far as the Russian government was concerned, 
and perhaps not even reading their newspapers 
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except their own church publications, might have 
allowed the ten years to elapse without action had 
not Cornelius Janzen, Prussian consul at Berdiansk 
and one of their faith, made it a point to inform 
them. 

Janzen spoke English as well as Russian. 

He advised that they go to America, where there 
was religious freedom <^nd where many of their 
faith already resided. 

This cancellation of their freedoms and 
privileges brought consternation and bewilderment 
to the Mennonite colonists who had been promised 
exemption forever. Military duty was against their 
godly convictions and the teachings of Jesus spoken 
to Peter: "Put up again thy sword into his place: 
for all they that take the sword shall perish 
with the sword" (Matt. 26:52; see also Rom. 12). 

Rev. Joseph Tschetter, son of one of the 
Hutterite "spies," Lawrence Tschetter, Chicago, 
said later, "when he compared the Privilegium 
that our people had in Russia and the Conscientious 
Objectors' law of our Government that the latter 
is a much nicer and more just Edict. For a 
Privilegium of that nature creates envy, enmity, 
and hatred and the government is unjust to other 
denominationals and citizens of the land. The 
Conscientious Objector law treats all denominations 
and all citizens alike. It cannot create any 
enmity or hatred. For any citizen in any 
denomination has a right to become a Conscientious 
Objector if he is willing to pay the price." 

After almost ten years in the Crimea, good 
years had come . Materially the situation had 
improved and there was no question about survival. 
They had built homes to stay. Here they could 
live in peace and unity and rear their children in 
their faith, far from the international market and 
the big metropolis. In this peaceful place they 
dreamed of good times , of a handsome domestic 
economy, of a good income and of heavenly blessing. 
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What would the future hold now? 

The Russian government graciously permitted 
anyone to emigrate within ten years with his full 
property. The Mennonites sent deputies to 
Petersburg requesting longer freedom but all 
seemed useless. Their liberty would expire in 
ten years. There would be no exceptions; military 
duty would be required of everyone. 

Cornelius Janzen was suspected by the Russian 
police of fomenting a mass emigration movement 
and was forced to leave Russia. ^He was given 
seven days to leave the country. 

When Czar Alexander learned that many Menno- 
nites were planning to migrate , he sent General 
von Todleben to the Molotschna colony, who 
requested that all emigrants come to church, first 
at Halbstadt and again at Alexanderwohl in Elder 
Jacob Buller's great church. Very many came 
together. Then General von Todleben in his full 
military uniform stepped before the great assembly 
and looked over the assembly with one question: 

"Are all these emigrants?" 

Then he began to speak, loudly and distinctly, 
in pure German: 

His Majesty, Czar Alexander, has sent 
me to you and I am to tell you he loves 
you; you are worthy to dwell in this 
empire; who of you have it in mind to 
emigrate? One hundred years your fathers 
have been in this land, you enjoy it 
here, you have everything arranged so 
well, why will you emigrate? You have 
fine schools, fine churches, fine 
houses and gardens, you need not work 
yourselves, the work is being done 
without you, all you have to do is to 
look after the work, you can hire 
Russian laborers at low wages. Why 
will you emigrate? When you go to 
America you will have to dig trees , 
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weed the roots and break the prairie 
and do all your work yourself. gere 
you have it as fine as you wish. 

However, being concerned and a man of vision, 
Elder Leonard Suderman invited colonists to a 
conference to find ways and means to preserve 
their faith. Attendance proved to be very meager, 
only about ten persons accepted the invitation. 

Among these was Jacob Buller, elder of the 
Alexanderwohl Church, a representative of the 
KZex.ne. Gem&inde., a couple of delegates of the old 
colony, and also Jacob A. Wiebe from the Crimea. 

The result of the conference was that twelve men 
were selected to go to America to investigate the 
possibilities there. 

This deputation of twelve was charged with 
the responsibility of finding a suitable location 
and then negotiating with the government of that 
state acceptable terms of settlement according to 
the following guidelines: (a) Assurance of military 
exemption; (b) quality and quantity of land available 
at reasonable prices; (c) assurance of a church 
organization similar to that practiced in Russia 
and with the use of the German language; (d) reduc- 
tion and consideration of fare costs from Russia 
to America as already offered by the Canadian 
government. A long list of signers obligated ^ 

themselves to whatever the deputies could arrange. 

The deputies divided into groups after landing 
in New York, some going into the province of Cgnada, 
and some trickling down as far south as Texas. 

At least two delegates were more concerned 
about military exemption than the others , for they 
addressed a petition to President Ulysses S. Grant. 
They asked for exemption from military service for 
a period of fifty years, excuse from jury duty, 
judgeship and voting, the right to establish 
schools in the German language and the privilege 
of settling in closed communities. This petition 
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was made by Paul and Lorenz Tschetter, the two 
Hutterite delegates. The president replied through 
the secretary of state Hamilton Fish that certain 
of the privileges asked for were matters for the 
individual states to decide. He gave them no 
encouragement in regard to military service, but 
said he was fairly certain the United States 
would not be engaged in a major foreign war 
during the next fifty years. President Grant, 
in his annual address to the Congress on 
December 1, 1873, spoke highly of the Russian 
Mennonites as prospective settlers and suggested 
favorable action in their behalf. 

During the following months, several bills 
relating to Mennonites were introduced into each 
house of Congress, and lengthy debates ensued. 

There was no objection to the Mennonites as a 
people, but there was much opposition to the idea 
of passinggSpecial legislation in favor of any 
one group . 

While General von Todleben in Russia made 
noble efforts to keep Mennonites in Russia, 

"the United States Senate debated a bill for over 
a week to grant Mennonites a large compact tract 
of western lands," but without result. In the 
end it was the railroad companies, together with 
the state land departments, who provided a way 
for the Mennonites to immigrate. They took a 
lively interest in the possibility of getting 
industrious farmers for their unsettled lands. 

In 1875 the Santa Fe company sent a special agent, 
C. B. Schmidt, to South Russia to bring as many 
Mennonites as possible to their railroad lands 
in Kansas. Eventually, Kansas received tljg bulk 
of this immigration to the United States. 

Going to America to make the investigation 
were Leonard Suderman of Berdiansk and Jacob 
Buller of the Alexanderwohl congregation, both 
representing the Molotschna colony; two represen- 
tatives of the fC6.tU.R2. GcmctRcfe, Elder Cornelius 
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Toews and David Classen; two Hutterian brethren, 

Paul and Lorenz Tschetter; from the Old Colony, 
minister Heinrich Wiebe and Cornelius Buhr, the 
latter at his own expense , representing the 
Bergthal colony; three delegates from Poland, 

Tobias Unruh from the Volhynia settlements , 

Andreas Schrag speaking for the Swiss congregations 
of the same province , and Oberschultz Jacob 
Peters; and Elder Wilhelm Ewert, sent by the 
West Prussian congregation of Heubuden. Thus it 
could be said, the "twelve spies" went to the new 
world. 

These twelve representatives were warmly 
received by the Mennonites in Canada and in the 
United States, who had come in the time of William 
Penn. Both governments indicated their willingness 
to give them all rights and freedom from military 
servij^ since both governments had no draft at the 
time. Enormous stretches of land were viewed, 
and everywhere they found advantages so that to 
choose uniformly was out of the question. 

In the summer of 1873, this delegation 
visited what was then the frontier line of North 
America, from Winnipeg through Minnesota, Dakota, 
Nebraska, and Kansas. They carefully investigated 
the soil and climate of available, satisfactory 
lands. They inquired about political conditions 
and military regulations. 

The Dominion of Canada granted the most liberal 
inducements to prospective settlers . Neither the 
national government in the United States nor any 
of the states could offer terms similar to those 
of Canada, although later three of the western 
states — Kansas, Minnesota and Nebraska — passed 
legislation exempt^gg Mennonites from serving in 
the state militia. 

The high official in Russia worked very hard 
to persuade the Mennonites against emigration; he 
was faithful and true in his duty. He made an 
offer that those who did not like to take up weapons 
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in military duty could do sanitary service, nurse 
the sick, build bridges or take up forestry. His 
offer was largely successful. The greater part 
accepted the compromise and chose the option of 
forestry. Only a few churches decided to emigrate 
the Alexanderwohl Church, the KZ.2A.nz Ge.W2A.nde., the 
Mennonite Brethren and also the newly formed 
church in the Crimea. A few various single 
members of the other churches were also in 
earnest about migration. 

Several reasons may be cited as to why 
General von Todleben succeeded in persuading about 
70 percent of the Mennonites not to migrate in 
this movement. Some were too comfortable to 
leave Russia. Some did nc sense a threat to 
their freedom in the way those who left did, and 
some stayed because they felt that to be the will 
of God. Afterall, God had brought them to Russia 
for a jj^rpose — they were to be the salt of the 
earth. 
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MIGRATION TO AMERICA 

"Be -itAong and a good courage; be not afitiaid, . . . 
to go tn to poAAei - 4 the Zand...." Joshua 7 : 9 , 7 7 

When the deputies returned to Russia and 
brought a favorable report, many were soon ready 
to make the long journey. Their first worry was 
to get rid of their farms, for on these they had 
spent a lot of work and effort. South Russia was 
to have been their home for their old age and the 
dwelling place of their children. Who would buy 
the farms from them now? 

A way was found that they had not expected. 

In Germany, several Lutheran churches, through the 
ministry of a theologian named Hoffman, had be^n 
convinced that the millenium was soon to come. 

On the Crimean peninsula they thought they had 
found the "promised land." These people bought 
the farms. 

When spring came, the Mennonites were ready 
to move. Many sold their belongings very cheaply. 
They sold some land on time, but the buyers became 
unfaithful and did not keep their promises to 
make payments, but trusting the Lord, the Mennonites 
set on their journey. Naturally, not all the 
migrating colonists could dispose of their property 
in that way. 

On April 26, 1874, eighteen families in 
Gnadenfeld had taken certificates that they were 
Mennonites, and on the 27th, fifteen more families. 
Jacob A. Wiebe thanked his Majesty, the Czar, 
through General von Todleben, for the grants they 
had enjoyed in Russia, and prayed for dismissal, 
which the general had promised. 

"In 1874, May 9th, we left our nice earthly 
homes," Wiebe wrote later. 
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When we had gone four verst we could 
still see the beautiful akasia (locust) 
trees in their splendor, full of 
blossoms, till finally the last of 
Annenfeld, we had learned to love, 
vanished from view. Adue, adue 
Annenfeld, where we were privileged 
to taste so many hours of blessing 
from the Lord! And we were happy 
and blessed in the Lord, for the 
love of God was poured in our hearts 
through the Holy Ghost. Through much 
affliction and hardship we went to 
America, where we arrived in Marion 
County, Kansas, the 17th of August, 

1874. 

Cornelius Janzen, who had been forced to 
leave Russia earlier, had a bias in favor of 
Kansas. North America had vast stretches of 
fertile prairies that waited to be settled, and 
Mennonites were invited to this land of "religious 
freedom and unlimited opportunities." A new bill 
passed in the United States Congress made possible 
the construction of railroads across vast areas 
of virgin prairies, which grant gave the Santa 
Fe Railroad three million acres of land in 
Kansas. It was believed that if the land could 
support millions of buffaloes, it would also be 
able to support thousands of farms, towns and 
cities . 

Railroads had appointed representatives to 
interest settlers . The Santa Fe Company had 
secured C. B. Schmidt, a German-speaking young 
man who had come from Dresden, Germany, as their 
agent. He probably did more than anyone else to 
bring Mennonites to Kansas. Mennonites already 
living in America also did a great deal to aid 
Mennonites from Russia so they could come to 
the New World. John F. Funk, pastor of the 
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large Elkhart, Indiana, Mennonite Church and 
editor of the H&lCltd 0& Thuth paper, did much 
to prepare American Mennonites to invite and 
welcome immigrating Russian Mennonites. 

While the Krimmer group was preparing to 
leave their homeland, America experienced hardships. 

In 1874 a severe drought struck the Midwest, and 
in the same summer an appalling horde of grass- 
hoppers annihilated vast areas of farm vegetation. 
While this had its discouraging effect, it also 
prepared the way for thousands of homeseekers from 
Russia. 

The migration of the Krimmer group from the 
Crimea in South Russia was unique for several 
reasons . "Almost the entire church migrated as 
a unit; it was the first church body to arrive in 
America, and this group, more than any other planned 
their villages, Gnadenau and Hof fnungstahl , their 
schools , and their farming operations on the 
Russian village pattern." The group consisted of 
about thirty-five families; it is estimated thag 
a total of about 150 persons were in the group. 

The Krimmer group left the village of 
Annenfeld, near the city of Simferpol, on May 30, 
1874. Elder Wiebe had left a few weeks earlier 
to say farewell to his mother in the Molotschna 
colony and to make further arrangements concerning 
emigration. The group traveled over Odessa to the 
German seaport, Hamburg, and embarked on June 15, 
1874, on the steamship, City of Brooklyn, on the 
Inman Line. Before leaving the harbor. Elder Wiebe 
conducted a farewell service in the bow of^the ship. 

They arrived in Liverpool, on July 2. They 
reached New York on July 15 , after a rather stormy 
voyage . 

The Krimmer group was fortunate to receive 
their passports earlier than those in the 
Molotschna Colony. Thus, they were one of the 
first groups to reach the new shores. 

In New York they were met by Bernard Warkentine , 
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representative of the newly organized Mennonite 
Board of Guardians, an American Mennonite organiz- 
ation fijgmed to help migrating Mennonites from 
Russia . 

From New York they journeyed to Elkhart, 

Indiana, where they were graciously received by 
John F. Funk whom they know through his paper, 

HeAOld deA WahA.k(ldX ("Herald of Truth"). They 
arrived on July 20, early Sunday morning, 
unexpectedly as far as Funk was concerned, and 
at a most inopportune time. Funk's daughter, 

Grace Ann, who had been ill for several days, 
had died Saturday night. Exhausted and grief 
stricken. Funk was awakened to greet a large 
group of immigrants who waited at the depot with 
their baggage. Funk secured the key to a roomy, 
vacant house near the church, hauled the baggage 
and the aged to the quarters , called a grocer to 
open his store to sell the people food. It is 
reported that they took the work into their own 
hands, then, and washed, dressed, prepared dinner 
and at two o'clock had church service. Wiebe was 
invited to preach to a mixed audience of immigrants 
and Elkhart people. Both groups were deeply stirred, 
and many tears of sympathy and thanksgiving were 
shed. 

For about a month the immigrants stayed at 
Elkhart. Some stayed in the rented house while 
others put up temporarily in Funk's church. 

Later they found quarters in an empty factory 
building. Younger and able-bodied men were 
employed by Elkhart farmers , and the local 
congregation donated food and other necessities 
to the poorer families. An Elkhart farmer 
brought a load of split firewood for use by the 
immigrants, but Wiebe refused it, saying that 
the men would be happy to cut and split the wood 
themselves if they could have it for kindling. 

This attitude pleased the farmer and the Elkhart 
people . 
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In the meantime , Elder Wiebe and Franz R. 
Janzen were chosen to scout for an appropriate 
location for the settlement in the West. They 
looked at land in Dakota and Nebraska but decided 
against either^lace since they were used to a 
warmer climate than Dakota, and in Nebraska the 
wells were too deep and expensive. The immigrants 
did not have much money, and they were used to dug 
wells, so they traveled on to Kansas. Kansas had 
been in their minds even in the Crimea. C. B. 
Schmidt drove with them all over Kansas as far 
west as Great Bend. On a hot day they ate their 
dinner under a tree on section 13 in Marion County 
on the bank of the South Cottonwood River, where 
Peter Harms lived later. The heat was great. 

Agent Schmidt looked at his hands full of blisters , 
and said, "I believe I have done my part." He 
had no more land to show them. While he fervently 
hoped they would decide to purchase Santa Fe lands 
through him, he secretly feared that on account 
of the intense heat, and evidences of the terrible 
grasshopper scourge, they might decide for Nebraska 
or Dakota. 

Finally, Wiebe and Janzen realized that the 
time had come for them to make a choice. They 
were weary and undecided but the immigrants were 
waiting for word. They agreed that Kansas was the 
location for them. They felt assured by the 
presence of a few Mennonite settlers--to the north 
of Newton was Elder Buller, to the south of Peabody 
and Newton, Elder Suderman, and Elder Ewert to the 
north of Peabody. Since the Krimmer Mennonite 
Brethren held strongly to the judgment of these 
three elders, they tcj>^ made their decision to 
settle in this area. They preferred the Kansas 
climate inasmuch as it was simi^r to the climate 
they were used to in the Crimea. Seeing some 
creeks , which meant that there must be some rains , 
and feeling that Kansas must be a favorable spot, 
they chose Marion County . 
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They contracted for twelve alternate sections 
of Santa Fe land, 7,680 acres in Risley towiji|hip. 
They paid from two to four dollars an acre. 

Counting the intervening sections, the land deal 
totaled twenty-four sections, ten miles west of 
Marion Center and fourteen miles northwest of 
Peabody, the nearest railroad point. Further 
assurance of having made a good selection came 
later when Wiebe dug a well and found water at 
eighteen to twenty feet. 

Traveling and selecting the location for a 
settlement while the group tarried at Elkhart 
took about one month. The choice made, 

Agent Schmidt offered to go personally to Elkhart 
to bring the immigrants to Kansas. In the meantime, 
Wiebe and Janzen hurried to make preparations for 
their arrival and to get everything ready before 
winter. Wiebe rented an empty store building, 
bought a stove, table, and a wagon for the horses 
he had purchased. While they waited for their 
families, the weather was very hot. 

J. A. Wiebe reports that he came into great 
temptation because of the high winds . Everything 
was dry and withered. The year before, grasshoppers 
had taken everything. He realized that his people 
might be discouraged to see the wind and dust 
sweep through the streets of Peabody when they 
arrived. The thought of this suddenly made him 
fear as to whether they would be able to make a 
living here. The responsibility for having 
selected a place of settlement for so many poor 
people rested heavily upon him. In his grief, he 
sat down on the steps of the hotel in Peabody 
and thought of the poor families. They had no 
provisions, no friend in the New World, no dwel- 
lings, no agricultural implements or seed. 

Everything seemed to be high in price and some of 
the people were old, weak and sick. The future 
seemed very gloomy. There was no prospect for 
rain, only wind, dust and great heat. 
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Jacob wept. Just then Mrs. August Seybold, 
the landlady of the hotel at whose doorstep he 
was sitting, came to him. 

"Mr. Wiebe what ails you?" She asked him. 

He told her his grief, and she began to console 
him. Pointing to the street, she said, "Do you 
see those stones? They are sometimes entirely 
under water. It can rain very hard here, and 
soon it will rain. Oh, Mr. Wiebe, be of good 
cheer — such people as you will make tlji^ir living! " 
And so it was, it soon began to rain. 

The group from Elkhart arrived at Peabody 
by train via Topeka, Kansas, on August 16, 1874, 
early on a Sunday morning. Coming on the main 
line of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe to 
Peabody, a thriving metropolis of five houses. 

Elder Wiebe was there to meet his weary travelers. 
Almost everyone was asleep, so the trainmen of the 
locomotive put the coach with the settlers on a 
side track, and the train proceeded on its way. 

When the coach was parked, Elder Wiebe mounted the 
car and, finding the passengers asleep, exclaimed 
in low German, "A uZZcA & chJLa.pt " ("Everybody 
sleeps"). Upon hearing hjg voice, the people awoke 
and were up in an instant. Then came a hearty 
greeting and welcome. 

The Commonwealth VapOt, Topeka, Kansas, dated 
September 10, 1874, reported the following on 
Thursday morning, under a title, "The Mennonites, 
How they look and what they bring with them. " 

Large crowds of visitors flocked to 
the King bridge shops yesterday (Most 
likely September 8, 1874, in Topeka), 
to see six hundred Mennonites who 
arrived in our city and took quarters 
here Tuesday. Concerning the arrival 
of these "Russian Baptists" in New York, 
the Herald says, "They were all Germans." 

They had brought huge tin pans, crockery, 
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etc. , with them, and their outfits 
include in almost every case, baskets 
groaning under loads of bread, cheese, 
sausage, etc. 

Their leaders said that 1,000 more 
were expected by the Teutonia which is now 
due. Over 2,000 are already in this 
country, and as there are some 40,000 
in Russia, we may expect large additions 
to this number. They all want to avoid 
military duty, which conflicts with 
their religious beliefs, and expect to 
pass their days peacefully in the 
western parts of America. They are not 
afraid of the Indians, and will fight 
sufficiently, if necessary, to save 
their scalps. 

Volhynia, where a great many of these 
Mennonites come from, must be remarkably 
cheap place to live. A handsome suit 
of clothes, fit for Sunday wear, $15.00; 
hats, 80 cents; boots, $2.00 to $4.00. 

Farm laborers near the Black Sea, 
were paid 40 rubles per year — about 
$2.50 a month. It is no wonder they 
expect to improve their conditions 
by coming to this country. Some of 
the Mennonites bring a good deal of 
money, many as much as $1,000 or 
$2,000, but a great many are poor. 

They all seem to be full of hope and 
anxious to see their new homes. 

The day after arriving in Peabody they rode 
out upon the land. John Fast, Sr. , who already 
lived there, came with a conveyance to get people; 
also Wilhelm Ewert, M^s. Peter Funk and John 
Ratzlaff sent teams. American neighbors lent a 
helping hand. Wiebe took his family in his own 
wagon, which he had already purchased; he also 
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owned a scythe, a spade, a rake and a fork. 

They traveled fourteen miles to the northwest 
from Peabody on that seventeenth day of August, 
1874. The rolling prairie was covered with grass 
three feet high. There were no roads, no trees 
except a fringe along the creek banks and no 
sign of habitation except an occasional settler's 
shanty. Many of these were deserted because 
settlers had packed up and left the area when 
the drought and grasshopper invasion had 
destroyed their crops. Their leaving meant the 
land was now available for Mennonite immigrants. 

The hot, dry winds sweeping over the prairies 
and the parched grass made the countryside seem 
even more desolate and uninviting than it would 
have been in a normal season. Elder Wiebe drove 
ahead with a load of lumber and utensils and his 
family on top to the little stake that marked the 
spot he had chosen. When they reached the spot, 
he stopped. Mrs. Wiebe asked why he stopped. 

When told this was the place where they were to 
live, she began to weep. What a contrast to the 
beautiful home they had left behind in Russia! 

For one week, the Jacob A. Wiebe family lived 
with a Mrs. Peter Funk in the Brudertahl area who 
had come to America from Prussia a year earlier. 

J. G. Barkman recalls that fourteen families sat 
around that table (j>^ boards and benches in the new 
barn of Mgs. Funk, whose husband had died in 
America. 

After that week, Jacob A. Wiebe hauled lumber 
from Newton with horses. They moved onto their 
own land August 24, 1874. Wiebe had constructed 
a shelter with boards tied slanting southward, 
under which the whole family slept — parents and 
five children. The first night when retiring 
they asked each other, "Will it rain?" The answer 
was "Who knows ! " At night the rain came . The 
parents were discussing the situation, overhead by 
the Barkman boy, who was asked, "Are you wet?" 
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When he said no, but he could reach the wet, 
he was told to sleep, for in the mor^ng the 
sun would shine and it would be dry. 
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GNADENAU 

In 1874 the population of Marion County, 
Kansas, was between four and five thousand 
people with the greater number living in the 
eastern half of the county. The three towns of 
Peabody, Marion and Florence had a combined 
population of eleven hundred. Hillsboro was 
founded later in 1879 and named after John G. 

Hill, its founder, who homesteaded in that vicinity 
in 1871 and donated a plot of ground to Santa Fe 
Railway in return for their promise that they w^uld 
run a rail line to that spot and erect a depot. 

It was a long step from South Russia and the 
Crimean Peninsula to the plains of Kansas and the 
founding of Gncidincui , literally translated "Grace 
Meadow." The group of immigrants who chose this 
name apparently felt that it best expressed their 
spiritual and physical needs and aspirations. 

They felt their dependence upon the grace of God. 
For them it was a meadow in which they expected to 
experience His grace as they began life anew in a 
country where they hoped to live according to their 
religious convictions. 

Wiebe and Janzen had contracted for twelve 
alternate sections (7680 acres) of Santa Fe land 
through C^ B. Schmidt for three to seven dollars 
per acre. They bought only railroad land because 
they feared that buying homestead land might 
involve them in obligations not in harmony with 
their faith. The land was located in Risley Town- 
ship (now Liberty Township) in western Marion 
County, Kansas. The south branch of the Cotton- 
wood River ran through the tract of land. With 
the help of a few others, Wiebe chose the spot 
where the village might be laid out and where he 
himself wished to locate. 

The village proper occupied section 11. 
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A street was cut through the center of the section 
from east to west along which the sod and frame 
houses were later built on the north of the 
street, facing south. A few houses on the sout^ 
side were homes of people who did not own land. 

The village was modeled after the Russian 
Mennonite pattern, each section being divided 
into twenty strips of equal width^and a little 
less than half a mile in length. 

This was the most perfect of the few coopera- 
tive villages organized by Mennonites in Kansas. 
Even here, however the system lasted only two or 
three years. Conditions in America differed vastly 
from conditions in Russia, and many factors entered 
into the breakdown of the closed community. 

Factors contributing to the downfall of the village 
system in America included (1) absence of necessity 
for banding together for safety as they had been 
forced to do along the Turkish border in South 
Russia; (2) improved agricultural machinery, which 
made strip farming impractical; (3) the spirit of 
the American frontier, which tolerated no barriers; 
(4) close contact with non-Mennonite neighbors;^ 
and (5) confusion over the allocation of taxes. 

Each one was to have his own deed for the posses- 
sion of his land. Elder Wiebe reported the 
following in discussing the purchase of land at 
Gnadenau and the needs of pioneer farmers : 

We originally bought 12 sections of land 
of the railroad company in Risley 
township, later Liberty township on 
ten years' credit; we had to pay down 
some, and the dear friends and general 
agent C. B. Schmidt, and Case and Billings, 
have treated us nicely and faithfully. 

We were all poor people, many families 
owed their traveling expenses. They had 
to go in debt for land, oxen, plow, farm 
wagon and even their sod house; they 
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had to have provisions for a year; there 
was no chance of earning something, so 
they had to go in debt for that too , 
there was no other way than to borrow 
money, but where? We were strangers, 
had no friends here, only Bernard 
Warkentin of Halstead knew us from Russia, 
and he helped us through Elder Christian 
Krehbiel with a loan of a thousand 
dollars, when those were distributed, it 
was said: "Brother Wiebe, we also need 
oxen and a plow to break prairie." 

Then Cornelius Jansen of Nebraska, well 
known Consul Jansen, lent us one thou- 
sand dollars; when these were distri- 
buted, it was said, "Brother Wiebe, we 
have to buy provisions for a year, and 
some lumber to build houses ; " then the 
Elder Wilhelm Ewert lent us one thousand 
dollars. Then the time of paying for the 
land came , so Jacob Funk lent us one 
thousand dollars . (Later this was all 
repaid with interest- ^ftdand) . 

So we sat in our poor sod houses, some 
two feet deep in the ground, the walls 
of sod, the roof of long reed grass, 
that reached into the prairie. In part 
we were glad to have progressed so far 
before the winter, but we did not think 
of the great danger we were in, as we 
lived in the middle of the prairie in 
knee-high grass. But there we had a 
dear English neighbor on section 12 , 

John Risley. The good man saw in what 
great danger we were, because we lived 
some twenty-five families on one section 
of land, all in a row as in a village. 

The dear friend, John Risley, had seen 
a prairie fire in the west, so he went 
for his five pair of oxen and big plow, 
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and plowed five or eight times around 
the village with his five yoke of oxen, 
and told us in a brotherly way, "Now, 
dear people, burn off the grass between 
the furrows, else all you have may 
burn for you," and we followed his 
advice, thanks to the Lord. 

Two other villages were established in this 
area as migrants moved in: HotffinungAtk&Z (Hope 
Valley) and AZ&XCindeA^gJLd, the former three or 
four miles to the northwest and the latter to 
the southwest a few miles. These villages were 
laid out in similar fashion as was Gnadenau. 

The villages included a church and a school- 
house. Elder Wiebe and Johann Harder tried with 
united effort to serve the church according to 
Genesis 2:15. They served with the preaching of 
the gospel and conducted Sunday school and prayer 
meetings. After a few months the first baptism 
was performed in America along with the Lord's 
Supper and the washing of feet according to 
John 13. The first church building at Gnadenau, 
erected in the fall of 1874, was a small sod 
building with thatched roof. It was built on 
the present site of the Gnadenau school building. 
The primitive house of worship stood in the 
center of the village. It served also as a school- 
house and was occupied by John Harder, the first 
school teacher, as a dwelling. 

The walls of this hastily constructed sod 
church soon crumbled on account of the rain seeping 
in and soaking the walls; therefore, it was replaced 
in 1876 by a more substantial structure of pine 
lumber and stood across the street from the 
original church site. It was during the summer 
of 1876 that the need for a church building 
became apparent, and without planning it so, a 
way was made available for its construction. 

The Santa Fe Railway Association offered to ship 
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the lumber free if purchased in the east, and a 
wellwisher of the Prussian Mennonites south of 
Peabody was willing to lend the needed funds with 
low interest rates. A building plan was drawn 
almost without opposition and the lumber was ordered. 
Both the shipper and lender were happy to be of 
help, and soon the church was erected. The building 
was 48 by 24 by 10 feet. The outside was built 
of lumber, and the inside masonry was of 
(LLifitZyL&gzZn) hollow bricks--for which everyone 
paid a certain amount of money--a wooden floor 
and a shingle roof. The church stood on the south 
side of the street, was painted white, and was 
ready for use in 1877. This day of dedication was 
a special day of thanksgiving, not only because of 
the new building, but also because seven families 
who had gone over to. the brethren church, but 
could not be reconciled to the church's "freedom" 
ideas, returned and were welcomed with joy. On 
February 15, 1877, the first congregation was 
incorporated . 

It may be of interest to remind ourselves of 
some of the first services . The Sunday morning 
service consisted of singing a few songs and 
generally of two sermons, given without manuscript. 
The general usage in the Old Country had been to 
read these sermons from a manuscript, but the 
Gnadenau church and others had discarded this way 
of preaching. Jacob A. Wiebe wrote that he had 
read sixty sermons from manuscripts, but when the 
new organization took place , he began to present 
his sermons not from a written page nor from notes. 
The singing was different from what it is now. 

The first Gnadenau church book reports that there 
were three l/o-tiae.ng27l, but possibly they were not 
very active. Several brethren who had the gift of 
song announced the song and read the first line. 

Then the congregation sang it. The second line 
was read and sung, so through the song. If the 
leader had some practice in l /0SiA(Zge.n and could 
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carry a tune well, the singing was edifying. The 
ministers used the same method line-by-line reading 
and singing through the song. Some of the ministers 
were good at this, others not so good, and the 
song service depended on the gifts of the leader. 

A few years later, efforts were made to 
print a textbook of their own. When it came from 
the press it was not what some had expected it to 
be. It had many very good songs, but it had no 
way to learn the different tunes. Each song 
indicated the melody that was to be used for the 
song. These melodies were from a Cho^LCitbuck that 
a Mennonite in Russia had compiled . At first it 
had one hundred melodies, later it had more. The 
method of learning these songs was by way of 
numbers; although it was a good system, it never 
became popular in North America. In a short time 
the American system was adopted, although some 
opposition existed; but in the course of time the 
protest died out. Singing in parts also found 
unfavorable reception. To sing four melodies 
on one song was altogether too worldly. Who had 
ever thought of such a thing! 

Although Jacob A. Wiebe had been the first 
Sunday school teacher, he was unable to overcome 
the resistance against Sunday school. A few 
brethren had taken up the work voluntarily and were 
on the way to success; they held i,i.nQi,t-Undnn (song 
practices) and brought in the lesson system with 
printed lessons, but the opposition became so 
great that they quit. These few people believed 
that now these new "things" were out, but a 
compromise was arranged and the Sunday school 
continued, although with less enthusiasm. 

Heinrich Wiebe, who had taken over the work, tried 
his best to add these two, singing practice and 
Sunday school, to a branch of the church, but in 
vain. For years this part of evangelism remained 
a voluntary work. That was the beginning and 
foundation of the present more superior work in 
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the church . 

In 1897 a frame church building was erected 
two miles south of Hillsboro at a more centrally 
located place since some of the members had moved 
west of the settlement. It replaced the "winged" 
church built in 1877 in the Gnadenau village. 

This building served the community until 1956 when 
it was destroyed by fire early Christmas morning. 
Although the building was gone, it was as one 
member said, "We feel that although the gilding 
is destroyed, the church is still here." 

Notwithstanding the scarcity of money during 
the first few years the people of Gnadenau prospered. 
By 1879, only five years after settlement, 
practically all land in the original colony was ^ 
paid for and warranty deeds issued to the owners. 

In the fall of 1874 they were able to rent some 
plowed ground from American neighbors in sections 
12 and 14 ; they planted wheat and were rewarded 
with a good crop in the summer of 1875. They had 
brought some seed with them, later known as Turkey 
Red Wheat, because of its reddish golden color and 
because it first grew in.^ little valley in Turkey 
where Mennonites got it. 

When the Peter M. and Anna Barkman family 
migrated from Caslov, a Crimean city near the 
Black Sea in Russia in 1874, it became one of their 
daughter Anna Barkman 's duties when she was eight 
years old to select only the largest kernels of 
red-golden color to fill two gallons of wheat to 
take along to the New World. Her father gave her 
a compliment ^d a handful of hazel nuts for her 
patient work. Although some writers give the 
Gnadenau group sole credit for the introduction 
of Turkey Red winter wheat into this country, it is 
also claimed that other Menmjrjites could have 
brought wheat along as well. At any rate, this 
wheat has become the "grandfather" of all United 
States hard red winter wheat. It has become famous 
as preferred milling wheat and a suitable seed for 
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the Mid West. Russian sunflowers and watermelons 
were also favorite items in their diet. 

One of the first frame houses in Gnadenau 
was the residence of Elder Jacob A. Wiebe. It 
had a maze of small rooms and passages, with t^g 
stable being located at the back of the door. 

The cemetery was located to the rear of the 
church. It is believed that thirty to forty 
persons lie buried in that first cemetery . Just 
beyond the row of trees stands a heart-shaped 
stone marking the grave of Lizzie Wohlgemuth, 
wife of J. Klaassen, born May 21, 1857, who 
died February 21, 1894. The inscription reads, 

"We shall meet again." There are only three 
stones on the cemetery grounds now, beside the 
marker of the place in memory of the Krimmer 
Mennonite Brethren pioneers — 1874-1897. Another 
cemetery is located two miles south and one mile 
west of Hillsboro in which there are seven tomb- 
stones. This is known as the Loewen cemetery. 

The earliest burial, according to the seven 
stones, was that of Franz, son of P. P. and A. 

Loewen, who was born on November 16, 1876, and 
died on July 30, 1878. The most recent burial 
was that of P. P. Loewen, born March 27, 1837, 
died June 1, 1926, the stone bearing the inscription, 
"Fasset eure Seelen mit Geduld Luke 21:19." 

The present cemetery is located at the latest 
rural church site, two miles south of Hillsboro. 

On the plot of ground is a marker of the coming 
and settlement of the Krimmer Mennonite Brethren 
from South Russia to Gnadenau Village, Marion 
County on August 16, 1874. This large marble 
marker was erected by the Parkview Mennonite 
Brethren Church (formerly Gnadenau KMB Church) , 
Hillsboro, Kansas, August, 1974. In the cemetery 
lie buried Elder Jacob A. Wiebe, his wife, Justine 
Friesen Wiebe, and other early settlers as well as 
more recent members. The cemetery is being used 
now in 1982 and is kept up neatly. 
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The erection o^the first schoolhouse was of 
primary importance. All who were able were 
called to help in this building program. It was 
a work of fellowship and community concern. 

Two teams of horses were used to help break the 
sod. Some men built the foundation, some hauled 
the sod closer and laid the pieces nearby ready 
for use. Between the sod a, little lime was spread 
to help hold it together. Uncle Keck and others 
prepared the frames for the doors and windows . 

The building stood north-south lengthwise on the 
side east of the road going north of the half-mile 
street. The south part of the building was the 
school room; the northwest corner was the teacherage 
and the northeast corner was the entrance with the 
clothes closet. 

The building was completed by October, and 
the first church services were held in it. For 
the fiftieth Jubilee, Uncle P. A. Wiebe of 
Springfield, who came from Russia in October, 

1874, wrote that the Gnadenauer had their school 
building ready for services in one month. In this 
building many learned their first letters and 
their first Bible verses. Barkman's verse was 
John 1:1. Uncle John Harder was the first teacher. 

Tuition was not especially required. 

Whoever was able hauled a load of stones from 
Marion or a load of lumber from Peabody or Newton 
for the teacher. 

In the third year of the school's operation, 
Flaming became its second teacher. He taught his 
pupils to sing from the Psalms, for example, Psalm 
118:15a, "Man singt mit Freuden vom Sieg in den 
huetten der Gerechten;" Psalm 134, "Lobet den 
Herrn, der zu Zion Wohnet:" Psalm 42 "Harre meine 
Seele, Harre des Hern." It seems that the message 
of the Psalms was summarized in the expression of 
these short choruses. 

The school building did not last very long, 
possibly three terms. The overhang was narrow, 
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and in 1876 there was a considerable amount of 
rain. The wall was soaked and fell over. That 
was the same year they began to build the new 
church. Here children from Ebenfeld — Hieberts, 
Klaassens and Eitzens--attended school. 

Elder Gerhard Wieler was the third teacher. 
The first year he taught in the German language 
in Franz Janzen's house; and the second year 
in the Hof fnungstahl school was his first year 
teaching the English language. There the 
Alexanderf elder and Hof fnungstaler and Gnadenauer 
attended. 

The fourth teacher, Johan Fast, a Gnadenauer, 
was now ready to teach in the English language. 

It became the responsibility of the teacher to 
instruct two or three months in the English. 
Subsequently a law was passed to conduct five 
months of English and after that six months. 
Apparently it was all aimed at causing the Germans 
to give up their language, states Barkman. Their 
religion must be translated into English. But 
the people were not ready to give up their 
language entirely. For several terms old Uncle 
Harder taught classes in German in the church. 
Feelings for the language of their fathers was 
strong: 

The old German songs are not sung any- 
more, except possibly in the family 
circle. We hang on a little tenaciously; 
we can even write and read in the low 
German--and who of us has ever seen a 
low German school? Uncle Friesen? 

Maybe the language is to blame. Here 
in America we have used the low German 
as our principal language for seventy- 
five years, in the home, and in Russia 
also that long, and at least that long 
in Germany, maybe even a hundred years 
and it is still the old language.... 

Who knows what language we'll use in 
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heaven? 

The change from German to English meant not 
only learning a new language but also the adoption 
of a new life-style; this could readily affect 
their moral standards. Keeping German, they felt, 
would separate them from ways of secular society. 
Thus they held on tenaciously to what was con- 
sidered a biblically orientated way of life, for 
they wanted to be Christlike in all their ways. 

Gnadenau became the mother church of the 
Krimmer Mennonite Brethren in North America. 

At times the church in Gnadenau was known as 
"Wiebe ' s Gemeinde," so called after its founder. 

Wiebe served as the first elder and leader 
of the Gnadenau congregation from its beginning 
until his retirement in 1900. He was succeeded 
by his brother Heinrich Wiebe who had come from 
Russia in 1876 and who had been a minister in 
Russia in the Mennonite Brethren Church. 

Heinrich served as elder and leader until his 
death in 1910. From 1910 until 1935, John J. 
Friesen served in that capacity. He was ordained 
to the eldership by John Esau, Inman, Kansas, and 
served as leader and elder for the longest term 
of any eldejgin the church. He was termed to be 
a diplomat, while F. V. Wiebe who succeeded him 
(1935-1945) was gifted as an evangelist. Wiebe 
was at this time home from the Mongolian Mission 
field. Following him Ezra Barkman, a member of 
the Gnadenau church, served as leader from 1945 
to 1947. He was followed by George L. Classen 
(1947-1950) , a student at Tabor College who was 
ordained in February of 1948 at Gnadenau. A 
Canadian student at Tabor was Edward Epp, who 
served from 1950 to 1952 when he graduated from 
Tabor and returned to Canada. At that point David 
V. Wiebe served several years until the church 
consolidated with the Lehigh (Kansas) Mennonite 
Brethren Church and became a member of the Southern 
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District of the Mennonite Brethren Church, 
leaving the Krimmer Mennonite Brethren Church, 
which it had pioneered, and of which it had been 
a member for about eight-five years. Reportedly 
the combined m^gjbership at Gnadenau at that time 
was about 155. 

Other ministers of the church in those first 
years include Abraham Harms and Abraham Becker. 
Harms had reported that he had voted for Becker 
and thought he would be elected. But when the 
election was over it was Abraham Harms. He 
preached strongly for repentance in those early 
years . 

Abraham Klaassen had been a preacher in the 
KtlA.nl Gimiindl in Russia but not in the Crimea. 

He migrated to Manitoba and from there to Kansas. 
He, too, was received as a minister. 

Younger workers, too, were assigned places 
at Gnadenau, such as John P. Harder. At one 
time when preaching concerning the love of God, 
Harder said, "If I could borrow Jacob's ladder 
and step into heaven and ask Gabriel how much 
God loved the world, he would say, 'so much that 
he gave his only begotten son, that whosoever 
believed in Him should not perish but have ever- 
lasting life.'" Later, John F. Harder married a 
daughter of the Klaassens, an elder at Buhler, 
and shortly thereafter they joined the Adventists. 

Jacob Harms , a son of Abraham Harms , and 
Nicolai Jost made house visits and did good work. 
Soon thereafter they left to join the Holdeman 
church. 

David P. Schroeder came as a minister from 
Russia and settled at Springfield. There the 
newly converted group met in homes and on the 
first Sunday of the month they came to attend 
at Gnadenau. 

Edward Leppke came to America in 1877 as 
a Baptist. He was received as a minister; he 
labored much, perhaps ten years. Then his wife 
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died and he moved to Tampa to buy land cheaply; 
there he found a wife among the Adventists, whom 
he then joined. 

In 1870 an election for ministers resulted 
in the choice of Johan A. Flaming of Hof fnungstahl 
and P. A. Wiebe of Springfield. When the church 
was built at Springfield, David Schroeder became 
elder, and P. A. Wiebe was elected to serve as 
minister. 

In Gnadenau, Peter Wohlgemuth was deacon, who 
later moved to Anaheim, California. Gerhard Peters 
was then chosen as deacon and Abraham Groening 
as assistant in 1898. 

In 1900 another election for ministers was 
held, which resulted in the choice of Peter Block 
from north of Hillsboro and John F. Friesen of 
Gnadenau. When Block's wife died, he moved to 
Inman where he soon found another wife and where 
he worked many years in the Zoar Church. 

Jacob A. Wiebe was also a "bone setter" and 
during church business meetings a stranger would 
often come in and report a broken arm. Wiebe 
would then have to relinquish leadership to his 
assistant. When Elder Jacob A. Wiebe resigned, 
there was a heavy loss in membership at Gnadenau. 

In 1900 his assistant, Heinrich Wiebe, was made 
elder and leader. John F. Friesen became his 
assistant. Friesen was somewhat hard of hearing, 
but his wife was helpful and then it worked well. 

In 1907, another minister's election was 
held, and A. J. Baerg and J. G. Barkman were 
chosen. The day before the election, the deacon 
Gerhard Peters died, and so Abraham Groening was 
elected in his place. When Groening chose to 
move to Hillsboro, David Dalke was elected deacon. 

In August, of 1910, the church was startled 
by the message that their elder Heinrich Wiebe 
had died suddenly. He had been at church on Sunday 
in his regular place, but Monday he died of a 
heart attack. After the noon meal he had gone to 
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the post office, talked with different persons, 
and walked across the street from Schaeffler's 
store toward the first Mennonite Church. He 
reached out his arm to lean on a post but fell 
over and died on the spot. Two men saw him 
fall and carried him three blocks to his home. 

Peter Rempel, pastor of the Hillsboro Mennonite 
Brethren Church at the time, preached the funeral 
sermon. Wiebe had visited the colony in Russia 
where Rempel was reared. Among other things, he 
said of the deceased that he had never heard 
preaching like what Wiebe had preached then. Wiebe 
had begun with the hymn writer's verse: 

Zu Jesus Fueszen sank ich hin, Bat weinend 
urn Erbarmen; 

Da neigte sich sein Hirten sinn. Da half er 
schnell mir Armen; 

Da ward viel Gnad' auch mir geschenkt. Die 
schuld ins tiefste Meer versenkt, 

Wie froh bin ich, wie selig. 

Heinrich Wiebe had contributed to Rempel 's 
conversion, and now Rempel was privileged to preach 
his funeral sermon. He thanked the Lord for this! 

Following this, John J. Friesen, the assistant 
leader, called a church meeting at the first oppor- 
tunity and presented the question, "What do we 
want to do next?" Then he said, "Whoever wants 
to continue working, may rise." Everybody got up 
on his feet. That gave courage. John J. Friesen 
was ordained as elder on Easter Day, 1915 

Brother D. E. Harder came from Oklahoma and 
moved to Hillsboro. He was a professor at Tabor 
College, but also a minister at Gnadenau and later 
served as Conference moderator. He was elected to 
that position in £gl3, and he served for thirteen 
successive years. 

In 1915, a branch church was organized in 
Hillsboro called the Bethany Krimmer Mennonite 
Brethren Church. It was located at 217 South Main 
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to serve Gnadenau members living in Hillsboro and 
students attending Tabor College from KMB Churches. 

D. E. Harder became the leading preacher, assisted 
by David Dalke from Hillsboro and David J. S. 

Mendel from South Dakota, elected minister in South 
Dakota but now a student at the college. Brother 
David Dalke became deacon at Bethany and J. W. 
Suderman was elected deacon at Gnadenau. The 
Hillsboro church became known as the KAA.C.ktSA.H. 

Other ministers who served the church included: 

F. V. Wiebe, D. V. Wiebe, and J. E. Dalke, who was 
also the last church secretary. The church was 
discontinued in 1937 because of the small attendance 
and the heavy expense of mantaining it. 

In 1921, another minister's election was held 
at Gnadenau, which resulted in the choice of John 
B. Dick and P. R. Jost. Brother Dick had recently 
come from Russia and married Helen Wiebe at Gnadenau. 
Soon thereafter he located near the Ebenfeld Church 
and subsequently joined there. Dick and Jost were 
ordained at Gnadenau on August 23, 1921, along with 
Jacob J. Suderman as deacon. Dick had been baptized 
in Russia and united with a Mennonite Brethren 
church there; he served the Ebenfeld Church as lay 
minister for about ten years before moving to 
California in 1937; he died at Reedley, California, 
on July 21, 1961. 1 

At that time, ordination of women as deaconesses 
was practiced. Serving the sick in hospitals was 
considered an important Christian ministry , and 
thus several nurses giving themselves to the pro- 
fession were considered worthy of the ministry as 
deaconesses. Eliese Wiebe, a schoolteacher, took 
training in Newton (Bethel Hospital) ; later she 
served as administrator of a nursing school in the 
Hillsboro hospital. She was ordained at the time 
her father, P. A. Wiebe, was ordained as elder and 
Isbrand Harder was ordained as a minister on 
Pentecost Day in 1914. Justina Wardentin, Maria 
T. Ratzlaff and Liese Friesen were ordained as 
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deaconesses on November 17, 1918, with J. J. 

Friesen and John Esau officating. The service w^| 
held in the Hillsboro Mennonite Brethren Church. 
These were called sisters. Liese Heinrichs was 
ordaig^d to the deaconate ministry on August 24, 
1919. Others were in this service but apparently 
were not ordained. 

When deacon Suderman died, Brother J. R. M. 
Jost was chosen to serve as Deacon and Brother 
J. E. Friesen became assistant. These two were 
ordained on September 23, 1941. 

The families of Gnadenau lost quite a few 
people who left for California in the 1930s. 

Mark R. Jost, Jake S. Jost, P. S. Friesen, H. S. 
Friesen, H. H. Barkman, P. H. Barkman, H. D. 

Wiebe , John S. Friesen, and others moved to 
Reedley-Dinuba areas in California. Most likely 
the depression and economic outlook caused many 
to seek better opportunities in the West. If what 
Helen Blanche Shipley says is true, that the force 
that held the people together in their settlement,^ 
was religious rather than industrial or economic, 
it may also have been a spiritual or partly 
spiritual motive that caused some to leave for 
California. At least, the forces of everyday 
living in the Kansas community had overtaken the 
religious factor, and local values possibly had 
weakened. 

By this time Gnadenau had also lost quite a 
few members to communities other than California. 
Springfield had built its own house of worship. 

Many brothers and sisters had moved to Weatherford, 
Oklahoma. The Frenchcreek brothers and sisters 
had begun going to the Hillsboro Mennonite Brethren 
Church as well as some of the Lehighers. The 
Gnadenau Church at Herbert, Saskatchewan was made 
up of former Kansas members, and so the local 
church at Gnadenau became less and less. As J. G. 
Barkman put^t, "We had to rejoice in our decrease" 
(Isaiah 1) . Perhaps that is one reason why 
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consolidation with the Lehigh Mennonite Brethren 
Church and the Southern District of the Mennonite 
Brethren became so urgent for Gnadenau. 
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FAITH 

They brought theiti new-fiound fiaith with, them 
to the new bhoneb. 

The move from the Crimea and the Molotschna 
to Kansas was made at great cost to the Krimmer 
Mennonite Brethren, but for them it was worth the 
price. The worldiness among the Mennonite settlers 
in Russia and the increased pressure crowding out 
their simple faith in God, militated against their 
desire to remain in Russia. Their hope of part- 
icipation in the administration of justice was dim, 
and they were unable to escape the strong drive 
of the mennonites for the land allotted them in the 
government Taurien in the Molotschna, which made 
it manditory that descendants find their existence 
away from their mother church. 

For a group of sinners who had come to the 
knowledge of salvation, one of the hardest tests 
of faith was the reversal of the Russian Privile- 
gium and the requirement of military service. 

This included the loss of the privilege to conduct 
their own schools , to use the German language and 
to order their own affairs. This was a hard blow 
to their new-found faith in the teachings of Jesus. 

Then came the invitation to move to America — a 
land where they would be able to propagate their 
new faith as they desired. Even though they would 
suffer loss materially, they would bring their new- 
found faith with them to the new shores . They 
adhered firmly to I Corinthians 3:11, "For other 
foundation can no man lay than that is laid, which 
is Jesus Christ." Christ and the BibJ.e had become 
the basis of their conduct and faith. 

The conversion and immersion of eighteen 
(some sources say nineteen) souls aroused a lot of 
attention in the community. Increasing numbers of 
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people had similar experiences in their spiritual 
lives and committed themselves in faith and 
trust to Jesus Christ. Many were in fear of their 
soul's destiny and were concerned about a real 
change of heart. At times they struggled for 
days, months, even years, wrestling and grappling 
with themselves for the peace and satisfaction. 

A certain earnestness gripped them and at times 
they were caught in ecstasy or even in a trance 
in an effort to reach a decision and find 
satisfying peace. Mrs. J. A. Wiebe was one of 
those people. She wrote of her experience to 
her family in 1866. A translation from the 
German follows: 

OUT OF DARKNESS INTO THE LIGHT 

Margenau, Russia, 11 April, 1866. 

Dear Father and siblings (G(tt>C.hwjj>£eA) , 
Inasmuch as I have not reported to 
you, my beloved, how the Lord has 
disciplined me, I wish to report this 
in writing. 

I cannot thank the Lord enough for 
His grace and all He has done for me 
a sinner. "Whom the Lord loveth. He 
chasteneth and scourgeth evey son whom 
He receiveth." When I was ill in 
Margenau last spring and had been in 
bed eight days, a fear befell me one 
night at eleven o'clock. At first it 
seemed as if my breath would stop, 
for I felt very ill; I thought, now 
I am dying. I awoke my husband and told 
him, "Now I am dying." No sooner than 
I had said this, I was already beside 
myself for my conscience awoke and the 
words came out of my mouth rapidly. 

I screamed much, "O, how shall it all 
turn out? Now I am dying! I cannot 
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endure! I am lost forever and must burn 
in hell forever!" 

My husband talked to me and said, 

"You are not dead yet; we want to pray 
hard, there is still time." But I said, 

"It is much too late, it is impossible 
now. Suddenly I groaned deeply, and it 
seemed as if someone was going to pull 
me into hell and I screamed a long time, 
"Great damnation! great damnation!" 

Yes, the difficulty was so great that I 
cannot express it with my tongue nor 
describe it with my hand. A poet says, 

The storm, sitting in my conscience, 
Fixes his sting anew. 

The conscience gnawed remorsefully and 
the torture was even greater and it 
appeared to me I would always and 
eternally remain there. I thought, "0, 
had I only lived piously, and a thousand 
times rather permitted the world to 
persecute and scoff at me in order to 
escape this torture." Then I became 
conscious again, and I saw that they 
were all standing by my side. At first 
I could not see anyone because of the 
great anguish. 

My mother-in-law sat down beside me 
and said, "What ailed you? Tell me!" 

I said: "I don't know, it was as if 
lightning struck me and I was beside 
myself, and the words I screamed just 
flowed out of my mouth." While I was 
still talking with her, I felt that fear 
come and said, "I believe the fear comes 
many times." I had barely said it, then 
I was outside of myself again and screamed 
for some time: "Hell! Hell! Hell!" and 
my eyes fell to the floor (there was a 
terrible let-down feeling) . Those 
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standing beside me all disappeared. 

Then everything became white and 
so soft, as if a soft sunshine came in. 
No wool is so white and so soft, as it 
was here. While I saw this whiteness, 

I sang and the music was so soft and so 
beautiful; as the song proceeded, my 
hands also turned so that the entire 
body was moved thereby. At once it 
seemed as if someone touched me on both 
arms and pulled me into the whiteness, 
but I couldn't see anybody. I began to 
ask, "Who drew me? Someone tugs at me!" 

My husband said, "The Lord draws 
you." As he talked with me, I became 
aware of him, but I did not know him, 
for I was afraid of him. I said: "Is it 
you?" He said, "Yes." I said, "It is not 
you! Go away from me!" He stepped 
backwards a little and cried. I 
followed him with my eyes and said, 

"Most likely it is you; just come here." 
Then he came closer. I said, "You 
don ' t know what kind of tender God we 
have." He said, "Yes, I know." I 
became really eager and said, "You don't 
know." Then he said, "Taste and see 
how good the Lord is." 

With these words I became conscious 
again and saw everybody standing around 
me. Then I asked at first, whether 
I had Sung. They answered in the 
affirmative. I said, "How is that 
possible, that I have now sung? I am 
not able to sing." Now I desired the 
Bible and requested that they read 
something for me. When my husband read 
and had read a song and then was silent, 
looking for another song I repeated 
saying, "Read quickly." When he didn't 
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read, fear came over me again. I was 
much afraid that hell's fear would 
come again. At three o'clock my 
mother-in-law wanted to put a dry 
shirt on me, but I considered it 
unnecessary. She said, "You are all 
wet." But I did not know it, and when 
I looked at myself, I was all wet. 

They brought me into a dry bed. My 
mother-in-law had made some coffee, 
and wanted me to eat and drink, but I 
had no hunger except after the Scriptures. 
I permitted the light to be placed near 
the bed, and I read till it began to 
dawn. Then the book dropped away from 
me and I fell asleep and evidently slept 
two hours . When I awoke it was day . 

An old man had a large tobacco pipe 
in his hand and when I became aware of 
him, I could hardly be silent. I always 
wanted to say, "0 dear man lay your 
tobacco pipe aside." It was an 
abomination to see that, because I had 
tasted a little of hell's fear, but I 
did not want to anger him and I had to 
turn to the wall with this vision so 
that I could not see him. However, I 
think often how much greater an 
abomination it must be to the Lord 
which at my visit in fall I saw also, 
oft' with sorrow. After eating, when 
we should have taken a book to sing a 
song of thanks to the Lord, we rather 
took the pipe and smoked tobacco. 

During the past summer a great 
anguish of soul often came to me, that 
I did not know which way to turn. I 
thought I wanted to give myself entirely 
to the Lord, and so I have often lain 
on my knees , taken my husband to help 
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me, that I might not despair, for the 
Scripture says, "Woe to the discouraged!" 
However, I shall never regret that I 
have done it often, I shall rather regret 
that I have not done it enough- 

Look my beloved siblings and everybody 
who reads this, do not become angry that 
I write this. However, look in the 
Scriptures how the rich man clothed 
himself in this world with precious 
clothing and silk, and in hell he lifted 
up his eyes, found himself in torment 
and desired only one drop of water. 

But it was not possible. He begged 
that Lazarus might go to his brethren 
to bring them testimony from the 
unseen world, that they might repent 
and not come to this place of torment. 

But Abraham said, "They have Moses and 
the prophets, let them hear them." 
Consequently, it may be that way this 
time. Some who have already died, and 
find themselves in torment might be 
happy to return and tell their brethren 
to repent that they do not come into 
the same place. But it will not be 
possible. They have the Scripture, let 
them hear it. 

The Lord has not taken my breath 
from me but has showed me how terrible 
hell is, that I can say to my siblings, 
that they should repent in order to 
escape the place of torment, for I 
think so often that no man need find 
himself there. It was shown me how 
terrible it is when man always lives 
on naturally, for the Lord Jesus says 
Himself that without the new birth no 
one can see the Kingdon of God. 

And in this time there is little 
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inquiry for the Scriptures. It is right 
as the poet says, "He who can feign to 
be the best hypocrite, is the best man." 
And pride takes the upper hand. It is 
always said, just so a man does not 
hang his heart on it. Look, who will 
most likely not hang his heart on it 
when he has much treasure on his body? 

A martyr said, "Why should we place so 
much pride on the body? The flesh is 
bad enough. We should cover the body 
against cold with natural clothing. 

Alas, my sisters, you will remember our 
youthful years , that I too was after 
pride, I wanted to surpass others, but 
I say, "I regret that I have done it." 

I will, however, not that you put 
off simply because I write, but I want 
to plead with you from my heart, that 
you see the right in you and search and 
examine yourselves whether your conscience 
will not tell you that the Lord does not 
delight in it, and that you pray the 
Lord that the eyes of your understanding 
may be opened for we must pray the Lord 
that His spirit may enlighten our minds. 
Then you might find something on you 
that you must put off. 

When I was living entirely humanly , 

I thought too, I had nothing left, but 
when I began searching the Lord's will, 
then I had some things off, I still had 
a frilly cap which I thought I wanted 
to wear out. That did not please the 
Lord. Then He came to me in a dream — it 
seems as if I were at a guest meal 
where many folk were gathered together. 
Suddenly I became aware of a small dress 
tied, whereon lay an iron cap with very 
much lace. It was beaufiful to look at. 
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When I beheld it, it was glowing red 
as if it were about to burn. And it 
was said: "She hangs for a show of all 
mankind, that they may see, that such 
a cap is an abomination to the Lord." 

When I awoke I was reminded 
immediately about my cap. Then I did 
not doubt but put my cap aside . And 
look in the Scriptures, how it was in 
Noah's time, the pride was very great. 
Noah preached several years that man 
should repent, that they should be 
converted, they rather scoffed and 
ridiculed him, till finally the flood 
came and destroyed everything on the 
earth except those that went into the 
ark. When one reads the Scriptures one 
finds that that was a very good time: 
grain stood in full bloom, people built 
much, some had their houses entirely 
completed, some were half done, some 
wanted to begin building — as it is 
in this our time too. 

So we can think that the world is 
very much at evening, since pretty near 
all is explained that is to happen in 
the last days . In the fourth book 
of Esra the angel talks with Esra and 
says that the Lord has weighed and 
measured the world, and when the time 
will be over the world will pass away. 
Esra asks the angel whether the Lord 
will delay on account of the godly. 

The angel says: "That is not possible." 
When the weighed and measured time is 
expired, the world must vanish. 

Once when I came in great fear, the 
last day was before me. It seems that 
I heard many people screaming who 
regretted much too late. I was so very 
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deeply discouraged and thought that if 
only I could plead for all people, so 
that nobody need to be lost. But when 
I came to myself I thought, you poor 
sinner, what do you want to plead for 
others, I had to do with myself. I ask 
you, remember me in your prayers, and I 
will comfort myself, as the poet says: 

He who has tasted of hell's fear, he will 
not regret later, etc. If only it would 
not be with us as the one poet says : 

Many think when dying 
They will commit themselves to God, 
However, it is too late when Satan storms 
and His hell waves tower, etc. 

Now someone will probably think that 
I had fallen deep into sin. Concerning 
that I want to tell you the truth, for 
Paul says in the law nobody is blameless. 

So I must also say in the natural according 
to the world's customs or practice. I 
say that according to the world I have 
been blameless, for that I was much after 
pride, was no sin for the world, but by 
the Lord I was a great sinner so that He 
had to come and awaken me from my sinful 
sleep. 

Yes, I slept so hard in my sins, and 
was so assured, for I have remained free 
from unchastity for which I cannot thank 
the Lord enough. That I have been on 
very dangerous ways and that I have 
offended someone, or cheated, I cannot 
recall for it has not happened knowingly 
and willingly. It was in my nature to 
treat everyone righteously, and now that 
I want to seek the will of the Lord with 
my whole heart and full earnestness, even 
though with much weakness, I will be 
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considered foolish by the world, but 
what else do we find in Scripture: 

"Whoso will serve the Lord, will be 
scoffed at by the world." But I count 
all of that as nothing and say with the 
poet: 

Let the world scoff at me. 

That does not offend me one hair breadth, 

I want to strive for honor. 

Which is free from danger, etc. 

For I know that the world must appear 
before the Judge some day and give an 
account for the chosen ones. How much 
more have we scoffed the Lord and in His 
steps we should follow. 

Greetings to all of you, 

Justina Wiebe 

(Above was printed and distributed as a tract by 
Amanda Dohner, who came from Orrstown, Franklin 
County, Pennsylvania, to Kansas in 1878. She found 
friends among the KMB people fourteen miles north 
of Peabody at Christmas time. Brother Heinrich 
Wiebe was preacher the Sunday she visited. He 
spoke on John 21, which was real soul food for 
Miss Dohner. Miss Dohner found the above letter 
very important, copied it with permission, printed 
it in German and used it as a tract^ selling it for 
five cents, an eight-page leaflet.) 

In unconverted youths and adults there was 
often a fear that the world might come to an end 
or that the lord would come before they had been 
converted. There was crying and praying, seeking, 
confession of sin, all in an earnest effort to 
start a new life. 

It is apparent that these people in the Crimea 
believed in a thorough conversion. Becoming a 
Christian to them was not as easy a matter and 
experience as it appears to be today. It was an 
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open struggle. Conversion to them was a life- 
changing experience. Definite decisions were 
made with reference to receiving God's redeeming 
grace. It was a departure from the mastery of 
catechetical instruction and learning in preparation 
for baptism and church membership. The only 
manner of entry into the Christian life was by way 
of conversion. 

The new group that formed the Krimmer Mennonite 
Brethren Church held strictly to the teachings of 
Menno Simons . In no way were they ready to 
repudiate any of his teachings. Likewise, they 
sought sincerely to follow the Anabaptist faith. 

They believed in Adult baptism upon confession 
of faith. How could any infant make a confession 
of faith? To them the Scriptures were clear on 
these teachings. Neither was baptism of any avail 
without conversion. 

The bxAAQJLzA o FcuLth, drawn up later, were 
written or arranged according to the eighteen 
Articles composed and used Ijy the first Mennonites 
in the time of persecution. The Krimmer 
Mennonite Brethren khXA-QJiQJ) Cifc VcLuth include the 
following: The Bible in the inspired Word of God 
as according to II Timothy 3:16 and II Peter 1:21; 
faith in the Triune God (Deut. 6:4; Deut. 4:35; 

Ps. 139:1-16; Ps. 33:9; I Tim. 6:15, 16; Matt. 
19:3-9; II Cor. 6:14; Eph. 6:1-4). The government 
was to be viewed according to Romans 13:1-7; 

I Timothy 2:1-3; Matthew 22:21; and Acts 5:29: 
oaths were not to be sworn (Matt. 5:33-37; James 
5:12); and Article 13 describes the second coming 
of Christ and the resurrection from the dead 
(Matt. 24:27; John 5:28-29; Matt. 25:31-34; Matt. 
25:4, 46; Rev. 1:3, 7: and Rev. 22:20). The 
kmtLctU 0 ^ VcuJiin were made up almost entirely 
of scripture quotations. 

Doctrine issued in life; their way of life 
was influenced by their beliefs. They were 
biblicists . 
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This leads us to consider a few points of 
doctrine and practice unique to the Krimmer 
Mennonite Brethren which grew out of their beliefs. 

(1) FOOT SLASHING. Already at the time of the 
founding of the Krimmer Mennonite Brethren Church 
in Russia, after baptism and the observance of 
Holy Communion, footwashing was observed. After 
sharing their experience and submission to 
immersion in the Karuza River, they believed they 
became members of the body of Christ. They felt 
this was exactly according to the teachings of 
Jesus and the apostles. They loved each other, 
and that gave no room for dissatisfaction and 
quarreling; their love was a sign of discipleship. 
Basing their practice of footwashing on John 13 : 
1-17, they instituted the practice at the very 
beginning in connection with the observance of 
the Lord's Supper, as a sign of their love and 
the fellowship they now enjoyed. In the years 
that followed this practice was kept up in all 
of the KMB Churches. Some churches observed it 
about once or twice a year; in other churches 
it was always observed whenever the Lord's 
Supper was held, usually quarterly. 

As early as 1891, the question was raised as 
to whether it would not be more Scriptural to 
practice the washing of feet before conducting 
the Lord's Supper. On this there seemingly was 
no agreement or unity, and it was agreed to accept 
it as something to think about. The same question^ 
arose several times later — in 1894, 1910 and 1917. 
It was usually answered by stating that they would 
leave the matter the way it had been practiced 
(following the observance of the Lord’s Supper) . 

The Scriptural sequence was cited as reason for 
the suggested change, but that never seemed to get 
into the recorded discussion. 

Why observe the washing of feet? The KMBs 
were biblicists and they wanted to obey the teach- 
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ings of the Lord. They took the Bible in a 
literal sense; after all, John 13 was in their 
Bible, too. Now that it is not considered to be 
an ordinance by a large segment of leadership, we 
have lost something of value. 

(2) BAPTISM. Baptism by immersion has been an 
important practice with the KMB from the beginning. 
Their conversion was not complete without immersion. 
Neither was immersion a substitute for conversion. 
But its dissimilar or sole form has been somewhat 
conspicuously outstanding in that it apparently 
was practiced in modern times by the KMB only-- 
that is, Kneeling and dipping forward. They 
reasoned from Romans 6:3 that baptism was not 
a symbol of the grave, but rather of Christ's 
death. Christ died on the cross, bowing His head 
and giving up the ghost. In the garden on His 
knees Jesus had fought His battle about His submis- 
sion to death as the Lamb of God soon to be realized 
on the cross. Thus, in a kneeling position, the 
candidate was immersed entirely in water (see Matt. 
26:36-46; Luke 22:41-43; Matt. 3:10). The McVL tyn' 
HOiAoh. states , 

As regards the place of baptizing, it 
was not in a font or basin, but in the 
wilderness , here and there at the rivers , 
whither, as every one can easily judge, 
newborn infants cannot go; neither can 
they observe the manner then customary 
at baptism, namely, to kneel during 
baptism, and go in or under the water; 
of which there were many instances at 
this time in warm countries. Among 
others, Bede (Bib. 2 cap . 16) writes: 

"That Paulianus baptized many persons 
at noon, close by the city of Trovulsinga, 
in the river Trehenda." 

This manner of baptizing, by the 
ancients called immersion or submersion. 
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has long been observed, even up to the 
present time, especially by the eastern 
and southern nations , who understood 
the Greek word baptisma (to baptise) , 
to signify a total immersion or sub- 
mersion in water; however, it is found 
that, according to the idiom of the 
Greek language, said words do not only 
signify an immersion or submersion in, 
but also a washing or sprinkling with, 
water. For instance, baptisma baptismos , 
is translated sprinkling, washing, 
dipping, etc. See Dictionar Tetraglott . , 
inguo voces Latine omnes cum Graeca , 

Gallica and Belgica interpretatione . 

Amsterodami, ex Typographia Ravesteniana , 

A.D. 1634. 

The AaJxcZsA 0 (j F cuXk of the Dutch Mennonites, 
dated 1626, state relative to water baptism, 
"concerning the act of holy baptism we understand 
it to be an immersion of the whole body in gater 
(Romans 6:4; Matthew 3:16; Acts 8:37, 38)." 

Immersion was apparently not so uncommon that it 
could not have been practiced by new Christians 
in South Russia who studied the matter and earnestly 
desired a Scriptural baptism. 

As far as the manner of baptism (immersion) 
is concerned, P. M. Friesen had this to say: 

The 1861 correspondence of Br. Jackob 
Becker and Jacob Reimer with the late 
Br. Alf , the senior minister of the 
German Baptists in Russia, indicates 
considerable variation. Immersing 
the kneeling candidate forward, or 
the standing one backward: both modes 
were practiced. Then it was decided 
to use the latter more appropriately 
representing the imagery of being- 
buried-with-Christ. This question 
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certainly seems unimportant to the 
author (although he practices this 
mode of baptism) , because there is no 
clear biblical passage to support it. 

All else that is inveighed in this 
regard is nothing but the "tradition of 
the elders." Millions of people have, 
according to the custom of their people^ 
been "seated" into the grave, etc. etc. 

P. M. Friesen reported that Brother 
Alf, a Baptist, stood against the Mennonite 
Brethren because they had adopted a particular 
form of baptism, namely, "they let the baptismal 
candidate kneel in the wat^g then lay him forward 
on his face in the water." 

It is clear that infant baptism was not 
acceptable to the Krimmer Mennonite Brethren. 
Immersion upon confession of faith was the only 
mode acceptable. The Krimmer found the forward 
dipping to be preferable as based on the Word and 
its interpretation, but when they began to discuss 
joining the Mennonite Brethren they were willing 
to accept the form chosen by the Mennonite Brethren 
and did not make an issue of it. The KMB had 
already accepted members who had been immersed 
upon confession of faith, regardless of whether 
the forward or backward form had been used. 

(3) NONRESISTANCE. The early Krimmer Mennonite 
Brethren came to America in 1874 in search of 
religious freedom — freedom from military service. 
They sought complete exemption from military duty, 
which Russia was about to impose on all its 
citizens. Promises of alternative service were 
not acceptable . 

The price they paid for this freedom was 
high. They left land and homes where they had 
planned to become wealthy or at least self-sup- 
porting, and where they planned to spend their 
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advanced years at ease. Farming was good. 
Opportunities for making good were at hand and, 
materially speaking, prospects for the future were 
appealing. Journeying across the ocean, fare, in 
some cases separation from loved ones, never to 
see them again, settling in uncertainty in a new 
country, enduring hardship, living as pioneers on 
the wild prairies, in a word, starting all over 
again — the price was high. But freedom meant all 
the world to them. They risked coming to America 
to escape the draft. Their faith in the New 
Testament and the teachings of Jesus was strong. 

Once here, they could unanimously answer on 
the basis of the Sermon on the Mount (Matt. 6:6, 7) 
an unequivocal NO to the question whether a non- 
resistant Christian could use the force of the law 
to assure or collect payment for items that had 
been sold on t^e and not paid for within the 
proper period. This question they faced in 1890. 

In 1898, the question arose about nonresistance 
and serving on a jury. Here again the brethren 
earnestly wished that brethren would not participate 
in elections except for schools. According to 
Matthew 5:33-34, they desired that brethren would 
not sit as judges and as l^ose under oath. Fire- 
arms were also forbidden. 

The military question was discussed in 1917. 
After much discussion, the Conference recommended 
that young brethren should not enter the war camps 
upon call of the government unless the government 
would provide alternate service outside the war 
camps. Further, the Conference decided to elect a 
committee of ten — seven older brethren and three 
registrants — all capable in the use of the English 
language, whose duty it would be (1) to arrange 
with the government all that was possible in order 
that our brethren would not be forced into service 
contrary to their conscience and the teachings of 
Jesus, Matthew 5:44; (2) the committee would be 

responsible for regular visits to the brethren in 
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war camps; (3) the draftees, should be served with 
the preaching of the Word, prayer, counsel and 
comfort, and everything possible should be done 
to mitigate their service to the government; and 
(4) the committee was to investigate whether 
immigration would be possible. 

In 1924, a letter was sent to President 
Calvin Coolidge in regard to Defense Day Observa- 
tion. The letter was worded as follows: 

To the Hon. Calvin Coolidge, President 
of the United States. Believing that 
the preparations now going on to 
continue the observation of Defense 
Day are not conducive to the promotion 
of world peace, we the conference of 
the Krimmer Mennonite Brethren Church 
of North America in convention at 
Bridgewater, South Dakota, earnestly 
protest against^his movement of the 
War Department. 

D. E. Harder, chairman 
D. J. Mendel, secretary 

In 1939, it was discussed and agreed that the 
committee, formed in 1935 as the Nonresistance 
Committee, be retained. D. M. Hofer was to 
represent the Conference , and work programwise 
and keep all the churches^if possible, in touch 
with this earnest matter. 

Article IV, Section 7, of the constitution, 
further sets forth the officers and duties of 
the Peace and Welfare Committed 6 

The Krimmer Mennonite Brethren Peace and Welfare 
Committee (the full name was adopted later) was prepared 
to cooperate with the Mennonite Central Committee and 
the general nonresistant movement. Literature was pre- 
pared fcr use by young men of draft age and for congrega- 
tions to keep them informed and to prepare young men for 
the 1-0 position. 

Seminars on the peace position were held. 
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such as the one held at the Zoar Church on April 
17, 1956, at which various presentations were 
made by leading men. "The Scriptural Basis of 
Nonresistance," by Frank C. Peters, was printed 
and distributed for the benefit of the readers. 

A Conference statement, published therewith on 
pages 5-6, was presented by C. F. Plett and 
accepted by the conference attendants. A 
booklet printed by the Krimmer Mennonite Brethren 
Conference Peace Committee entitled, "Scriptural 
Basis of the Principle of Nonresistance and 
Christian Love," prepared by D. V. Wiebe, was 
published in 1941 by the Salem Publishing House, 
Inman, Kansas. Earlier copies and literature on 
the subject were also published such as " Darf die 
durch das Blut Christi Erkaufte Gemeinde Teilnehmen 
am Kriege , " (no writer given) and " Wehrlose 
Christen , " a writing in tract form " Bearbeitet 
von H. V. Wiebe . " 

During the years of its existence in the 
United States, the KMB Church has from time to 
time reiterated its definite stand on the teaching 
of Christ in relation to nonresistance and its 
position toward the government. The KMB believed 
that the government must be obeyed and respected 
and that it is a Christian's duty to intercede- 
and pray for his government, that under its 
authority "we may lead a quiet and peaceful life 
in all godliness and honesty" (see I Tim. 2:2). 

Only cases where the government calls upon a 
Christian to do something contrary to the higher 
laws of God one should say with Peter, -^We must 
obey God rather then men" (Acts 5:29). 

In order to give the members of the Krimmer 
Mennonite Brethren Church an opportunity to voice 
their convictions on war and military service and 
to put themselves on record as being religiously 
opposed to participation in war, the Peace 
Committee prepared a Nonresistance Registration 
Card and a Certificate of Identification. A 
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fascimile appears in Scriptural Basis of the 
Principle of Nonresistance and Christian Love , 
by D. V. Wiebe, page 61. A card with printed 
teachings of the New Testament taken from the 
kh£idL<U> 0 {j Taltk, was also printed to fortify 
young men desiring such information. The stance 
of drafted men taken during World War 1 is given 
on pages 62-64 of the previously mentioned Peace 
booklet. 

The Peace and Welfare Committee reported in 
1941 that $991.66 had been collected for European 
war sufferers' relief, of which $985.11 had been 
sent to Mennonite Central Committee. For Civilian 
Public Service, $4(j)g. 60 had been collected and 
$360.00 disbursed. According to a statistical 
report in August of 1943 , there were twenty-seven 
KMB men in civilian Public Service camps, or a 
total of 2.7 percent of the entire population in 
the CPS program. The KMB^^hare of camp operation 
cost was $500.00 a month. This expenditure and 
these statistics help to evaluate the KMB faith 
concerning peace. 

That not all people and young men were of the 
nonresistant persuasion can be seen clearly from 
the report released in the ChhJj>tA.CLn , 

which gives eighty-eight names of young men in 
government service. Of these, it is stated, 
about gge-third were in Civilian Public Service 
camps. The Peace and Welfare Committee worked 
hard to uphold this important teaching. However, 
the influence of schools and the community was 
not overcome entirely. 

(4) MILLENNIUM. 

We do not believe in a literal millennium, 
but that the kingdom of God, upon which 
all children of God in the old covenant 
have hoped and after which they have 
longed, is already here a long time, 
which is also clearly clarified in the 
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Words of Christ when He spoke to His 
disciples (Luke 10:23, 24; John 18:36; 

Luke 17:20; I Corinthians 4:20). Namely 
in the power of the Holy Spirit which 
Spirit was poured out over the Apostles 
on the first Pentecost Day according to 
the promise of God, and with this out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit the Kingdom 
of God in His fullness of power was 
poured out in the hearts of all flesh 
and was spread among all nations of the 
earth, as the dear Lord has clearly 
pictured it in the parable of the 
mustard seed in Matthew 13:13-32. 

Isaiah 41:18-20; Romans 14:17. He^ 
the promise is made and fulfilled. 

This is perhaps the earliest statement made 
by a Krimmer Mennonite Brethren leader on this 
subject. In 1890 the question arose: What 
position do the brethren take toward the millennium? 
This was in America at a conference held in Reno 
County, Kansas. The answer formulated was like 
this: Today's unanimity as an answer to this 
question is that we want to appreciate the under- 
standing at which our forefathers have arrived 
and which they have sealed with their own blood. 

For our own salvation we want to explore and 
search God's Word, and when in this we cannot 
gain insight, we still want to appreciate one 
another and keep the rule to which we have come. 

The question of the millennium seems to be 
changing in the mind of the church. We do not 
plan to discuss the pros and cons of the pre-, 
post-, or amillennial positions. But we must add 
that in later years the Krimmer Mennonite Brethren 
pastors and people, by and large, have accepted 
the prevailing evangelical premillennial position. 
This has been preached and taught in the pulpit. 

It is not clear exactly when the change from the 
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earliest delared position to the present has taken 
place, but no doubt the schools attended by the 
last generation have had much to do with the 
acceptance of a different millennial doctrine. 

(5) CONSENSUS or UNANIMITY. At a conference 
session of 1894, the delegates were faced with the 
question of unanimity. When the conference makes 
a decision and afterwards brethren refuse to accept 
it and deal contrary to the decision, is it to be 
tolerated? The reply given was that according to 
a resolution passed earlier by the brotherhood it 
was decided that when a large majority makes a 
decision , where no direct Word of God speaks to 
the issue, all brethren should adjust and submit 
in this decision. When in such cases brethren 
behave contrarily to a decision, they are breaking 
the general unity and not acting according to the 
wish. I Peter 2:5 says, "Be yourselves built 
up as living stones into a spiritual house." 

The delegates also decided that when such cases 
happened, the brethren should love each other, 
appreciate each other and hold each other in high 
esteem anyway. 

In 1931, the question arose again. When a 
conference worker or mission worker does not want 
to, or does not, follow Conference decisions, how 
is the Conference to deal with him? It was decided 
that the Conference should investigate the case 
and if the person is found guilty, the brother 
should be punished. . It was reported that there 
was such a case; consequently, it was decided to 
turn the matter over to a joint committee composed 
of the Publications Committee, the Home Missions 
Committee, and the Foreign Missions Committee. 

When the work was c^pleted, the joint committee 
could be dissolved. 

In 1930, it was ruled that a delegate ought 
to vote on issues at the conference according to 
the instructions of his home church. In cases 
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where no instructions were given or where the 
questions were given new light through discussion, 
the delegate was to vote according to his own 
convictions but as much as possible within the 
perspective of his home church. 

(6) THE BANN. In 1887, the question was raised 
whether avoidance should be lifted when a person 
who was walking in darkness withdrew his membership 
from the church. The discussion indicated that 
withdrawal by a person worthy of punishment is not 
to be given consideration, but he remains before 
the church^he same as he is before the Lord, with 
his deeds. Members who become weary in the 
battle of life are to be treated with love and 
kindness. However, if and when sin is involved 
they are to be treated according to the Word. It 
was also thought that a brother being shunned was 
released, as far as concerned his relationship ^ 
with the church if he joined with another church. 

In 1888, it was agreed that if a certain 
brother was shunned (dbge^on^^At ) , the brotherhood 
should insist on repentance. A few years later 
it was agreed that the question of excommunication 
should be postponed to another time. Till then, 
the brethren were to practice patience. 

2 8 

(7) ELDERS (German, Aeltester : Dutch, Oudate ) . 

Elder is the name for the highest and most 
responsible office of the Mennonite minstry in a 
large number of Mennonite congregations and 
conferences. The origin goes back to the Biblical 
times as mentioned in Acts 14:28; I Timothy 5:17, 
etc. The New Testament equivalent is presbyter 

or bishop. In the early Anabaptist usage, the 
terms elder Leeraar, and bishop were used inter- 
changably • • • • It was a principle of the Anabaptists 
to have their congregations function in a demo- 
cratic way in contrast to the large state churches, 
which had somewhat episcopal form of church govern- 
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ment, operating usually from the top down. 

Friesen calls the elder system "PAtmui h 'VtzK 
pcUi&A " — the first among equals — and goes on to say 
that the Mennonite system, therefore, is an 
"episcopalian" system with three ranks: that of 
elder. . .ministers or teachers ... and deacons. It 
would, however, be misleading to assume that the 
early Anabaptists were able to develop and main- 
tain a thoroughly congregational type of church 
government. This was impossible because of the 
very severe and lasting persecution under which 
the congregations originated and existed. In many 
instances , the congregations could only survive 
through strong leadership, which was either 
delegated or assumed. In principle, and also 
in practice compared to the state churches, the 
Anabaptist congregations were democratic. 

However, the above-mentioned emergency conditions 
necessitated and were conducive to the development 
of strong leadership. 

The office of a minister was two fold; some 
ministers were ordained to preach (V-i&neA am 
WoAt — servant of the Word) . The elders or bishops 
were authorized to perform all functions {VoZZ&i 
cLL&nt >£ — full service) of the church. In addition 
to this , of course , there were also deacons 
(AAme.ntite.HeA — servants of the poor) . 

In the beginning the number of elders was 
small. Those who were to practice the "full 
ministry" {VottZA clLdnAt) were usually selected 
from among preachers and were then ordained as 
elders or bishops by laying on of hands (Krahn, 
Menno Simmons, 147). This ordination entitled 
the elder not only to preach and assume leader- 
ship in the congregation but also to baptize , 
administer the Lord's Supper, ordain preachers 
and elders, and exercise discipline which function 
the common preacher could not fulfill. 

The elders , and particularly the preachers , 
did not receive a fixed salary, partly because the 
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early Anabaptists were opposed to the practice 
along these lines prevailing in the state church. 
The prevalent corruption and lack of integrity, 
religious convictions, and sincerity they linked 
to the practice of hiring and paying the ministry 
for its services. A voluntary church membership 
and a voluntary ministry with personal conviction 
and high moral integrity was the aim. This, 
however, did not mean that the elder was not to 
receive support and aid out of the "hand of God- 
fearing disciples," so that the elder could not 
take care of his spiritual duties ( Menno's Works , 
II, 31f f , 341). 

With the raising of the educational level and 
the introduction of secondary schools among 
Russian Mennonites during the middle of the past 
century, the demand for specially trained preachers 
and elders increased. It gradually became the 
practice to elect preachers from the ranks of 
the teachers, who sometimes combined the two 
professions. Thus at the turn of the century 
most of the elders had secondary school 
training. 

v In Russia, in accordance with an old Flemish 
regulation, only the elders, not the preachers, 
were ordained by the laying on of hands; this 
practice continued in some of the Flemish 
congregations until 1900. 

Most of the (Mennonite Brethren and General 
Conference) congregations are now served by men 
who voluntarily choose the work of a minister by 
majoring in Bible in college or attending a 
theological seminary or Bible school, and who 
have received a full call from a congregation 
to serve full-time on a contract basis. Most of 
these ministers are ordained at one and the same 
time as preachers and as elders and thus perform 
all functions. Occasionally, in the process of 
changing, some of the old lay-preachers also 
continue to preach. Thus, each congregation is 
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served by a preacher-elder who performs all 
functions. He can resign and accept the call of 
another congregation. This change from elder to 
pastor is almost complete in all congregations 
in the above mentioned educational background 
congregations in the United States. 

At present when a minister is to be called, 
the ministerial or pulpit committee representing 
the congregation, nominates a candidate, who is 
elected by majority vote, possibly after the 
congregation has had opportunity to become better 
acquainted with the candidate. . . .Voting is done 
for one candidate at a time. 

The office of elder... in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries in Russia, developed great 
prestige and considerable power. At times certain 
elders exercised this power in arbitrary and 
domineering ways, in effect "ruling over" their 
congregations or districts. In Holland such 
exercise of authority was a major factor in many 
of the schisms of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. In Russia the village type of settle- 
ment, the dominant religious concern, and the 
prestige of the elder tended to the development 
of a type of hierarchial theocracy in which at 
times the elders practically controlled both th<= Q 
civil and ecclesiastical life of the community. 

Thus the elder was the one who stood at the 
head of the congregation as leader, assisted by 
other preachers if ^ere were any. He was the 
first among equals. By 1960 the system of 
having elders had been dropped in the Krimmer 
Mennonite Brethren Conference except for a few 
still living who did not use the office of elder. 
Ordained men are now referred to as "Reverend" or 
"the Reverend," or simply as "Pastor." Today 
there is a tendency to say "Pastor Abe" or simply 
"Abe," which is an effort to place the pastor on 
a level with the laity. Instead of raising the 
office, does it not downgrade the dignity and 
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respect of the office? 

Those who have served in the KMB Confer^gce 
churches as elders may be listed as follows. 

The year of election, and in some instances the 
year of ordination, and the place where they 
served, are in parenthesis. 

Jacob A. Wiebe (1869- Crimea, Gnadenau, 
Hillsboro, Kansas) 

Jacob Klassen (1879- Zoar, Inman, Kansas) 
Heinrich A. Goossen (1889- Salem, Bridgewater, 
S. D. , and Waldheim, Saskatchewan) 

Johann Esau (1897- Zoar, Inman, Kansas) 

David P. Schroeder (1904- Springfield, 

Lehigh, Kansas) 

Jacob Fast (1890- Jansen, Nebraska) 

Heinrich Wiebe (1890- Gnadenau, Hillsboro, 
Kansas) 

Dietrich Goossen (1904- Waldheim, Saskatchewan) 
Jacob J. Hofer (1910- Ebenezer, Doland, 

South Dakota) 

J. M. Tschetter (1913- Bethel, Yale, South 
Dakota) 

P. A. Wiebe (1914- Springfield, Lehigh, 

Kansas) 

John J. Friesen (1915- Gnadenau, Hillsboro, 
Kansas) 

K. D. Willems (1917- Hooker, Oklahoma and 
Grand Prairie, Alberta) 

D. W. Tschetter (1925- Salem, Bridgewater, 
South Dakota) 

Jacob K. Ens (1929- Garden City, Kansas) 

John F. D. Wiebe (1930- Herbert, Saskatchewan) 
K. K. Willems (1932- Zoar, Inman, Kansas) 

E. T. Schmidt (1936- Salem, Waldheim, 
Saskatchewan) 

The author was interested to find a conference 
question and resolution as late as 1917 that 
asked, "Shouldn't sisters of elders receive the 
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blessing of laying on of hands the same as those 
going into the mission field?" Elder P. A. Wiebe 
made some introductory remarks. It was decided 
that sisters should be served with the laying on 
of hands inasmuch as we see no reason why they 
shouldn't and to treat all sisters of ministering 
brethren alike, hands should be laid on at the 
time of ordination. 

As late as 1939 a conference question was 
asked whether it is biblical for a church to have 
an elder. If so, why do our churches not have 
elders? It was decided that the question be 
tabled for one year at which time relevant 
discourses could throw liqht on both sides of the 
question after which there could be a clearer way. 
No more discussion about this issue is recorded. 
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LIFESTYLE 

They had. <x simple, but Atsiong facuth tn 
btbttcaZ autko/Uty . 


The Krimmer Mennonite Brethren were strict 
disciplinarians and were very much on the lookout 
for anything that was worldly. They wanted most 
to follow the Bible and to be otherworldly. The 
well-known Mennonite historian, C. Henry Smith, 
makes the following observations with regard to 
the life-style of the Krimmer Mennonite Brethren: 
They were strict disciplinarians of both 
the conduct and appearance of their 
members. The sale of tobacco and liquor 
was prohibited in their village at a 
time when a free use of both was not 


regarded as a major sin by most of the 
other Russian Mennonite groups. Young 
people were carefully chaperoned by 


their elders in all their 
both social and religious. 


gatherings 


Some of the new life and new churches formed 
as a result of the revival that swept through 
South Russia, such as the KZztne. Ge/mtnde. and 
the Mennonite Brethren, similarly^emphasized the 
ethical and cultural disciplines. The inner 
experiences were to find expression in the "newness 
of life." 

Ernest Troeltach "defines the church as being 
in essence an objective institution, coextensive 
with society, into which an individual is born, 
and by which, under the direction of duly constituted 
ecclesiastical officials, he is trained and ^ 

disciplined for life in the religious community." 
Although this definition may not be suitable for 
all purposes, it does emphasize the training and 
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discipline of a member as the Krimmer 
Mennonite Brethren tried to practice it. 

Perhaps the Krimmer Mennonite Brethren 
have been slow at accepting cultural change in 
the earlier years. This has cost them dearly in 
membership. Thus, David V. Wiebe writes, 

The early church members were reluctant 
to accept anything new. Shiny buggies 
were looked upon as vain and in some 
instances were repainted a dull gray. 
Gaudiness , boasting and extravagance 
were carefully avoided and austerity 
in conduct and appearance was practiced. 

J. A. Toews in his History of the Mennonite 
Brethren Church states concerning the Krimmer 
Mennonite Brethren that 

In their desire to be scriptural in all 
their practices, the Krimmer Mennonite 
Brethren developed a hyper-literalism 
which went beyond that of the early 
Mennonite Brethren. They had scruples 
about photographs because the Ten 
Commandments forbade the making of 
"any likeness of anything" (Exodus 
21:4) . They objected to musical 
instruments because Christians are 
to make melody in their heart to the 
Lord (Ephesians 5:19 A.V.). Dresses 
were to be plain and jewelry was 
forbidden in keeping with the teaching 
of the Apostle Peter in I Peter 3:3. 

In retrospect it would appear that a 
certain "cultural narrowness" although 
sincerely motivated, may have been one 
of the factors that retarded the 
expansion of the group through the 
years. Paradoxically enouph, this 
ethical conservatism was combined 
with the exemplary zeal in evangelism 
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and missions which found expression 
in the founding of charitable instit- 
utions and in the commissioning of 
workers to many areas of the world. 

Cornelius H. Wedel once wrote that "every- 
thing pertaining to Christianity was taken very 
seriously by Mennonites. Many preachers, like 
Menno Simons, were very severe." It appears from 
the record tjaat the KMB were severe critics of 
worldliness . 

But the KMB, as with Paul in the New Test- 
ament, interpreted doctrinal issues in life in a 
style all their own. For example, they believed 
that the New Testament teaches nonparticipation 
in war by believers. Thus , they migrated to 
America instead of accepting military conscription 
or alternative service. 

This simple faith in the Bible and experience 
with the Lord was and became the basis of their 
Christian life-style. In A History of the Menno- 
nite Brethren Church , J. A. Toews says, 

Historical observers of the Krimmer 
Mennonite Brethren have been impressed 
with its strong emphasis on a life-style 
that would conform as closely as 
possible to the teachings of Scripture. 

Thus H. S. Bender writes: "Always deeply 
religious in nature and emphasizing 
a deep inner experience, regeneration, 
assurance of salvation, and holy living, 
the KMB group has stood for an intensely 
serious and strict manner of life." 

This conservatism and desire to conform to 
Scripture can be seen in various decisions of the 
early brethren. Discipline was exercised in a 
variety of ways on various issues. Often matters 
of personal failing and conflict between brethren 
were brought up for consideration by the 
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brotherhood. The brethren carried a deep concern 
for each other's spiritual welfare. Nor did they 
want to be vulnerable to public criticism. 

In 1885, a brother was "censured in a 
brotherly way and forgiven. " In 1892 the 
brotherhood decided that when an allegation was 
brought against a minister-brother, and he did 
not allow the difficulty to be removed, he would 
not be allowed to preach. In 1893, two brethren 
came before the conference brotherhood and it was 
agreed by the delegates that both should yield 
and be reconciled. Later they were reconciled 
in the presence of two other brethren. This came 
to be called the Texas question. 

Sometimes a couple of brethren were assigned 
to take charge of conflicts. For example, in 
1891 it was agreed at the conference brotherhood 
meeting, without taking much time, that three 
brethren should take the responsibility to con- 
vey to a certain brother the answer in the name 
of the Conference with the words of Matthew 3 : 15 
and I Peter 2:21. In 1885, hindrances causing a 
problem for a deacon were to be investigated by 
two brethren who were to travel north (most likely 
to Nebraska or South Dakota) to make the invest- 
igation. To be reconciled and have peace was 
worth the cost and effort of travel in that day. 
They cared! 

Not all discipline was punitive, it was 
agreed concerning a certain brother to observe 
him and to look after him on the basis of the 
gospel, and seek to bring him on the right track 
in order that he might be received into fellowship 
again. In 1884, the relationship with a certain 
brother came into discussion again and the 
brethren encouraged themselves to be patient and 
follow him with love while awaiting further 
results. 

Of concern to the brethren was also business 
involvement. In 1882, it was agreed by the 
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conference that brethren need not yet choose 
involvement in business affairs to support 
themselves; they reasoned that there were 
sufficient sources of support available that 
would make them less vulnerable as to their own 
salvation, their spiritual well-being and 
testimony and the welfare of the church. 
Consequently, it was agreed with unanimous 
conviction that brethren need not allow themselves 
to get involved in business enterprises. At one 
time it was agreed to offer Andreas Flaming 
support so that he could get an education. An 
effort was made by the brethren to meet him, 
offer support, trust that he would see the view- 
point of the brethren and be willing to adjust 
with greater joy to their wishes. This was in 
1882. An education was not altogether wrong. 

But how to get one was important. 

The brotherhood warned against enterprising 
to the extent of the assuming large or heavy debts 
that might become too great a burden, without 
consulting the church. This could hurt the 
testimony of the church. However, the church 
obligated itself and was willing in the worst 
case to take care of a payment for a horse a 
brother bought from another person. This was to 
guard against a bad reputation of the church or a 
brother. They did agree that a brother has no 
right to take a mortgage from anyone with whom he 
had debts. 

Concerning the dehorning of cattle, opinions 
or convictions varied. Thus they warned against 
it but agreed for the sake of not causing offense 
to .abstain for the present. 

Likewise, the brethren warned against the 
raising of donkeys ; and the participation in 
fairs. In this there was unity. It was generally 
approved by the brethren not to become involved 
in horse-dealing. (1887) . 

Concerning participation in political 
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elections, it was unanimously agreed to avoid it 
as long as possible, for they saw danger in not 
keeping separated from the world. They wanted to 
remain unspotted. 

One of the great concerns was to remain free 
from worldliness and entanglements with the 
world. Thus it was resolved in 1907 that brethren 
may not sit as sworn jurors, according to 
Matthew 5:33-44. Parents, teachers and churches 
were to work together in keeping youth from the 
evils of theater. It was considered immoral and 
unchristian to go swimming the modern way inasmuch 
as folk uncovered in the presence of both sexes 
(1923) . It was resolved that sisters in the 
church should not cut their hair, in accord with 
I Corinthians 11:1-16. Excess in dealings such 
as land purchases, attendance at circuses and 
theaters, unnecessary dress (K-leA.dM.putz) etc., 
was to be shunned according to I Corinthians 7 : 

31 and Genesis 35:2-4. 

The brethren were appointed to serve the 
church as representatives in case of separations 
and division of legacies in the event of the death 
of a brother (husband) and/or sister (wife) . 

They were also obligated to serve as representing 
the church with regard to monies shared in Russia 
where deaths had occurred. 

David V. Wiebe, a nephew of Jacob A. Wiebe, 
puts the position of the KMB on their life style 
this way in his book, Grace Meadow : 

The Crimean group was intent to do God ’ s 
will and to base its decisions on the 
Bible. Practices which they felt must 
be shunned were: pride, dancing, card 
playing, gambling, drinking, smoking, 
profanity, Sunday lgbor, lusts, and an 
unforgiving spirit. 

This conservatism manifests itself also in 
the nature of their worship services. The writer 
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well recalls men and women of the congregation 
being segregated. The smaller children sat with 
their mothers and those a little older sat with 
their fathers, but families usually did not sit 
together inasmuch as this arrangement made for 
better order. In the author's home church, the 
females sat on the south side and the males on 
the north. The service generally consisted of 
preaching, praying, singing hymns and testimonies. 
Part-singing was forbidden at first, but choirs 
were begun as early as 1885. Musical instruments 
were not used at first inasmuch as colonists 
carried a negative feeling from their experiences 
in Russia. Musical instruments had been used for 
worldly activity and dancing in Russia — activities 
that had become sin to them; now that a new 
Christian life and commitment had been made , 
instruments were taboo. 

Sunday schools were held in the afternoon, 
possibly to minimize the probability of desecrating 
the Day of Rest by less worthy activities, but, 
to be sure, on farms where there were chores to 
do, and members being scattered throughout the 
community, it was necessary to begin the morning 
service at a time when they could be there to 
begin. They usually shared a meal at noon and 
had Sunday school in the afternoon. It was a 
matter of time arrangement to suit their need and 
program. It could be added here also that the 
writer well remembers the elderly women wearing 
not hats but kerchiefs or shawls over their heads 
in the worship service. Men would greet each 
other with a kiss and a handshake, and most 
likely the women did the same, which was 
considered a Christian greeting of love. 

In 1898, the question arose, Wouldn't it 
be right and beautiful if in regard to I Corin- 
thians 11:1-16 we were agreed and standing in 
unity? (a) The brotherhood wished earnestly 
according to God's Word, that during worship 
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service, sisters cover their heads. (b) In prayer 
it was desired that those praying pray loud 
enough for the congregation to hear who then 
ought to join in a loud "amen." The attitude was 
to be simple and humble. 

On Reception Of Members 

The Krimmer Mennonite Brethren came repeat- 
edly to the difficult task concerning the recep- 
tion of members from the Mennonite Brethren 
Church; on April 6, 1885, they came to no decision 
They met again on April 7 and finally came to a 
conclusion according to many analysts; however, 
they did not arrive at it in complete unity. 

On April, 17, they were together again and came 
to this conclusion: every soul of the Mennonite 
Brethren Church was to be given an earnest 
examination and then dealt with thereafter 
according to the leading of the Spirit of God 
whether to receive them with or without baptism. 
Much had been discussed, and finally the 
brethren concluded that first the applicant 
should straighten his crooked ways. Later it 
was taken up again and it was decided as an 
appendix to the above that when members of the 
Mennonite Brethren Church came and desired to be 
accepted in the KMB Church, with a conscientious 
explanation that the Mennonite Brethren Church 
does not agree in all views of faith (GZdU.b2.nA- 
CLnA'LG.kte.f.) , especially concerning the holiness 
teaching of our lovely Savior and the apostles, 
they must be examined specifically and thoroughly, 
to see whether this was solely and definitely 
the reason for their coming. When this was 
proved after thorough examination they were to 
be examined very thoroughly and searched in all 
love by the Krimmer Mennonite Brethren Church as 
to whether at the time of their baptism and 
reception in their church they had the true, 
living, saving faith from God through the 
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forgiveness of sin and cleansing through the 
blood of Jesus, and therefore could give an 
honest and good testimony before the KMB Church, 
and had made a covenant in good conscience with 
God; and that they in every respect were one 
with the Krimmer Mennonite Brethren and had the 
same view of the form and pracjjce of baptism as 
also of all articles of faith. When the church 
was convinced that the person was fully in accord 
with the Krimmer Mennonite Brethren, then it 
could receive such a soul without rebaptism in 
order that the foundation for baptism and reception 
in the church would not be laid again (Hebrews 6) . 

However, in case the opposite was true in 
one or another respect, the church believed 
before a holy and righteous God, according to 
his Word, that it did not have the permission to 
receive such a scj^l into the church without first 
baptising again. In later years, however, 
membership and baptism were mutually recognized 
and accepted without question. Apparently, there 
were problems not discussed openly, which the 
early Krimmer Mennonite Brethren sensed. 

Members may have wanted to transfer without 
giving account to their home church because they 
did not agree with their home church and its 
practices. For example Ebenfeld was not in 
accord with the Krimmer Mennonite Brethren 
position at that time. 

In 1889 the question was asked, "which is 
our sister church?" The reply given by the 
brethren was that we need not use the name "sister 
church" inasmuch as it is not really biblical. 
However, it was said the expression Peter used 
when he said "But in every nation he that feareth 
him and worketh righteousness, is accepted with 
him," (Acts 10:35) could be used. 

Re: Gmzlndz Vi.ak.onlz: 1911 

Couldn 1 t we do something in regard to a 
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feminine deaconess in the church when a sister 
feels the call? The answer given was that we 
could recognize the office of deaconess and 
recommend it to the church. 

Sister Liese Wiebe was ordained as a 
deaconess on Pentecost Day in 1914, the same time 
Isbrand Harder was ordained as minister and P. A. 
Wiebe was ordained elder at Springfield. Liese 
Wiebe is the first deaconess mentioned. Miss 
Wiebe graduated from the McPherson College 
German Academic Department in 1904. After five 
years of elementary teaching, she entered Bethel 
Deaconess Hospital in Newton, Kansas, and received 
her nursing diploma in 1911. She served as 
director of nursing in the Hillsboro, Kansas, 
hospital from 1918-1921 and died in 1933 at the 
age of 52. 

Eventually there were six more deaconesses. 
Justina Warkentin, Marie Ratzlaff and Liese 
Friesen were ordained as deaconesses on November 
17, 1918, at the Salem Hospital dedication IjLf^ld 
in the Hillsboro Mennonite Brethren Church. 

Liese Heinrichs wasj^ordained on August 24, 1919, 
at the Salem Home. Mary T. Friesen and Mary 
Thurman were ordained at Gnadenau on October 23, 
1921, at the same time J. B. Dick and P. R. Jost 
were ordained to the ministry and Jacob J. 

Suderman was ordained as deacon (Gnadenau Minutes , 
Besondere begebenheiten) . 

In a report of the Salem Home and Hospital 
made in 1919, D. E. Harder diffentiated between 
a nurse and a deaconess this way: 

A nurse is equipped in her profession 
only for medical care of the body; a 
deaconess on the other hand is equipped 
for medical care and soul care. If the 
professional nurse is there to help the 
physician, the deaconess is there to 
help the physician and the minister. 

The professional nurse has an earthly 
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calling and serves for a salary; the 
deaconess has a heavenly calling and 
serves for a salary as much as out of 
gratitude and love to the Lord, who 
loved us and whose ^.,Lfe was given in 
service to mankind. 

It appears that other women entered the 
sisterhood; Anna Wiens, Liese Harder, Susie 
Warkentin and perhaps others; whether these became 
deaconesses is not clear. Lucy Crank, Margareta 
Leroy, Anna Ewert and Marie Graler became sisters 
on probation. It is not clear what position 
and status these held; no doubt they served in 
the Hospital and Home. Training was offered and 
provided^or those seeking nursing and deaconess 
service. 

In 1896 it was decided concerning worldliness 
such as drinking, playing, dress (KteA.de/Lputz) 
and participation in elections that (a) no tobacco 
was to be used; (b) strong drink was to be used 
for medical purposes only; (c) worldliness in 
dress had come too far, "and 'we' must work 
against it"; (d) the brethren should not part- 
icipate in political meetings and elections. 

It may soon appear as though the early 
brethren were concerned only with outward sins 
and questions; but continuously they voiced their 
opposition against any enslavement of the Spirit 
and the flesh; they warned and pleaded that all 
should strive after the blessing of godliness 
(see II Cor. 7:1; Rom. 6:19; Eph. 5:1-6). 

Afterall, the inner usually was sooner or later 
expressed in an outward act. 

Yes , they warned against "going into the 
house of feasting (TAA.nkh.CLLL 6) , to sit with them, 
to eat and drink" (Jer. 16:8). Repeatedly the 
brotherhood warned against the danger of using 
alcoholic beverages and kept watch concerning 
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this danger. They desired that brethren stay 
away from places where beverages of this kind 
were sold. 

They would have no part in life insurance 
see Matt. 6:25; John 11:25-26; I Thess. 4:9-12; 
Heb. 13:5-6; II Thess. 3:12; Rom. 8:31-32; 

II Cor. 6:14-17. Of equal consequence was the 
question as to whether a brother could have 
a bicycle for the purpose of pleasure riding 
(1891). Romans 12:2, 16 provided the decided 
answer. However, the brethren did not want the 
involved party to feel that they were making 
rules in order only to be strict, but they 
hoped that their concern and warning would be 
appreciated. 

They also battled with legal questions. 

The entire brotherhood discussed the question 
as to what would be good and right in case of 
the death of a married brother or a sister 
concerning earthly property left behind. It 
was unitedly agreed that when a sister died, 
the remaining husband was not to be free to 
marry again until the estate of the wife had 
been regulated and settled with regard to the 
remaining children. In spite of the fact that 
the law did not make this requirement, the 
church would not approve a new marriage until 
this was regulated. 

Upon closer examination, it appears to 
our regret, "that the sp^it of peace and 
love was often wanting." Our brethren seem 
to have been united in essentials, but in 
non-essentials they could not always agree. 
Church discipline was taken seriously. The 
early Krimmer Mennonite Brethren were severe 
critics of worldliness, and it may well be that 
at times they confused essentials with 
non-essentials. Even today it is difficult 
to recognize and emphasize the essential. 
Therefore, the church must be a growing 
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organism, ever reaching out for the truth and 
that which really matters. 

It must be noted that throughout these 
questions and problems the concern was to remain 
biblical. The correct interpretation of the 
Word was the important thing. They desired to 
be biblicists and they took the Bible literally 
as they understood it and interpreted it in their 
day and time. They were sincere in their con- 
siderations. The Bible — God's voice — was to be 
the standard. 
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HOME MISSIONS 

"...and bent them tu)o and two befioae kl6 
iace . ..." Lake 10:1 

The blessing of the Lord seemed to be 
upon the ministry of the early Gnadenau settlers. 

It was not long before they involved themselves 
in Home Missions. The first two leading brethren 
— Jacob A. Wiebe and Johan Harder — had already 
undertaken long, Jiresome journeys to preach the 
gospel in Russia. 

In fact, when the revival swept across the 

southern plains of Russia among the Mennonite 

colonies, there were serious conversions also 

among the Russians, who, however, were suppressed 

by the Greek Catholic Church. Many were imprisoned 

and punished with beatings and exile. Most of 

them remained true to their Lord, however, in 

2 

spite of persecution. 

From the beginning of their church-life, 
the new Mennonite Christians experienced hard 
trials: the freedom of religion in Russia had 
been forbidden them. Then they observed the 
words of Jesus, "When they persecute you in this 
city, flee ye into another" (Matt. 10:23). Then 
came emigration to America in 1874. After settle- 
ment in Gnadenau, Marion County, Kansas, the 
work of Home Missions was begun with new courage 
— here was freedom of religion! The preacher- 
brethren often drove many miles with horse and 
buggy early Sunday morning to deliver sermons. 

Even though results were not always immediately 
visible, they felt that t^ey had met a need and 
had spread much blessing. 

By 1895 the small Conference was divided 
into four separate districts and supplied with 
elders, teachers (LehAeA-pAedtgeA ) , and deacons 
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(A AJne.npfi-ie.geA). The districts were as follows: 

(1) Gnadenau, Hillsboro, Marion County Kansas; 

(2) Inman, McPherson and Reno County, Kansas, 
with their own church building; (3) Jansen, 
Jefferson County, Nebraska, combined with 
Lushton, York County, Nebraska, with their own 
church building; (4) South Dakota, Marion 
Junction combined with several other places 
but without their own church edifice. In 
addition, a smaller branch had been established 
at Lehigh, Kansas the summer before with a 
church building. Here Sunday services had 
already been held in homes earlier than 1894, 
except the first Sunday of the month when they 
joined the Gnadenau services, keeping in 
touch with the mother church only about seven 
miles beyond their own meetinghouse. The 
Springfield Church was partially the result of 
Home Missions activities by the early settlers, 
although many of these were Christian immigrants. 

Conference sessions at the beginning were 
held alternately in each district, and delegates 
were sent by one district to another. 

Financial support for mission purposes w^s also 
distributed districtwise by allocations. 

Certain brethren were appointed to be over- 
seers gf the various districts at different 
times. 

In 1882, at Gnadenau, concerning missions 
and the spread of the true gospel, it was agreed 
that brethren should be sent by twos , alternating 
wherever opportunity was offered and wherever 
the Lord called. The church would support 
these as required for the undertaking. The 
first such sending involved a Brother Loepke 
and another brother whom he would choose. 

Future missions would be determined at the 
discretion of the brotherhood. Mrs. Loepke 
was not to be left alone to take care of 
herself; Brother Daniel Fleming and Anna Wiens, 
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daughter of Abr. Wiens were to support Mrs. 

Loepke in her husband's absence with strength 
and fellowship, to be compensated by the brother- 
hood. In 1885 (January 17) it was decided 
concerning Brother Loepke' s mission journey that 
if he would return at or before the beginning of 
the month of February, besides paying his fare 
they would allow him a small support of twenty 
dollars for inconveniences while traveling. 

Home Missions was the "lnn2At>£z 
(innermost mission) as Rev. Jacob I. Walter used 
to put it . It was carried on by the leading 
brethren in the immediate surrounding area, in 
the local church, and community and wherever 
immigrants had located. It was largely a work 
of evangelization--winning people to commitment, 
faith and salvation in Jesus Christ. 

In 1891 the necessity was felt to provide 
for an itinerant evangelist. After some consid- 
eration Brother Heinrich Wiebe offered to place 
himself into the "hand of the Lord for this 
work." He was to undertake this work for one 
year. However, it was recognized that he would 
need time to take care of personal needs , so he 
was allotted three months to work out his own 
schedule at his own discretion. For his encourage- 
ment the delegate-brethren obligated themselves 
to secure voluntary, interest-free loans in their 
home districts to assist Brother Wiebe in his 
poverty. Traveling expenses were to be paid for 
by the Conference . 

In 1893, the need to fulfill the mission 
obligation was so great that Brother Jacob A. 

Wiebe was delegated to do mission work in Dakota 
for one month. If he couldn't go himself, he 
was given liberty to send someone else. Apparently 
this was not the first time he had served there 
for during 1884 he had baptized ten souls in the 
Little Vermillion River two miles northwest of 
Dolton, South Dakota, later Bridgewater. That 
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became the beginning of the Salem Church. In 
1894 John Tschetter (Johann Vetter) announced 
he would follow his own heart's direction and 
urging in visiting churches; it was then sug- 
gested he work in Dakota and Nebraska in the 
interest of home missions. In home mission 
work and house visits, all were pointed to 
I Corinthians 6:9: "Know ye not that the 
unrighteous shall not inherit the Kingdom of 
God?" 

From 1892 and the years following, home 
mission concern was for the Orphan's Home, the 
building of the hospital, material aid 
(Bficindotidnung) , publications and getting started 
with the North Carolina mission among the 
blacks, besides home mission trips by the 
brethren to outlying stations. 

In 1903 it was decided to arrange for a 
home mission treasury into which money for the 
work of home missions was to flow. The 
treasurer was to be Brother Wilhelm Harms 
(W. W.)^goessel, Kansas, of the Springfield 
Church. The following three brethren were to 
serve on the Home Missions Committee: Heinrich 
Wiebe, D. P. Schroeder and John Esau. Reports 
were given and various brethren were delegated 
to make certain visits. In 1908 it was decided 
that the committee should provide the delegates 
with written reports of work carried on by the 
churches. The various districts were to make 
requests and plans so that the committee 
could arrange for the different minister- 
brethren to conduct a Bible conference, 
evening services and make house visits in 
every church. It was agreed to retain the 
decision that each church member contribute 
fifty cents a year for the newly created home 
missions treasury. 

A new committee for Home Missions was 
chosen in 1913, with the assignment that they 
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were to supervise the special services in the 
churches, assign workers and receive and dispense 
funds as needed. The committee was also charged 
to find needy places where home missions might 
be carried on. Elder P. A. Wiebe was chosen for 
three years , Elder John Esau for tY^ years , and 
Elder Jacob J. Hofer for one year. Home 
mission dues were increased to one dollar per 
member per year. In 1917 dues were increased to 
$1.50 per member per year. 

The next May Brother Wiebe gave a full report. 
The treasury report showed an income of $999.76 and 
expenses of $700.60, leaving a balance of $299.16. 
Brother Heinrich Wiebe' s report was approved, and 
he stated that he was satisfied with the support 
received. ^ 

in 1916 1 a \JonJLtxg<i z u InnuAzn M ti-iton 
(charter for Home Mission) was accepted. It 
begins with a quotation of I Corinthians 3:11. 

In the introduction a review of the historical 
development and need in the Conference is given. 

It states the usual purpose, method, duties and 
responsibilities of the committee and its officers, 
outlines the work to be done among the Mexicans , 
in Chicago, in publications and the work at hand. 

The work progressed. In time it spread to 
various places throughout Kansas , Oklahoma and 
Nebraska, to South Dakota and Canada, North 
Carolina and Tennessee and the black mission 
churches. Eventually we find that the following 
sixteen churches, whose history in brief follows, 
survived and participated in the merger with the 
Mennonite Brethren in 1960. The merger had been 
a concern of the brethren of the Conference for 
many years. Now it became a reality. Many other 
churches such as these erupted at different places 
but did not survive. Their writeup we shall 
reserve for a later chapter entitled, 

"Churches that continued for a Season." Those 
that survived, we shall briefly describe here. 
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CHURCHES THAT CONTINUED 

Zoar Church 
Inman, Kansas 

A church that began in 1877 in Reno County 
and continued is the Zoar KMB Church at Inman, 
Kansas. Among our Mennonite people church life 
had arrived at a certain formalism. However, the 
Lord awoke men who through repentance and 
remorse came to a living faith, men who witnessed 
that they had experienced the forgiveness of sins 
and thus had become children of God, according 
to Romans 8:15, 16 . 

What was at that time considered presumptious 
or pride ful on the part of those who had become 
God's children, was a witness to others who were 
convicted of sin. This gave rise to a searching 
for light in the Scriptures, and soon there arose 
a small mission work in the Inman area. 

The Zoar Church arose out of the Bethel 
Mennonite Church, south of Inman, Kansas. There 
the emphasis was on rituals rather than on faith 
in the shed of blood of the Son of God for the 
remission of sin. Various churches were repre- 
sented in the early membership of the congregation , 
which resulted in differences regarding points of 
doctrine and practice. In 1877, three members of 
this church, Mr. and Mrs. Gerhard Kornelsen and 
Mrs. Martin Hamm, were converted, having 
experienced sins forgiven and assurance of 
salvation according to Romans 8:15, 16. Brother 
Kornelsen had become acquainted with the brethren 
at Gnadenau, so he contacted them and was pointed 
to Jesus the crucified who had come to seek and 
to save the lost. Inasmuch as they had received 
forgiveness of sin, they desired to be baptized 
upon confession of faith in Jesus. This baptism 
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took place on May 1, 1877, which marked the 
beginning of the^Zoar Krimmer Mennonite 
Brethren Church. 

Two years later, the elder of the Bethel 
Mennonite Church told his congregation after 
the morning worship service something that 
to him was of great importance: he said that 
inasmuch as he had received assurance of 
salvation he could no longer work according to 
that church's traditions; he resigned his 
position and left the church. This brought 
about a great stir among the people. He was 
baptized by Elder Jacob A. Wiebe in the summer 
of 1879. Following this, a lively revival 
took place, and before the end of the year 
another baptism was performed. 

The Zoar church grganized with twenty- 
four charter members. Rev. Jacob Klassen was 
the leader and Elder Abraham Kroeker was the 
minister. 

Their first meeting place was a sod house 
about five and one-half miles south and one 
mile west of Inman, Kansas. It was not long, 
however, before the congregation outgrew this 
primitive sanctuary and a new building had to 
be erected. This building was later moved to 
a site two miles south and one mile west of 
Inman . 

In 1884, two additional brethren were 
elected to office. John F. Harder became 
minister and Gerhard Kornelsen became deacon. 
Their humble ministry was blessed by God, and 
the church was led through severe testing. 

Rev. Harder accepted teachings that ran 
counter to the faith once delivered to this 
flock. This constituted a crisis. To the 
regret of the Zoar fellowship. Brother Harder 
left the church and united with the Adventists. 
But the church marched on with intensified zeal. 
Another election was conducted, and Brother 
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Harder was replaced by K. D. Willems and John 
Esau; Gerhard Thiessen was chosen as deacon. 

Elder Klassen, who had served as leader from the 
beginning, desired to be released from his 
responsibilities because of failing health. The 
church decided to elect an elder to ease the 
burden of Elder Klassen, and at the same time, 
to elect two additional ministers. Rev, Kroeker 
having retired by this time. The election was 
held on August 27, 1897. Rev. John Esau was 
elected elder and Cornelius Thiessen ^nd G. D. 
Willems were elected to the ministry. The 
church enjoyed a most encouraging progress 
under the leadership and ministry of these 
brethren. Their firm convictions, leadership and 
tireless efforts left impressions evident even 
today. 

By this time the church had outgrown its 
facilities. The united effort of the brother- 
hood resulted in a beautiful structure in a 
reasonably short time with Brother Franz Goertzen 
as head builder. On April 20, 1902, ^the new 
sanctuary was dedicated to the Lord. This build- 
ing, two miles south and one mile west of Inman, 
has served the Zoar Church for many years. 

Since good farm land was at a premium in 
that section of 'the country, several young men 
went west to the plains of western Kansas and 
Oklahoma. Rev. K. D. Willems moved to Hooker, 
Oklahoma, in 1906, and ministered to the new 
settlers there. With Rev. Willems gone and Brother 
G. D. Willems not being well, the Zoar Church 
felt keenly the loss of these servants. Then the 
Lord led Brother P. H. Block, of the Gnadenau 
congregation to locate near Zoar in 1918, and 
faithfully preached the gospel of pe^ce and the 
saving power of the blood of Christ. 

Because Brother Gerhard Thiessen believed 
that he could not accept the office of deacon on 
account of circumstances , and because Brother 
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Gerhard Kornelsen also became older and more 
feeble, the church elected Brother Isaac 
Friesen as deacon in 1908. Brother Friesen 
served faithfully until he moved to Clairmont, 
Alberta, in 1918. Brother Abraham Fehdrau was 
chosen to fill this vacancy in 1919. 

The church felt a need to select younger 
brethren for the preaching ministry. Isaac 
Friesen was elected in 1912. In 1928 in the 
prime of life this brother died at the age of 
42 years. Brother Gerhard Kornelsen died 
December 19, 1918, at the age of 78 years, after 
many years of faithful service as first deacon. 
Brother Jacob Klassen, who had returned to 
Inman from Hooker, Oklahoma, died at the age 
of 86 years on December 19, 1918. On October 
7, 1931, Brother Jacob Fast died unexpectedly 
in his sleep at the age of 75 years. On 
November 5, 19^2, Brother P. H. Block died at 
the age of 75. These brethren had labored 
with much blessing and entered into their 
eternal rest as victors. 

"Waa. habm. nock zu kamp&cn wtc'i 
uni vcn.on.ndmt tit, Vock iMcndcn 
wLn ciuck itdQtn wtc itc dunck 
JeAum CknLit. In dm HLmmct Lit 
nuh ." 9 

On February 8, 1925, a ministerial 
election was held, which called D. C. Pauls 
and A. F. Toews to serve with the gospel. 

Because of circumstances, Brother Toews could 
not accept his call, and he was released by the 
church. Then the church elected Brother K. K. 
Willems to fill the vacancy on September 29, 
1929. The church felt well supplied, especially 
since Brother Isaac Friesen had returned from 
Alberta. He was again accepted as deacon in 
1924. Since Elder John Esau and Rev. 

Cornelius Thiessen did not feel young anymore, 
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Brother Esau requested that someone be chosen to 
fill their places. As a result Brother K. D. 
Willems was chosen on February 3, 1932, and 
ordained as elder on October 2, 1932. Now they 
felt well supplied with ministering brethren. 

Other brethren who had moved in and helped along 
in the preaching of the Word were Rev. I. M. 

Friesen in 1940 and Rev. J. P. Balzer in 1947. 

In 1937, Elder Willems moved to California and 
Rev. D. C. Pauls accepted the position as leader 
until 1950 when Rev. A. L. Friesen, who had been 
elected to the ministry in ]-§40, was chosen as 
pastor by the congregation. In 1956, he accepted 
a teaching position and Rev. Arnold Ensz began 
serving as pastor. 

Rev. Elder Esau passed away March 31, 1934, 
having served the Zoar congregation as preacher 
of the Word and elder of forty years. The 
congregation moved its place of worship from the 
country to the town of Inman, in 1968. 

The Zoar congregation is one of the stronger 
congregations in the area. 

It would be unfair to credit only those named 
with the success and blessings the Zoar Church 
enjoyed. There always have been those who loved 
the Lord and His work and who faithfully stood by 
with willing hands and fervent prayer to intercede 
in behalf of the church they loved. 

Springfield Church 
Marion County, Kansas 


The Springfield Krimmer Mennonite Brethren 
Church, located in the western part of Marion 
County, five miles southwest of Lehigh, Kansas, 
was originally composed of immigrants f rom^outh 
Russia, mainly from the Molotschna Colony. 

They met in homes for Sunday school and worship 
services to begin with, but they were close to 
the Gnadenau Church, not only in distance but also 
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in relationship. Gnadenau was considered their 
mother church, and the first Sunday of the 
month, the Springf ielders drove to Gnadenau 
to worship, which became known as "full Sunday." 

Through home missions activity of the 
Gnadenau brethren, several at Springfield came 
to a saving faith so that a baptism was soon 
held. In 1877, the John Boeses were baptized 
and added as members to the Springfield Church. 
This was really the beginning of the Springfield 
Church. The next year, several more families 
followed their example, namely, the Peter 
Eitzens, the Julius Heinrichs, the David P. 
Schroeders, the P. A. Wiebes and a number of 
other young brothers and sisters. Ther^ith 
the foundation of Springfield was laid. 

Since the Springfield meetinghouse was only 
seven miles west of Gnadenau, the^wo churches 
remained closely allied at first. 

In 1878, a Sunday school was begun at 
Springfield (notice the Americanization of the 
name) with ten pupils; the first pupils were 
Peter Heinrichs, Jacob Baergen, Franz Baergen, 
Heinrich V. Wiebe, Susanna Schroeder, Peter 
Schroeder, Anna V. Wiebe, Marie Baergen, 

Aganetha Ediger and Elizabeth Toews , with 
Peter A. Wiebe as teacher. These activities 
made Springfield more independent, and they 
felt they could now sing with united strength; 
Ich habe nun den Grund gef unden, 

(Now I have found the ground, wherein) 

Der meinen Anker ewig haelt; 

(sure my soul's anchor may remain;) 

Wo anders als in Jesu Wunden? 

(The wounds of Jesus, for my sin.) 

Da lag er vor der Zeit der Welt; 

(Before the world's foundation slain;) 
der Grund, der unbeweglich steht, 

(whose mercy shall unshaken stay,) 

Wenn Erd' und Himmel untergeht. 
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(When earth and heaven are fled away.) 

Evangeliums Lieder No. 197 

(Canadian German Hymnary, p. 216) 

It was at this time that the church was 
organized. David P. Schroeder, who had been 
elected preacher in Russia in 1876, became elder 
and leader, Peter A. Wiebe became ijjiinister of the 
Word and John Boese became deacon. 

Poverty and pioneer hardship beset the 
Springfield group as it did any other group 
settling in America. They had first arrived at 
Peabody, Kansas, after traveling on the train for 
five weeks. They were greeted by the Gnadenau 
settlers who had arrived one month earlier and 
already lived in tents. Gnadenau immigrants had 
built a sod schoolhouse where they met for 
worship. Soon a baptism was held at Gnadenau for 
the Isaac Friesen family from Berezenke, South 
Russia, and an Eitel family from the Volga, South 
Russia, was received. John Harder and Jacob A. 
Wiebe ministered the Word at Gnadenau, which 
proved to be a real treat for the Springf ielders . 

The place of settlement chosen by the early 
Springf ielders , ten mj^es west of Gnadenau, was 
called Alexanderwohl. The church building was 
erected in 1894. It was located about seven miles 
west of Gnadenau, but more centrally located for 
the Springf ielders . Three acres for the church 
site were donaj^d by the owner of the land who 
lived in Ohio. A small spring-fed stream from 
which the church received its name runs across the 
southwest corner of the churchyard; in it the 
church has practiced immersion many times by 
kneeling and dipping forward once. Communion 
with foot washing was generally observed four 
times a year. 

Members hauled stone from Ehrlich's quarry 
near Marion, a distance of twenty miles, with 
horse and wagon, for the foundation and the 
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basement of the meetinghouse. Frank Goertz of 
Marion was the architect; John Friesen of 
Gnadenau and P. A. Wiebe of Springfield served 
as carpenters . Later an addition was built to 
the north but without a basement. The church 
building was in use until the merger in 1960, 
after which the church closed because of too 
small an attendance, and the building was sold 
to a local farmer. It served the congregation 
and the community well for sixty-seven years. 

The grounds, with the forty acre pasture 
joining the church, have been converted to a 
recreation facility. The cemetery north of 
the churchyard is still in use. A number of 
families joined the Parkview M. B. Church 
(formerly ^gnadenau) before Springfield ceased 
to exist; and a number of families united 
with Parkview when Springfield closed its 
doors. A few united elsewhere. Several 
familie|gUnited with the Hillsboro M. B. 

Church. Most of the members at Springfield 
were farmers . 

Going back to 1878, several older families 
joined the church through baptism, but the 
younger generation stayed behind. It was in 
1890 that parents began to pray earnestly for 
a revival for their children. In one week, 
eighteen young souls announced their decision 
to follow Christ. Along with others, they 
were examined, baptized and received into the 
church. From time to time, various revival 
meetings were the occasion for many of the 
young people to decide for the Lord and to 
unite with the church. 

Following the erection of the church 
building and its dedication on September 30, 
1894, a second revival broke out when a group 
of younger souls were saved, baptized and 
received into the church on December 16, 

1894. A third revival came in May of 1899, 
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when thirty-three peopl^were received into the 
church through baptism. 

In 1898, Johann Boese moved to Texas on 
account of his health, and Peter Heinrichs became 
deacon. In 1932 he was followed by C. E. Plett 
and after many years of service, P. E. Heinrichs 
succeeded him as deacon in 1956; he served to the 
end. 

World War I brought a time of testing to 
the church. Letters asking for exemption from 
the draft or the permission to migrate were sent 
to President Woodrow Wilson. In 1918, on Good 
Friday, ^e first brother, G. S. Klassen, was 
drafted; others followed soon, but all were 
committed to follow the teachings of Jesus and 
the church. The church promised to pray for 
these men. Three families migrated to Alberta 
(two of them returned later) . Two of these were 
ministers: Rev. H. V. Wiebe and family, and 
Isbrand Harder and family. In the absence of 
these ministering brethren it became necessary 
to elect additional brethren to preach. The 
election was held February 24, 1919, and it 
resulted in the choice of Jacob E. Plett and 
William W. Harms. The latter passed away on 
September 27, 1980, and the former July 1, 1981, 
at the ages of almost one hundred years. Both 
had held positions in the KMB Conference and were 
well known. 

A number of people from this congregation 
have become professional people such as doctors of 
medicine, nurses and teachers. The first to be 
ordained as a KMB missionary was Peter V. Wiebe 
on April 3 , 1899 ; he served in the Appalachian 
Mountains. Heinrich V. Wiebe was ordained as a 
missionary to the blacks in North Carolina in 
1900 where he served for nine years. 

In 1911, David P. Schroeder resigned on 
account of ill health and age, and P. A. Wiebe 
was chosen as elder. Isbrand Harder and Jacob T. 
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Krause were elected ministers. Within a 
short time Krause moved to California, where he 
died suddenly. His body was sent back for 
burial in the Springfield cemetery. P. A. 

Wiebe was ordained as elder and Isbrand Harder 
as minister by Elder Jacob A. Wiebe and Elder 
D. P. Schroeder. Eliese V. Wiebe was ordained 
as deaconess at the gj^me service on May 31, 

1914, at Springfield. Of ficiating were Elder 

John Esau and P. A. Wiebe. 

The Frank V. Wiebes were ordained and sent 
to Mongolia as missionaries. Adolph and Tina 
Eitzen Nick were ordained for mission work in 
Mexico on January 28, 1917. Anna Klassen and 
Sara Heinrichs were ordained and sent as mission- 
aries to assist the Wiebes in Mongolia. 

Louise Heinrichs served in the Ozarks. Linda 
Kasper went as a missionary under the Sudan 
Interior Mission to Africa. Gertrude Penner 
and her cousin Tena Penner, founded the Grace 
Children's Home in Henderson, Nebraska, in 
1936. It is still in op^ation, although not 
by the KMB or MB church. 

In 1952, Bernice Klassen Friend left for 
Japan as a missionary teacher. Her brother 
Elmer has been an active single independent 
missionary in Germany since early 1956. Rev. 
David V. Wiebe, youngest son of Elder P. A. 

Weibe, was ordained in 1939 and has served as 
pastor in different churches in the Conference. 

He is the author of the booklet Scriptural 
Basis of the Principle of Nonresistance and 
Christian Love , written at the request of the 
Peace Committee of the KMB Conference in 1940. 
Reverend C. F. Plett also came from this 
congregation and was ordained in 1942 . He has 
served several congregations in the KMB 
Conference as a pastor, has taught in Freeman 
Junior College and at Tabor College. He served 
as conference moderator and played an important 
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role in the work of the kingdom of our Lord. 

Elders and leaders of the Springfield 
Church are as follows: 

David P. Schroeder, ser^gd the church as 
first elder until 1911. 

P. A. Wiebe, served as elder for about 13 
years from 1911-1924, but many more years, 
first as deacon, then as minister and finally 
as eld^g, a total of about thirty-five 
years. 

Henry V. Wiebe and Jacob E. Plett served as 
alternating leaders , beginning in 1923. 

David V. Wiebe, served as leader 1941-1942. 
Jacob E. Plett, again 1942-1951. 

Cornelius F. Plett, 1947-1951. 

Esra P. Barkman, 1951-1954. 

Franklin Wiebe, 1955-1957. 

W. W^Harms, 1957-1961. Although elected in 
1919 as minister^ghe first became pastor 
and leader in 1957 until the church 
terminated its ministry early in 1961. 

Orchard Park Church 
Hutchinson, Kansas 

Orchard Park Church was organized on June 
25, 1955 — the last KMB church to be established 
before the KMB-MB merger — with thirty charter 
members. Rosemary Tingle was the first candidate 
for baptism and also the first to sign the charter. 
Members of the Home Mission Board officiated with 
Rev. A. K. Wiens as chairman, Arnold Hofer as 
treasurer, and I. C. Willems as secretary. Rev. 
Edwin F. Walter was pastor. At this time the 
name of the place was changed ij^om Orchard Park 
Chapel to Orchard Park Church. New trustees 
elected were Dave H. Willems, Raymond Lipe and 
Oswin Ruesser. 

However, much work had gone on before this 
time. In the fall of 1945, Conference delegates 
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asked the Home Mission Board to start a child- 
ren's work in the city of Hutchinson, Kansas. 
Child Evangelism was a relatively new line of 
Christian work in the KMB conference. Susan 
Friesen began children's Bible classes in 1946. 
In October of that year she reported that 
fourteen classes were being taught with an 
enrollment of over 450 children. Full-time 
and part-time teachers were being supplied 
by the Zoar Church. In 1949, Elizabeth Ann 
Thiessen was engaged as a worker among the 
children and she continued her call and work 
for many years, assisted by Elizabeth D. 

Thiessen along with others. In 1950, the Zoar 
Church furnished a building and additional 
workers. Elizabeth Ann Thiessen was to 
receive $120.00 per month as base pay, wl^ch 
was raised to $130.00 per month in 1952. 

It was the sincere desire of the delegates 
that this work develop into a Sunday school 
and eventually into an organized church. This 
was the objective an^purpose of the program 
of Child Evangelism. The program was 
reevaluated in 1959 with the purpose that the 
work should eventually be assumed by local ^ 
churches or other interested organizations. 

The chapel was dedicated to the Lord before 
the church was organized in March 1951. On 
August 26, 1951, the first baptismal service 
was held. Four high-school girls, who had been 
saved in Bible classes and Bible camp, were 
baptized. At that time, the average atte^^ance 
was 20-25; the largest attendance was 51. 

In 1953, Rev. Edwin F. Walter was called 
to the Chapel with the purpose of serving as 
missionary-pastor and superintendent of the 
field. 

In 1954, it was agreed to make $7500.00 
available for the building project at Orchard 
Park Chapel. Four years later it was agreed to 
add $140 a month toward assistance for the 
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pastor's support. 

The work grew slowly and was beset with 
problems. In the 1970s, the church was dissolved, 
the building sold and the remaining church members, 
mostly workers , united with the Buhler Mennonite 
Brethren Church or the Zoar Church. A few united 
with other local churches in the city. The 
membership had never been large . In 1960 , it 
counted about twenty members. 

In 1961, this church was included in the 
merger. 


The Hutterite Churches 
South Dakota 

The mother church of the KMB Hutterite 
churches in South Dakota is the Salem Church, 
located ten miles southwest of Bridgewater. 

This beginning came in 1884 when five families — 
the Heinrich Goossens, the Dietrich Goossens , 
the Siewert Goertzes , the Peter Loewens, and the 
Ludwig Thomases- -were baptized in the Little 
Vermillion River near Dolton by Elder Jacob A. 
Wiebe of the Gnadenau KMB Church in Kansas . 

They met in private homes for worship services 
thereafter. 

In 1885, Heinrich Goossen and Siewert Goertz 
were elected to serve as ministers, again under 
the leadership of Elder Wiebe. The newly elected 
ministers went out and zealously made house 
visitations, especially among the Hutterites. 

A number were saved. The following year they 
again visited the community and found that more 
had been saved. On November 25, 1886, six 
individuals were baptized by Rev. Heinrich Wiebe 
of Kansas. That baptism marks the beginning of 
the Hutterite segment of the Salem Church. In 
1889 , the church was organized with Heinrich 
Goossen as elder and John Tschetter and Siewert 
Goertz as ministers. From there the church spread 
to other areas . 
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In 1899, Elder Heinrich Goosen moved to 
Waldheim, Saskatchewan. Ten years later, his 
successor, Dietrich Goosen, moved to Canada. 

As a result, the Salem Church, a low-German 
group at waldheim, Saskatchewan, and the 
Emmanuel Church at Langham, a Hutterite group, 
were organized. In 1902, five families moved 
from Hutchinson County to Beadle County 
resulting in the founding of the Bethel Church 
at Yale, South Dakota. Elder Jacob Hofer and 
a group of people moved to Spink County from 
Hutchinson County, Salem Church community, and 
the Ebenezer Church near Doland was organized 
in 1919. Another group moved to Sully County 
in 1919 from Beadle and Hutchinson counties, 
and the Emmanuel Church of Onida was organized 
in 1920. The Zion Church of Dinuba, California, 
began when a group of families left the Bethel 
Church community — the Beadle County settlement 
in South Dakota — in 1910, and moved west to 
California in search of greater prosperity. 

The Bethesda Church of Huron (1947) is an 
offspring of the Bethel Church at Yale. It 
doubled its membership between 1953 and 1971. 

The Grace Bible Church at Gettysburg, South 
Dakota, is the result of the outreach of the 
Emmanuel Church at Onida. 

The Chicago Lincoln Avenue Mission was 
originally and principally staffed by members 
from the Salem Church at Bridgewater. The 
Logan Fontenelle. Chapel in Omaha resulted from 
Conference activity in Home Missions in 1949, 
with Albert Schmidt as the first worker. 

Thus, the northern sector of the Conference 
had its beginning and has grown and made its 
impact upon God's Kingdom. Salem at 
Bridgewater, like Gnadenau in Kansas, became 
the mother church of the Hutterite churches 
in the North. All of these churches thrive 
today and joined in the merger in 1960, except 
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the Salem Church at Waldheim. 

Salem Church 

Bridgewater, South Dakota 

The mother church of the Krimmer Mennonite 
Brethren churches in South Dakota was the Salem 
Church, located 10 miles southwest of Bridgewater. 

It is interesting to note that although the 
people living in this area now and then were 
predominantly Hutterite, the Salem Church had 
its beginning with the Low German people. It 
was during 1884 that five families, namely ten 
souls, were baptized in the Little Vermillion 
River two miles northeast of the little town of 
Dolton, South Dakota, by Elder Jacob A. Wiebe of 
Kansas. These five families were Mr. and Mrs. 

Henry Goossen, Mr. and Mrs. Dietrich Goossen, 

Mr. and Mrs. Siewert Goertz, Mr. and Mrs. Peter 
Loewen and Mr. and Mrs. Ludwig Thomas. These 
met in private homes for Sunday worship — a 
preaching service in the forenoon, a fellowship 
meal at noon and Sunday school in the afternoon. 

They also met for prayer in various homes during 
the week. 

In 1885, Henry Goossen and Siewert Goertz 
were elected to serve as ministers of the gospel. 
This election was held under the leadership of 
Elder Jacob A. Wiebe of Gnadenau, who took the 
untabulated ballots to Kansas where the brethren 
in Kansas were also permitted to vote and the 
results of the election were announced from 
Kansas. These two ministers went out and zealously 
made house visitations especially among the 
Hutterite people. A number were saved. They found 
Uncle John Tschetter (Johoan Vetter) , then 
twenty- four years old, who had experienced the new 
birth and was filled with the spirit, testifying 
for the Lord. The following year, when H. 

Goossen and S. Goertz returned to the community, 
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they found more Hutterite souls had been saved. 

On November 25, 1886, six souls were baptized 
in the Wolf Creek by Rev. Henry Wiebe of Kansas, 
after the ice had been cut. This baptism marks 
the beginning of the Hutterite segment of the 
Salem KMB Church. In 1889, the church was 
organized with Brother Henry Goossen as elder 
and the two brethren John Tschetter and 
Siewert Goertz as ministers of the gospel and 
Brother David A. Tschetter as deacon. 

The Low German members of the congregation 
met by themselves in private homes for services, 
and the Hutterites members also met by themselves 
in private homes. However, on every first 
Sunday of the month both groups met together 
in a private home for a service. 

Much weight was put on house visitations. 

Two brethren with a Bible and a songbook tied 
together in a handkerchief went from house to 
house and spoke to the people about the 
salvation of their souls. Brother Henry Goossen 
wrote about that time as follows: "We were 
blessed and the Lord added daily those who 
would be saved." 

Some outstanding high points depicting the 
growth and progress of the Salem Church are as 
follows : In 1894 a kitchen was added to the 
sod schoolhouse of Rural Schoolhouse District 
No. 55, Hutchinson County (one mile east and 
one-half mile south of the present Salem church) . 
After this, all worship services among the 
Hutterite Salem KMB Church members as well as 
the congregational meeting with the Low German 
members of the first Sunday of the month were 
held in the schoolhouse. This was quite an 
improvement over the former system of meeting 
in private homes. The order of worship, 
however, on Sunday remained the same. There 
was a preaching service in the morning. This 
was followed by a fellowship meal at noon, 
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which was served to the entire assembly. This 
fellowship meal was provided by a different 
family each Sunday. In the afternoon there was 
Sunday school (at first only one class) and then 
testimonies by the members . 

As the congregation grew larger, more church 
workers were needed and elected. On Decomber 4, 
1895, Dietrich Goossen and John Z. Kleinsasser 
were elected to the ministry, and in 1889 both 
brethren were ordained. 

When the Spanish American War broke out in 
1898 and Canada offered more freedom from military 
duty than the United States , Elder Henry Goossen 
and his family moved to Waldheim, Saskatchewan, 
in 1899. When he resigned from his position in 
the Salem KMB Church, Brother Dietrich Goossen 
was elected to fill the vacancy and was ordained 
by Elder Jacob Fast of Jansen, Nebraska, on 
February 4, 1900. Later Elder Dietrich Goossen 
also moved to Canada. 

In 1902, Brother and Sister Jacob M. Tschetter 
were commissioned for missionary service to Elk 
Park, North Carolina, and immediately went there 
to work among the black people. Brother and 
Sister Tschetter were the first missionaries sent 
out from the Salem KMB Church. 

1902 also saw the beginning of the migration 
of Salem Church members to Beadle, County. Within 
a few years, forty families had moved away, either 
to Beadle , Spink or Sully Counties in South 
Dakota. This constituted a great loss to Salem, 
especially when so many church leaders left. 
However, Salem's loss was somebody else's gain, 
and the Lord provided new workers to fill the 
vacancies . 

May 22, 1904, marks a very special high 
point in Salem's history. After a very successful 
revival campaign , thirt-two candidates were bap- 
tized by Rev. Henry Wiebe of Kansas and received 
as members of the Salem KMB Church. Later in the 
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summer, another group of eight was baptized, 
bringing the total to forty for the year 1904. 
This was Salem's fourth baptismal service. 

On May 24, 1964, Salem had a special 
commemoration service, in memory of the 
baptism, that marked the sixtieth anniversary 
of this event. At that time, thirteen of the 
forty were still living. In 1976, a few of 
these people were also still alive. 

On August 19, 1906, the deacon. Brother 
David A. Tschetter, passed away and Brother 
Joseph J. Glanzer, Sr., was elected to fill 
the vacancy. 

In 1908, Rev. John Tschetter and his 
family moved to Beadle County after he had 
served the church for twenty years. In 1909, 
the two brethren, Joseph J. Glanzer, Sr. , and 
Joseph W. Tschetter, were elected as ministers 
of the gospel and Brother Jacob S. G. Hofer 
was elected to serve as deacon. That same 
year, Elder Dietrich Goossen moved to Waldheim, 
Saskatchewan, with his family. Thus, in 1909, 
Rev. Jacob J. Hofer was elected as elder. In 
1910, these brothers were ordained to their 
various tasks, with John Esau and Jacob Fast, 
officiating. 

On October 15, 1911, Salem had a farewell 
service for Rev. and Sister Joseph W. 

Tschetter who left for the mission field at 
Elk Park, North Carolina. This was the second 
couple to be sent as missionaries from Salem. 

The following day, October 16. 1911, 

Brother David W. Tschetter, a deacon, was 
elected to the ministry and ordained on December 
26, 1913, with Elder John Esau officiating. 

In 1912, on July 12, thirty-three people 
were baptized by Rev. J. M. Tschetter and 
received as members of the Salem KMB Church. 

In 1913, Rev. Joseph J. Glanzer, Sr., 
passed away. 
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In 1915, a full basement was made under the 
then existing sanctuary, which had been built in 
1900. This was at the location of the present 
church structure . 

In 1917, Brother and Sister David J. S. 

Mendel were ordained as city missionaries at the 
KMB Conference held that year at Inman, Kansas. 

In 1919, Salem's deacon Brother Jacob S. G. 
Hofer and his family moved to Sully County, and 
thus the Emmanuel Church at Onida had its 
beginning. The same year, Brother Joseph J. 
Glanzer, Jr. , was elected to fill the vacancy 
as deacon. Brother Glanzer was later elected to 
serve as minister and was ordained. Brother 
Glanzer passed away in 1952. 

In 1919, Elder Jacob J. Hofer and his family 
moved to Spink County and organized the Ebenezer 
Church near Doland. However, before Brother Hofer 
left for Spink County the Salem congregation 
elected Rev. D. W. Tschetter to take over the 
church le ade r sh ip . 

In 1925, Rev. D. W. Tschetter was elected to 
the ministry and Brother Jacob S. Glanzer as 
deacon, and both were installed in their 
respective positions on December 26, 1922. 

In 1920, the Christian Endeavor was organized 
with Rev. D. W. Tschetter as chairman and Brother 
Jacob H. Mendel as secretary. 

In 1932, Brother and Sister D. S. Wipf were 
ordained as evangelists with Elder D. W. 

Tschetter and Rev. J. M. Tschetter officiating. 

In 1940, Brother and Sister John S. Mendel, 
and Brother and Sister Edwin F. Walter, were 
ordained as evangelists with Elder D. W. Tschetter 
and Rev. Jacob I. Walter Officiating. 

In 1943, Brother and Sister Paul H. Glanzer 
were ordained as ministers of the gospel with 
Elder D. W. Tschetter officiating. 

That same year, the former sanctuary was 
remodelled and enlarged. The ladies fellowship 
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was organized in 1943. 

In 1945 , an electric light plant was 
purchased and installed. In 1947 Salem's 
first loud speaker system was installed. 

In 1948, Sister Rebecca Glanzer, a 
registered nurse, was commissioned for the 
mission field in India, with the two brethren 
Elder D. W. Tschetter and Rev. Jacob I. Walter 
officiating. 

In 1950, Rev. Jacob I. Walter passed away 
as the result of a farm accident. He had served 
his congregation for twenty-nine years. 

In 1951, sister Mary Wollman was commis- 
sioned for service on the mission field in 
Africa with Elder D. W. Tschetter and Rev. A. K. 
Wiens officiating. 

Daily Vacation Bible school classes were 
first begun in 1941. In 1945, the Men's 
Prayer Group was organized. In 1952, Rev. 

J. J. Kleinsasser was installed as pastor of 
Salem and served till 1959. He was the first 
pastor to serve with pay. Following Rev. 
Kleinsasser was Missionary Kenneth Ontjes 
who served as interim pastor intil 1961 when 
Franklin Jost became pastor. In 1952, a 
parsonage was purchased in Bridgewater. In 
1955, a new electric Hammond organ was dedicated 
to the Lord's service. 

In 1955, Elder D. W. Tschetter passed away 
on August 6, as the result of an automobile 
accident. He had served the Salem congregation 
faithfully for approximately forty years . 

We are reminded of Antioch in Acts 13:1, 
which had become the second center of Christian 
missions. It appears that Salem had become the 
second center for the dispersion of the gospel 
in the north as had Gnadenau in the south. 

For we are reminded of the many workers who 
came from this congregation and entered 
Christian service in one form or another form. 
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Repeatedly the record speaks of someone being 
called from the pews into the vineyard, and some- 
body moving away to start a church elsewhere. 

Praise the Lord! 

From here the church spread to the other 
areas in South Dakota. Salem still functions as 
one of the larger and stronger Hutterite churches 
in the area. It was included in the merger in 1960. 

The reader must not assume that the reason 
for the Low German and the Hutterite groups 
meeting in private homes for worship by themselves 
was due to friction or disagreement between the 
two groups. That is not correct. The real reason 
was that the two groups lived far apart and the 
mode of travel was mainly by horse-drawn vehicles 
over unimproved roads. 

Furthermore, the reader must not assume that 
the early Low German members of Salem KMB Church 
later formed the Silver Lake Church. This is 
not correct either. The Silver Lake Church has 
always been an M.B. Church originating about the 
same time, 1886, but with a different group of 
Low Germans. The Low German members left the 
Salem KMB Church because they moved out of the 
community. Most of these moved to Canada. It 
is true that a few later joined the Silver Lake 
Church. 


NOTE: Most of the information for this history 
is taken from a paper prepared by David P. Gross 
and read at their 90th anniversary celebration. 

He translated the material and compiled it from 
the German record submitted by Elder Henry Goossen 
and Elder D. W. Tschetter. 

He used other records , such as a research 
paper entitled, "75 Years of History of the Salem 
KMB Church" by the late Norma Jean Tschetter, 1959, 
and from the booklet entitled "50 Years of 
History," written by Brother Otto C. Schrag for 
the church dedication in 1966 , and from an 
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editorial written by the same brother when he 
was editor of The Christian Witness , 1959. 


Bethel Church 
Yale, South Dakota 

In September, 1901, five families moved to 
Beadle County about twenty-two miles northeast 
of Huron, resulting in the founding of the 
Bethel Church near Yale, South Dakota. These 
families came from Hutchinson County, Salem 
Church area, near Bridgewater, South Dakota. 

These families included Rev. John Z. Kleinsasser, 
John A. Kleinsasser, Andrew A^Kleinsasser , Paul 
Stahl Sr. , and John L. Hofer. Several of 
these had been members of the Salem Church in 
Hutchinson County. They looked for new land 
and more room for farming. After investigating 
in Canada and the state of Washington, they 
chose Beadle County where the land was only 
fifteen dollars an acre. A large cattle and 
grain ranch was purchased. 

During the winter and spring of 1902-1903, 
several more families moved into the neighbor- 
hood. These included Isaac Tschetter, £jj^. , 

Andrew A. Becker, and Joshua Stahl, Sr. The 
settlement grew rather rapidly. 

At first they met in homes for worship. It 
was not until 1904 that a church was organized 
with a Sunday school. The organization was 
simple. Rev. John Z. Kleinsasser was the 
minister and John A. Kleinsasser the Sunday 
school teacher. No trustees or other officers 
were necessary. 

The first church building was built in 
1903 about two miles north of the present site. 

In 1911, a new and larger building was erected 
at a more central location. It was built to 
seat about 450 people at a cost of $45,000.00. 

The membership grew from about twenty at the 
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time of organization in 1902 to about 260 in 
1947, being located in a large Mennonite farming 
community. 

The first baptism was performed on May 29, 

1904. Six persons joined the church at that 
time. These six were Mrs. Barbara Stahl Glanzer, 
Mrs. John P. D. Hofer, Mr. Andrew Kleinsasser, 

J O 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul P. Stahl and Mr. Paul Stahl. 

Rev. Heinrich Wiebe of Kansas officiated at the 
baptism. 

It is evident that Rev. Wiebe had quite an 
influence on the development of the young community. 
Early he exerted his influence in the field of 
education. In 1906, a two-story building with 
full basement was erected on the first church 
ground for use as a community boarding school. 

Its cost of $4,000.00 was donated by people in 
the community. The pupils and teacher lived in 
the school. Peter V. Wiebe, a Kansan, taught 
during the first term, and John S. Tschetter, 
later a medial doctor in Huron, taught the 
second year. 

In 1908, Mr. and Mrs. Ludwig Hohm and Mrs. 

Jake T. Hofer moved to farms in Liberty Township 
where a " Tschetter "^gommunity developed during 
the next few years. 

In 1910, the Kleinsasser families and others 
sold a large block of land to a Hutterian colony, 
and under the leadership of Rev. John Z. Kleinsas- 
ser, moved to California where subsequently the 
Zion Church was organized. The church and school 
buildings were included in the sale of the land, 
and the donors to the school building fund were 
repaid the amounts of their subscriptions. Later, 
the church building was resold to the Ebenezer 
people at Doland and was moved there and is 
used as the meeting house of worship. 

During the winter and Spring of 1910, Jake 
Z. Kleinsasser, son of the first pastor, was 
employed to erect a church building where Bethel 
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now stands. This building is presently kno^rji 
as the west annex to the present structure. 

Bethel has not had many pastors during the 
fifty-four years of its existence. The elders, 
leaders, or pastors have included: Rev. John Z. 
Kleinsasser, (1902-1910) ; Rev. John Tschetter, 
(1910-1912) ; Rev. Jacob M. Tschetter (1912-1942) ; 
Sam J. R. Hofer, (1943-1944) ; Rev. A. K. Wiens 
(1944-1947) , who resigned to go to Mongolia as 
a missionary; Rev. Paul Bartel (1952-1953) ; and 
Rev. George L. Classen, who began serving in 
1953. Besides these, Rev. Henry Epp and Rev. ^ 
Zack Wipf assisted in preaching from 1940-1943. 

The need for a larger building became 
apparent when the membership increased during 
the years 1910-1918. The present structure was 
dedicated in June of 1920 with Rev. D. M. Hofer 
of Chicago as the guest speaker. Elder John 
Esau of Kansas, and P. N. Hiebert, also of 
Kansas, were additional speakers for the 
occasion. Furthermore, D. W. Tschetter and Sam 
J. R. Hofer spoke. The following Monday, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. P. Glanzer were ordained for the 
ministry. Then the Lord's supper with the 
washing of feet was observed on Monday after- 
noon, aj^ of which was of great blessing to the 
people. Bethel had become one of the largest 
rural congregations in the state of South 
Dakota. 

In 1918, a number of families sold their 
holdings and moved to Sully County where the 
Emmanuel Church, six miles east of Onida, was 
being organized. 

Not unlike other congregations. Bethel 
used German in practically all services until 
the late thirties. All Sunday school classes 
were conducted in the German for many years. 

In fact, when children were taught less German 
at home and school, the Sunday school tried to 
supplement that by teaching German reading. As 
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is true among nearly all foreign language 
churches of our country, maintaining a foreign 
language was a losing battle. At first the 
Christian Endeavor, then Sunday school classes 
and finally the worship services were conducted 
in English. Until 1952, at least one song of 
the worship service was German. By 1956, only 
one Sunday schoo^class was conducted in the 
German language. 

Organizations other than the church and its 
Sunday morning worship service have always been 
an integral part of the church. The Sunday 
school is as old as the church itself and has 
developed from one class with one teacher and no 
extra officers in 1904 to twenty-seven classes 
in eight departments with thirty-nine staff 
members in 1956. 

The JaQtndvQJviZn (Christian Endeavor) , or 
Christian Youth Fellowship, has always been an 
active organization. The JaqcndveAeoi beg|g 
about 1912 with Sam J. R. Hofer as leader. 
Originally it was organized to give young people 
practice in appearing before the public in 
speaking, singing, and other activities. It was 
always intended to be both practical and spiritual 
in content as well as conduct. As the language 
changed through the years , the name of the activity 
changed, but its purpose and function remained 
the same . 

Music and musical organizations have always 
thrived in the church. T^g choir was begun about 
1908, led by Wm. Martins. Although there was a 
time when musical instruments were banned, 
general singing, choirs and smaller groups have 
played a great part in the life of the church. 

The church women conducted a Women ' s 
Missionary Society for many years, helping the 
poor, helping in missions, and especially 
assisting the church in the maintenance of the 
church and parsonage. The majority of the young 
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men served as noncombatants during the war, 
although^gome of them served in civilian public 
service . 

As is true in most active churches, there 
have always been many people in the pews who, 
while they did not actually become members of 
the church, have contributed much to its 
spiritual growth and health. The church in 
turn has used its influence in developing 
various endeavors in the kingdom of Christ 
outside of its own immediate constituency. 

Mornings ide 
Huron , South Dakota 

Morningside is a residential section 
situated across the James River east of Huron, 
South Dakota. Missionary work was begun there 
by Susan (Friesen) Kroeker of Hillsboro, 

Kansas, daughter of Elder John J. Friesen, 
when she spon^gred a series of Bible classes 
for children. 

In about 1946, Mrs. Kroeker, with the 
help of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Sprang, started 
Bible classes in a local school building. 
Shortly thereafter a Sunday school was begun 
with the help of Joe L. Glanzer of Bethel. 

In 1950, a separate building was erected with 
the help of Bethel people who were interested. 
Joe W. Glanzer was hired as the builder. In 
May, 1951, Rev. Robert Spurr, the first super- 
intendent, led in the dedication of the build- 
ing. He remained less than a year, and Jim 
and Ida Hohm took charge. They served as 
leaders till its demise. The total cost of the 
building was given as $13,457.25. Soon the 
work was placed under the Christian Education 
Committee of Bethel. 

Special dedication was required of workers 
at Morningside. Miss Viola Tschetter of 
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Bethesda served with distinction almost the entire 
of its twenty-five year existence. Mr. and Mrs. 
Jake Entz, Jr. , served as teachers for eighteen 
years. Eugene and Hazel Harmon and family 
members served for about thirteen years. ^any 
others served faithfully in Sunday school and 
Daily Vacation Bible school. 

Regular church services , revival meetings , 
baptismal services and DVBS were conducted 
through the years. Through twenty-five years of 
history, people were led to a saving knowledge of 
Christ and lives were changed. Forty to sixty 
attended DVBS usually held in June. 

After twenty-five years. Bethel decided that 
Morningside ' s term of usefulness was completed, 
and the chapel was sold for about $5,000.00. 

Some of the folk went to Bethesda in Huron, others 
came to Bethel, and so the interest and work at 
Morningside were not lost. 

Ebenezer Church 
Doland, South Dakota 

In 1919, Elder J. Hofer, elder and leader 
of the Salem KMB Church at Bridgewater, South 
Dakota, moved to Spink County with several other 
families and began the Ebenezer Church. For 
twelve years, Elder Hofer had served the Salem 
KMB Church at Bridgewater as elder and leader, 
thus he left many friends behind. 

The first service was held on November 23, 
1919, in what was known as the Irving Church, 
located two miles from the present location and 
about twelve miles southwest of Doland, South 
Dakota. Rev. Mathias E. Kleinsasser, a lay 
minister of the MB Church, had won a number of 
converts with whom he too joined the group at 
Doland. 

One member of Ebenezer Church, Elizabeth 
Hofer had been a missionary in China (1935-1941) , 
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and returned again to that country in 1947 only 
to be denied the privelege of serving there 
because of the Communist invasion. Arden Wipf, 
a missionary to Africa, received his early 
training in this church, but during his first 
term of service went to be with the Lord in 
1956. This church functions today and fills a 
much needed place in the community. 

The first deacon, Joseph Wurz, resigned his 
position in 1923 because of ill health. There- 
upon, John D. Waldner was elected as deacon on 
December 26, 1923. He served until his death on 
February 3, 1943. After that time Edwin Wollman 
served faithfully in that capacity for a span 
of forty- three years . To assist him and the 
pastor in the spiritual ministry of the church, 
two additional brethren were selected on 
January 1, 1960, namely, Sam Decker and Joe 
Mendel. 

In 1926, Rev. Mathias E. Kleinsasser was 
the first church member to be buried. Rev. 

J. J. Hofer had served the church for ten and 
one-half years when he passed away in 1929. He 
was the first to be buried in a one-acre plot 
donated earlier to the church by his son Jacob 
A. Hofer. The cemetery is located across the 
road from the church. 

Rev. Jacob P. Glanzer served the church as 
first pastor from 1929-1933, following the 
leadership of J. J. Hofer. 

Rev. D. J. S. Mendel served as pastor from 
1935-1946. He was replaced by Rev. Paul H. 
Glanzer, who served from 1946-1950. During 
this time the church building was enlarged 
sixteen feet eastward; eighteen one-piece new 
pews were ordered and the church was redecorated 
a year later. In 1946 a parsonage was purchased 
in Doland. The Glanzers were the first residents. 

Rev. Franklin Wiebe began his ministry in 
the fall of 1950, was ordained on February 18, 
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1951 and served till May 5, 1954. Duwane Decker 
served as interim pastor during the summer of 
1954. Brother Menno Pullman came to serve as 
pastor to the congregation from 1957-1963, 
during the time of the merger and beyond. 

The Sunday school began as soon as the 
church was organized, the first business meeting 
being held March 14, 1920. Jacob A. Hofer was 
chosen as Sunday school superintendent; Joe D. 
Gross, teacher for the men; John B. Wipf, teacher 
for the women and Joe H. Wurz, teacher for the 
children. 

The Ebenezer Women's Missionary Society 
found its beginning on November 16, 1941, when 
Mrs. D. J. S. Mendel called a meeting of the 
sisters and presented the need for a women's 
organization. At this first meeting Elizabeth 
Hofer was elected chairwoman, and Mrs. Edwin 
Wollman was elected secretary. It was decided 
to render a missions program annually to create 
interest in the missionaries and to provide 
opportunity to bring tithes and offerings for 
missions. The first program was given on 
December 14, 1941, and the offering amounted to 
$103.00. The largest offering of $1706.00 was 
received in 1951. All the mission offerings of 
the annual program amounted to over $15,000.00 
in 1960. 

The Christian Youth Fellowship began 
approximately in 1944. At that time this group 
was called Christian Comrades and consisted 
mostly of upper grade school pupils and some 
high school age young people. This group was 
first started by Rev. D. J. S. Mendel, who had a 
vision and an interest in the youth of the church. 
Rev. Mendel was assisted by Martha Kleinsasser at 
the first meeting. Later, Esther Mendel, Martha 
Kleinsasser and Gladys Kleinsasser assumed 
leadership of this group. This organization was 
later made up of high school and college age 
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young people of the church. Don Wipf was 
chairman and Jim and Esther Weems were 
sponsors in 1960. 

When the number of young people increased 
and the age span widened, the younger segment 
of the Christian Comrades, ages eight to 
thirteen, were organized as The Christian 
Soldiers with Mrs. Paul H. Glanzer as leader 
and Lois Walter as secretary. This group held 
its first meeting November 13, 1948. 

The Christian Home builders consisted of 
the young married couples in church. They 
began as a Sunday school class in January, 

1958 with Rev. Plett as teacher, followed by 
Vernel Gross. Their aim was to have a monthly 
meeting other than at Sunday school to provide 
Christian fellowship, carry on needed projects 
and to interest others in Sunday school atten- 
dance. Mrs. Wesley Decker and Kenneth Tschetter 
have served as chairmen, while Mrs. LaVerne 
Decker served in 1960. 

This congregation observed its fortieth 
anniversary and Homecoming on August 28, 1960. 
This congregation thrives as a rural church 
today. 

God blessed these people spiritually and 
received the praise of their grateful hearts. 
Recognizing that God had been their faithful 
help, the name Ebenezer was selected upon the 
suggestion of Joseph Wurz , Sr., who said at 
the first church meeting, "Hitherto hath the 
Lord helped us" (I Samuel 7:12). The brethren 
felt that the name was very appropriate and it 
was adopted. They recognized that without 
Lord's divine blessing the church could not 
prosper. 

The information for this history is 
taken from their fortieth anniversary 
booklet. 
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Bethesda Church 
Huron, South Dakota 

The Bethesda KMB Church began on the north 
side of the railroad tracks in Huron, South 
Dakota. A vacant Presbyterian Church building 
located south of Huron was purchased, moved into 
town and readied for use. Rev. J. M. Tschetter 
was anxious that this project materialize and 
was helpful in locating and founding the church. 

He placed a gospel tract in each of the four 
corners of the foundation. 

The Bethesda Church began on February 15, 

1947, with twenty-four charter members; Home 
Mission Board members led in the dedicatory 
service. The following June, Susan (Friesen) 
Kroeker, Marie Walter and Mrs. Wesley Fast 
conducted Vacation Bible school with thirty-eight 
pupils enrolled. On June 8, 1947, the first 
baptism service was held at Byron Bible Camp 
for seven young people, with A. M. Schmidt as 
pastor, ^^y 1948 the group counted fourty-eight 
members . 

Beside DVBS and Bible classes, evangelistic 
meetings were held by Rev. Eli L. Hofer, H. H. 

Epp and others. Missionaries visiting the church 
were Rev. and Mrs. A. K. Wiens and Miss Anna 
Ens , missionaries to China. Child Evangelism 
classes showed definite success, and decisions 
were madias a result of Susan (Friesen) Kroeker ' s 
service . 

In 1948, the conference allowed support of 
$110 per month toward their pastor's salary. 

In 1950, the allowance was reduced to $80. In 
1951 to 1952, $60 monthly was allowed for the 
same purpose, and in the following years it was 
reduced even more. In 1955, the Conference 
provided a $5000.00 loan for a building program 
for Bethesda, to be repaid at the rate of $1000.00 
per year beginning in 1957. The church had grown 
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and was becoming self-supporting! 

Besides the instrumentality of Rev. J. M. 
Tschetter and Rev. D. J. S. Mendel in establish- 
ing the church, Brother Otto Schrag of the 
Salem (Bridgewater, S. Dakota) congregation wjig 
charged by the Home Mission Committee in 1945 
to serve as leader of the group "with assistance 
of Brother D. J. S. Mendel and other ministers 
to carry on the work." Brother A. M. Schmidt 
served as pastor from May 1946 tg^l949. He 
was ordained in September, 1946. He was 
followed by Rev. Peter G. Hofer beginning ig^ 
1950 who was ordained on November 12, 1950. 

Rev. Rueben Dirks served as pastor of this 
congregation beginning in 1954. 

Later the church relocated to the south 
part of town and eventually built a new 
facility with Rev. LaVerne Hofer as pastor. 

The church prospered and is still growing. 

Emmanuel Church 
Onida, South Dakota 

When the dark clouds of World War I were 
beginning to lift, a group of hardy German 
farmers and their families moved from Hutchinson 
and Beadle Counties in South Dakota (Salem at 
Bridgewater and Bethel at Yale) to Sully 
Count^gto try their hand at farming farther 
west. Instrumental in beginning the church 
was Brother Jacob S. G. Hofer, who was later 
elected deacon for life. It was in the spring 
of 1919 that they started regular worship 
services in a Buffalo Township schoolhouse that 
was situated just south of the Tony Schmitgen 
farm. 

The first worship service was conducted by 
Rev. J. M. Tschetter of Carpenter, South Dakota. 
Jacob Entz, Sr., was superintendent of the 
Sunday school at the ^me. In 1922, he was 
chosen as a minister. Rev. D. J. S. Mendel 
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served for fifteen years as first regular pastor 
(1920-1935) . A church building was erected in 
1921 six miles east of Onida. That building was 
used until May 22, 1960, after which they moved 
into their new building in Onida. In 1960 the 
church had a membership of ninety-three and it 
still maintains an active church life today. 

Rev. Edwin F. Walter served this church as 
pastor beginning in 1940 for thirteen years. 

During his ministry, six young people were sent 
out to the foreign mission field. They included 
Mr. and Mrs. Jim Lomheim to Brazil, Helen D. 

Vetter to Nigeria, Alice Wipf Ontjes to Jamaica, 
and Rev. ggd Mrs. Merle Bloom to Southern 
Rhodesia. 

Rev. and Mrs. Eli L. Hofer, of St. Paul, 
Minnesota, were welcomed as the next pastoral 
couple on August 30, 1953. Rev. Hofer was a 
consecrated, loving pastor concerned about the 
salvation of souls and the spiritual growth of 
believers. After five and a half years the Hofers 
returned to Minneapolis. 

Rev. Hofer was followed by Robert W. Radtke. 
In January, 1960, Dr. and Mrs. Maynard Seaman 
left for Nepal as missionaries. 

Zion Church 
Dinuba, California 

A lot of changes took place in the Zion 
Church from the time when nine families from the 
KMB Church communities in the Yale-Carpenter area 
of South Dakota (or more specifically, the Bethel 
Church area) came to California until 1960. 

Zion Church began in 1911 with 24 members, 
and it grew to over 250 members in 1945. During 
its history, services conducted in German began 
to be conducted in English; an unpaid ministry 
became a paid ministry; a one-purpose plant 
became a multi-purpose system; a lay ministry 
became a fulltime, professional pastorate. 
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Those first nine families, a total of 
forty-eight persons, purchased 3,200 acres of 
land, or five sections, which were called the 
Clark and Kennedy ranch. These families 
included Rev. and Mrs. John Z. Kleinsasser 
and family, Mrs. Anna Stahl and family, Mr. 
and Mrs. Andrew Kleinsasser and family, Mr. 
and Mrs. Jacob S. Wipf and family, Mr. and 
Mrs. John P. D. Hofer and family, Mr. and 
Mrs. Zack Kleinsasser and family, and^ljlr. 
and Mrs. Jake Kleinsasser and family. 

Rev. John Z. Kleinsasser donated a plot 
of land on the hill where the church now stands 
and a contractor was employed to construct 
a church building, which cost $4027.19, with 
an approximate seating capacity of two 
hundred. It was lighted by carbide and heated 
with a coal stove placed in the rear under the 
balcony for the benefit of mothers with small 
children. 

Elder Peter A. Wiebe of Springfield 
Church in Lehigh, Kansas, officiated at the 
dedication services on February 26, 1911. A 
series of evangelistic services followed in 
which eleven adults were saved and added to 
the church. The organization of the church 
took place on March 17, 1911, and it was 
named Zion Krimmer Mennonite Brethren Church. 
Rev. John Z. Kleinsasser was elected as first 
minister and leader of the twenty-four charter 
members, and Rev. Jacob Entz, and Brother M. B. 
Fast became assisting ministers of the Word. 
Brother Joseph Wipf became deacon; J. A. 
Kleinsasser, A. A. Kleinsasser, Zack J. 
Kleinsasser, Joseph Wipf and John P. D. 

Hofer were chosen as trustees and John A. 
Kleinsasser became Sunday school superintendent 

The wife and eleven-year-old daughter of 
Rev. Kleinsasser, the leading minister, met 
with a tragic death in a train-car accident in 
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Reedley and were buried on the^ghurchyard before 
the church building was begun. 

Rev. Kleinsasser served as pastor for eight 
years; he died in 1944. In 1915, the church 
elected John A. Wiens and Jacob P. Glanzer as 
ministers. The former was ordained in 1917 and 
chosen as their second pastor and leader in 1920. 
The third pastor was Rev. Abraham Baerg who 
served until 1937. The fourth pastor was Rev.^ 

J. P. Glanzer who served for the year of 1938. 

The following year, Rev. John J. Kleinsasser 
was elected and ordained to the ministry as 
pastor. He served until 1947. In 1942, Rev. 
Clarence Hofer was ordained, and he became pastor 
after John J. Kleinsasser accepted a call from 
Bethel in 1947. Rev. John J. Kleinsasser and 
Rev. A. J. Baerg officiated at this ordination. 

In 1947, Rev. D. V. Wiebe was elected pastor 
and served till 1951 when Rev. C. F. Plett became 
pastor. He served until 1957. Rev. Clarence 
Hofer became interim pastor for a number of 
years following this, with Franklin Wiebe as 
assistant pastor. 

Rev. and Mrs. P. H. Siemens of this 
congregation were accepted as missionaries to 
the blacks in North Carolina in 1925. Upon the 
death of deacon Joseph Wipf in 1929 , Brother 
Paul D. Hofer became deacon. He was joined by 
brother J. B. Ratzlaff in 1937. On September 
14, 1954, Mr. and Mrs. Harold Kleinsasser, Mr. 
and Mrs. David G. Jost and Mr. and ^Jrs . Joe M. 
Hofer also were chosen as deacons. Rev. and 
Mrs. A. K. Wiens of this congregation were 
ordained for missionary service in Mongolia in 
1935, with Elder John J. Friesen officiating. 

The Sam Goossens were ordained in 1940 for 
missionary service in Mongolia. Mr. and Mrs. 
Kleinsasser, missionaries to Africa, were ordained 
in August, 1949. John and Harriet Toews were 
ordained November 25, 1956. They went to Peru 
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as missionaries. It is complimentary to see 
so many Christian workers and missionaries 
coming from one congregation. 

The first annual conference held in this 
church was in 1920. Other conventions came 
in 1930, 1938, 1945, 1951, and 1958. An 
annual missions conference was begun by the 
church in 1953. 65 

The building was remodeled and improved 
several times. In 1929 a basement with 
kitchen facilities, was put under the church 
building, a new nursery was installed and the 
entrance was changed. In 1941, the building 
was enlarged, including the installation of 
an upstairs for additional seating. In 1943, 
a Steinway piano was added, more land secured 
and indoor rest rooms were provided. An 
additional Sunday school building was erected 
and dedicated in September, 1952. This 
additional Sunday school space was much needed 
and a great boost to the growing Sunday school. 

The church had an outreach program suited 
to its community. The Delft Mission station 
located a few miles west and south of the 


church was begun in 1942 under t^g direction 
of Egon Hofer and A. R. Willems. In 1949, 


a chapel was erected there to 
work and its regular services. 


accommodate the 
3 This chapel 


reachgg an average attendance of seventy in 
1951. Willis Kleinsasser and Paul Friesen 


became workers there later. 


The London Mission located several miles 


south in a migrant camp was begun in 1947 with 
John Enns as director. Walter Warkentin and 


Dave Hofer, Jr. , took over the leadership in 
London in 1949, and later Robert Hofer and 
Wesley Hofer served. They reached an average 
attendance in Sunday school of about sixty. 

A chapel was built here in 1948. In 1954, a 
total of 152 children attended Daily Vacation 



Bible school in the three schools, Grandview 
Delft and London. 


Emmanuel Church 
Langham, Saskatchewan 

In May, 1901, Andreas Stahl and his family 
left the Salem KMB Church in Bridgewater, South 
Dakota, to find a new home for themselves. The 
Stahls were Hutterite people. Other families who 
went with them from South Dakota were General 
Conference Mennonite people, Mr. and Mrs. Jacob 
Wollman, Mr. and Mrs. Peter Miller, Mr. and Mrs. 
George Waldner, Mr. and Mrs. Christ Waldner, 

Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Tschetter and a young man 
named Joe Waldner. These families were from 
around Freeman. They loaded their cattle, horses, 
machinery and children on some twenty railroad 
cars plus two cabooses and moved to Rosthern, 
Saskatchewan. No one else was on the train, which 
stopped only to refuel and to let other trains go 
by. After unloading the same train and crew 
returned to South Dakota. For two to three weeks 
the families stayed in an immigration hall while 
the men went to locate homesteads. Andreas 
Stahl took a homestead of 160 acres at three dol- 
lars an acre . 

After homesteads were taken and staked out, 
the men went to Saskatoon to buy lumber. Then 
they went to get their families , and three days 
they traveled, pitching tents for the women and 
children while the men slept under the wagons. 
Finally they arrived on the new homesteads. 

They built lumber shacks to get roofs over their 
heads, located water along the slough where they 
found lots of mineral soft and clean water. 

This was twelve miles northwest of Saskatoon. 

Most of them built sod barns for their horses and 
cattle, some built houses, eighteen by twenty- 
four feet. They plowed the fields, seeded oats 
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and had a bountiful harvest of oat sheaves and 
lots of hay for the horses. That ^inter was 
mild, and a nice summer followed. 

After Peter A. Wiebe conducted evangelistic 
meetings at Salem, Waldheim Church in 1905, he 
came also to this Hutterite community for 
revival meetings, held in the home of Andreas 
Stahl (Mrs. Stahl was a sister to Joseph W. 
Tschetter of Chicago) who had the biggest house. 
They had two weeks of services, and about 
fifteen people were saved and baptized in the 
South Saskatchewan River, twelve miles away. 
Elder Henry Goossen officiated, and these 
fifteen became members of the KMB Church at 
Langham. Emmanuel KMB Church was organized 
in 1917 at the time the building was erected. 

In 1924, Paul Stahl, Mrs. Paul Stahl and 
about seventy others were saved at services 
conducted by Paul J. Smith, a German Nazarene. 
Twenty-one of these were baptized and became 
members of the Emmanuel KMB Church. Some young 
people joined the General Conference Mennonite 
Church, studied the catechism and received cards 
to present to the government to show that they 
were eligible for military exemption. In 1918, 
Rev. Peter Nikkei, sent by the conference, went 
to serve there as pastor for about two years . 
Brother Andrew Stahl was ordained and served as 
leader of the church till 1938 when his younger 
brother Paul Stahl took over the work upon the 
vote of the church. He had attended Moody Bible 
Institute (1926-1930) and was ordained on 
September 25, 1937; Elder Henry Goossen 
officiated on a rainy Sunday. Andrew Stahl died 
in 1940. The brothers and sisters from South 
Dakota all returned to South Dakota except 
Brother and Sister Glanzer. In 1919, the church 
had eighteen members w^Jh an average of forty- 
five in Sunday school. In 1960 the church 
counted fifty members. 
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This church is now a Mennonite Brethren 
Church, since 1960. 
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CHURCHES THAT CONTINUED "FOR A SEASON" 

Kansas 

Today it seems surprising that so many stations 
erupted in Kansas especially during those early 
years. Motivated by a desire for homesteading 
and for economic advantage, many small congre- 
gations or communities started in Kansas and in 
other neighboring states. People looked for 
open land to be settled. Like fresh burning 
embers floating in the air from a windblown 
strawstack to ignite a new stubble field upon 
descent, migrants moved out and settled in 
places where more land was^available for them- 
selves and their families. 

In 1889, Peter Thiessen from Nebraska and 
Peter Wiebe from Kansas were elected to look for 
new land. Traveling expenses were to be paid by 
the Conference. 

The question was asked repeatedly as to what 
the Conference could do for landless brothers 
and sisters. Again, in 1914 the work of finding 
suitable places for settlement was given to a 
committee of three: D.^J. Mendel, G. T. Kroeker 
and J. A. Kleinsasser. Thus it was clear that 
the Conference, as well as the settlers, were 
equally concerned to find suitable places for 
settlement. Their desire to maintain a spiritual 
connection with the brethren "at home base" and 
to foster Christian nurture in a church home was 
commendable. Of course, the settlers were also 
interested in making a living as they sought to 
build their homes. They looked for agricultural 
opportunities and economic advantage. 

In every case there was an effort and desire 
to build a church relationship. Repeated 
requests came for spiritual help from the 
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ministering brethren of the Conference . As 
they tried to win the soil and build, they 
could seriously, yet joyfully, sing, 

Von d<zA Endc ticcbz mi.ck lot,, 

Hacks, mcincn glaabcn qk.o&z. 

They recognized their dual citizenship, one on 
this earth and one in heaven! 

Unfortunately, however, the majority of 
these early settlements did not survive. 

This was true not only in Kansas but in other 
states as well. In many instances, the spirit- 
ual ministry was not available , and church 
leadership was lacking. In some cases, 
agricultural advantages and climatic conditions 
were not what people expected. Where the 
desired church connections were not available, 
some Krimmer Mennonite Brethren folk were 
assimilated with the folk living in the 
community and became lost to the Mennonite 
faith. Some made considerable contributions 
to other denominations. 

Some stations existed only for a short 
time; in other instances they continued longer, 
but finally the family circle was too limited — 
human resources to avoid intermarriage within 
their own family circle became exhausted. 
Consequently, for the sake of the children and 
their future, parents relocated or united with 
churches in the area. 

We wish to give recognition in this section 
to the KMB churches that did not survive, for 
one reason or another; or, as in the case of 
Salem, at Waldheim, Saskatchewan, that did not 
continue with the Conference . 
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Jetmore 

In 1917 there were six families, twenty- 
seven pupils in Sunday school and John E. Wipf 
as reporter. Most likely he was leader of the 
group. Rev. John Esau, from Inman, served with 
the Lord's Supper. They wished more visits from 
ministering brethren, and Bihz£.-Z.QJ>ULVlQ(Ln. (Bible 
readings) . 


Greensburg 

John Fehdrau represented this group at the 
Conference in 1917. By 1923, there were eighteen 
members and forty- three in Sunday school. A 
baptism of three souls was held in 1921. In 1924, 
there were thirty-seven members and fourteen 
members were added through baptism. They met 
regularly for Sunday school and worship service ; 
various ministers served there including John 
Esau, Peter Block, Cornelius Thiessen, H. V. 

Wiebe, John Friesen, G. D. Willems, P. E. Nickel, 

P. R. Jost, J. W. Tschetter, J. E. Dalke, P. F. 

Wall and others who came as visiting ministers. 

In August of 1934, G. K. Willems, who had served 
them as pastor for four and a half years, left 
them, which was a serious loss and was regretted 
greatly by the church. In 1936, they reported 
baptism of six. Peter Isaac served as super- 
intendent of the Sunday school, but this was the 
last report in the Conference yearbook and their 
last representation at the Conference . Some of 
the folk passed away, others moved away and 
looked for greener pasture , many of the young 
people did not follow in the steps of their parents 
to become farmers at Greensburg. In 1924, 
Conference delegates decided that the Zoar Church 
at Inman, Kansas, would serve Greensburg; Garden 
City was to serve Ingalls; Waldheim, Saskatchewan, 
should serve Langham, Saskatchewan, and the 
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Gnadenau Church was to serve Medford, Oklahoma. 

Thus these KMB Churches were scattered, 
and people who had looked for agricultural 
advantages and a livelihood, disappointed in 
climatic conditions and agricultural opport- 
unities as well as in spiritual ministries, 
discontinued. 


Cimmaron 

Brother P. W. Thiessen represented the 
group at the Conference in 1917. In 1918, 

G. W. Thiessen was delegate. No further report 
is available. 


Garden City 

In 1917, there were fourteen members with 
an average of forty to fifty in Sunday school. 

By 1921 there were thirty-eight members with 
an average of seventy in Sunday school, and 
by 1926 the membership had grown to about sixty, 
with 110 in Sunday school. But in 1928, 
several families left the community. This 
migration continued, so that by 1938 the count 
was down to twenty-seven, and more families 
left the community, being disappointed in the 
failure of material gain. In their last report 
of 1938 , the twenty-seven members stated that 
they hardly considered themselves a church. 

They spoke of joint services and outside 
speakers such as Baptists, Mennonite Brethren, 
and the Holdeman Church. The average Sunday 
school attendance was in the twenties. Their 
last report of the church to the Conference 
came in 1938. 
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Syracuse 

Apparently this place had a small settlement, 
but only in 1918 are they mentioned in Conference 
records, and then they were represented through 
the Springfield Church. 

Minneola 

The Salem Church at Minneola registered 
thirty-eight members in 1910 with about sixty-five 
in Sunday school, but no report is given in 1915, 
nor in 1920. In 1911 there were ten families, of 
a total of eighty-five persons. Thirty-six were 
church members and seventy-five attended Sunday 
school. There is no report or representation 
in 1920 or thereafter. No doubt a variety of 
reasons, both spirtual and economic, could be 
given for the failure of this group to survive. 
Apparently a lack of leadership of pastors 
plagued this group. 


Ingalls 

This place, near Cimmaron, counted nine 
families in 1917--twenty-two members and fifty- 
nine in Sunday school. That same year they 
experienced a severe testing when a storm seriously 
affected the material outlook and the condition 
of the brethren there. However, in 1918 they had 
eighteen members and thirty-eight pupils in 
Sunday school. G. E. Thiessen represented the 
group at the conference for a number of years. 

In 1917 it was P. W. Thiessen who served as a 
delegate. The group was given one vote at the 
Conference in 1922 , but thereafter no report is 
given . 
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Bethany 

(KsUick£eU.n — Little Church) 


This church began in 1916 when some 
Gnadenau members found it increasingly difficult 
to attend services regularly two miles south of 
town at Gnadenau. Some lacked transportation. 
The sisters serving in the hospital preferred a 
place of worship nearby in town. Tabor College 
students needed a place in town for worship, 
which meant that they would not have to find 
transportation to Gnadenau in the country, and 
some wanted a place in town because of health 
and retirement reasons. 

Thus, Bethany was established on South 
Main Street (now 217 South Main) . About fifty 
attended in 1917 with D. E. Harder as leader 
and P. F. Wall as Sunday school superintendent. 
In April, 1920, P. E. Wall was ordained to the 
ministry, and the group grew somewhat when 
farmers retired and moved to Hillsboro. 

By 1924, Bethany was recognized at the 
Conference with^two votes (David Dalke and 
Jacob Klassen) . When J. E. Dalke went to 
teach in the Zoar Bible Academy in 1926, D. S. 
Wipf took his place as Sunday school super- 
intendent. P. F. Wall had returned from his 
studies at Lawrence, and he helped in the work 
again. The group met regularly for Sunday 
school, and worship services averaged about 
fifty in attendance — somewhat less in summer 
when students were home, but more in winter. 

For years, J. E. Jalke served as secretary 
for the church and also did some preaching. In 
1934 and 1935, H. C. Kaufman served as Sunday 
school superintendent. David V. Wiebe served 
as minister and leader of the church in 1935 
and F. V. Wiebe gave his time to the ministry 
at Gnadenau. The 1935 report is the last 
report given in the Yearbook. The church 
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dissolved in 1936 because of decreased attendance 
and increased maintenance costs, including taxes. 

Besides its regular services on Sunday, 
Bethany had its ChAdjitZyidhn JiXQdnd\JQA.eA.n every 
fourth Sunday evening of the month. The first 
one was held on February 8, 1925, ^ith A. K. Wiens 
leading in the opening devotional. Paul 
Tschetter and J. M. Hofer each gave a VOfl&lCLg 
(discourse) . In 1933 it was agreed to involve 
the Gnadenau and the Springfield churches in the 
mission program. An election resulted in the 
choice of F. V. Wiebe as chairman and Anna Harms 
as secretary. J. E. Dalke and D. V. Wiebe were 
elected to serve on the program committee. 

With some variation of officers, this mission 
ueAeth (society) continued. Various missionary 
enterprises became beneficiaries of this move- 
ment and its offerings, including Tabor College 
Mission Band, assistance to Victor Wiens, a 
missionaries' son seeking to further his training 
in the United States, the Civilian Public 
Service program, Zoar Bible Academy, the North 
Carolina Churches, the mission boards of the 
Conference, the needy, etc. 

Although the Bethany Church dissolved in 
1936, the mdJs6-LonAV2AA,¥l continued to meet every 
fourth Sunday of the month until 1954 in an effort 
to maintain a spirit of missions. Meetings 
alternated at Gnadenau and Springfield. 

Oklahoma 

The first entry in the conference records 
about missions in Oklahoma was made in 1894. 

It concerned a visit to be made by Brother Johan 
Harder of Gnadenau. The next year it was decided 
that each ministering brother should serve in 
home missions for one month. The brethren were 
asked to support the ministering brethren with 
transportation and prayer. To facilitate the 
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the work, Jacob Klassen and Jacob A. Wiebe were 
assigned to plan the schedule. Not only was 
the gospel to be preached, but also support for 
the Orphan's Home was to be encouraged. In 
1897, the Conference decided to send $54.17 to 
support the mission of the Mennonite Brethren 
church in Oklahoma. This was brotherly help- 
fulness and showed wideness in interdenominational 
relations. Various brethren traveled to different 
stations in the state for a preaching ministry, 
including the central part as well as the 
western part of the state at Hooker. 

Twenty-three souls were added to the 
membership at Weatherford through baptism, and 
five others were received, so that the total 
membership there came to seventy-two, with 
seventy-five in Sunday school^n four classes. 

P. A. Wiebe made house calls. This was church 
planting through home missions. 

The following are churches south of 
Gnadenau that did not survive . 

Bethel Church 
Weatherford 

In 1893 and 1894 a new settlement form 
various churches and communities of the 
constituency settled in Custer County, 

Oklahoma. At first these settlers lived in 
serious poverty, but before long they gathered 
for worship and soon thereafter they desired to 
organize a church. The organization took 
place on November 18, 1897, with the help of 
Elder Heinrich Wiebe and Rev. P. A. Wiebe. 

Their first baptism was held on September 19, 

1899. Brother J. M. Friesen was chosen as 
assistant minister while Brother Peter K. 
Wohlgemuth was chosen as the first minister of 
the work and leader of the church. Their first 
services were held in sod huts. They sent 
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delegates to the Conference in 1912. They 
registered seventy-four members through to the 
year 1923, when more delegates were sent. 

Church reports in the yearbooks are entered until 
1931, sent in by J. M. Friesen. In 1934, J. M. 
Friesen was present at the Conference and was 
given an honorary vote. The only time the 
Conference convened here was in 1916. D. E. 
Harder served here a w^jle and was elected to the 
ministry here in 1904. Apparently D. E. 

Harder was never ordained, but he did a lot of 
preaching. The church continued until the late 
1930s when it^oined the Corn Mennonite Brethren 
congregation . 


Medford 

The Medford congregation began in 1918. 

In 1919, nineteen members were counted, and 
with George E. Ebel was delegate to the Con- 
ference. He sent in the written report. That 
was the year they showed the strongest support 
with forty-seven pupils in four Sunday school 
classes. Sunday services and midweek services 
were conducted regularly. H. F. Penner, who 
moved to Medford from Enid, served as leader. 

In 1919 it was decided by the Conference to pay 
one-half of the cost of a church building for 
Medford upon the condition that the building 
be deeded to the Conference . But in 1920 there 
was no representation at the Conference and no 
report. In 1921, the group was given one-dele- 
gate status with F. V. Wiebe representing them. 
The last delegate of the Medford Church was sent 
in 1923, and no mention of that church is made 
again . 
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Hooker 

Through the marvelous leading of the 
Lord, a small group of brothers and sisters 
gathered in the "ijg man's land" of Beaver 
County, Oklahoma. 

These people felt assured of their "no 
man's land," and they invited others to come 
and join them. In a poem of ten stanzas 
entitled "An Invitation from Beaver County, 
Oklahoma," F. A. Lorenz described in beautiful 
German the fair climate, the soil suitable 
for growing a great variety of grains and 
vegetables and the blessing God was giving the 
people there. Mr. Lohrenz concluded by saying 
that many a person had found his luck, who 
would not wait longer to find as good a choice 
as there in a beautiful country garden. 

On October 17, 1906, a gathering was held 
at the home of J. D. Klassen with the following 
brethren present: K. D. Willems, D. D. 

Goossen, G. P. Kliewer, J. P. Siebert, J. A. 
Willems, P. G. Barkman and J. Z. Wiebe. There 
they discussed the following points: (1) Are 
we in a trustworthy relationship one toward 
another that we can discuss matters freely 
and be edified in a meeting? The unanimous 
reply was yes. (2) What wishes do we have 
toward the Conference? It was decided to ask 
the Conference to serve with the preaching of 
the gospel and the Holy Communion and to 
provide advice in regard to arranging material 
aid ( Efta.ndoK.dmmQ ) . (3) What arrangement do 

we want to make concerning Home Mission? It 
was decided that Brother J. D. Klassen was to 
collect the contributions and deliver them to 
the Conference Home Missions treasury. (4) Do 
we want to participate in the Mennonite 
Brethren Harvest-Thanksgiving Fest? They 
agreed that inasmuch as they had always found 
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a brotherly reception there, they felt obligated 
to participate actively. 

On November 18, 1906, they met again in the 
Mennonite Brethren church building to hear the 
reports of the two delegates to the Conference, 

G. P. Kliewer and J. P. Siebert. It was agreed 
to willingly accept the offer of the Conference 
to have Brother and Sister H. V. Wiebe of Elk 
Park, North Carolina, together with a black 
lady and Elder Heinrich Wiebe and Brother John 
Friesen, both of Hillsboro, to serve with the 
Word and the communion. 

Following the celebration of the Lord's 
Supper on December 17, 1906, thirty-seven 
resident members met to elect J. D. Klassen as 
leader of the group. Sunday school was begun 
the first of January, 1907. On February 2, they 
agreed to meet separately as a Krimmer Mennonite 
Brethren Church and to build a meeting house. 

The building committee came up with a plan by 
February 6, and it was agreed to build a 28 by 
36 foot structure. J. D. Klassen was chosen 
treasurer. He received $519.00. An additional 
$374.85 was collected from Conference churches, 
bringing the total to $893.85. On April 7, 

1907, the church was dedicated. Seven people 
were baptized after the dedicatory service. 

Elder Heinrich Wiebe from Hillsboro and John 
Esau from Inman came for the dedication service, 
and the festival was attended by many from the 
community, both from near and far. Brother H. 
Wiebe officiated at the baptism in the afternoon. 

The old Brother and Sister Jacob Klaassen 
moved to Hooker in August, 1907. He helped in 
the preaching ministry and served as leader of 
the church as long as strength allowed. Sister 
Klaassen was buried there on December 30, 1907. 

On January 1, 1908, the record shows a 
membership of sixty-four. By December 31, 1916, 
fifty- two members were on record. Shortly after 
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that, a large number of members moved to 
Clairmont, Alberta, to escape war involvement. 
G. K. Willems went to China for missionary 
service. Elder Jacob Klaassen moved back to 
Inman, Kansas. J. D. Klaassen moved to Hills- 
boro, Kansas. P. G. Barkman moved to Reedley / 
California. As a result of the moving away 
of so many, services in the Krimmer Mennonite 
Brethren Church were discontinued and the 
remaining members attended the Mennonite 
Brethren Church. H. B. Pauls, not wanting to 
remain alone, united with the MB Church, the 
day after Christmas in 1919. GnichW-L^SA P. M. 
Krause and Peter Goosen did likewise. Pauls 
was soon drawn into Sunday school work, and 
not long thereafter was chosen as assistant 
leader. On December 30, 1924, he became leader 
of the church and was leader till he moved to 
California in 1941. The family of P. V. 

Balzer of this community went to India as 
missionaries on August 26, 1923. 

Texas 

Although Kansas was a new territory, some 
of the brethren of the Conference were anxious 
to seek out available land for settlement in 
Texas. The need of the lan^ess brethren was 
recognized as early as 1889 and two brethren 
were designated to search for more land, Peter 
Thiessen of Nebraska and Peter Wiebe of Kansas. 
Travel expenses were to be covered through 
collections; $81.50 was immediately designated, 
and the rest was to be gathered through 
collections. In 1891, P. A. Wiebe and David 
Schroeder reported the findings of their trip 
into Texas investigating the availability of 
land in Texas. In the report it came out that 
a certain brother already living there had 
deceived the railroad company by secretly 
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sending some of his children in the chartered 
freight car. The brethren of the Conference were 
deeply grieved. They decided that brother Jacob 
A. Wiebe should ask the brother to make restitution 
for his guilt by making a confession to the 
railroad company. 

In 1892, Brother Leonard Suderman, Texas, 
requested the local brethren to receive him into^ 
the local aid ( B-'iandoA.dnu.ng ) , which was granted. 

In 1894 , Brother Johann Harder was delegated 
to travel to Oklahoma and Texas in the interest 
of Home Missions. In 1896, H. Wiebe, Johann 
Flaming and Peter Wohlgemuth were asked to go 
to Oklahoma and Texas to preach the gospel , to 
serve the church and to represent the Orphan's 
Home. In 1897 it was agreed to send Brother 
Jacob Fast of Nebraska, and Peter Wohlgemuth of 
Gnadenau to visit the brethren in Oklahoma and 
Texas. In 1898, P. A. Wiebe was to go to Texas 
and Oklahoma. That same year it was decided that 
the committee appointed at the Gnadenau Conference , 
apparently the year before, serve another year. 
Among the Appointees was John Boese of Texas. 

In 1902 , it was decided to send Brother Heinrich 
F. Penner of Texas to visit the churches in 
Kansas and Nebraska. 

Apparently, however, Texas never had a 
delegate at the Conference session, at least 
none is registered. It is very likely that this 
settlement disintegrated soon after it arrived, 
or that the people united with other existing 
church groups because of economic factors and 
because of lack of religious connections. There 
are no further records about this settlement. 



Nebraska 

Jansen 

The Krimmer Mennonite Brethren Church at 
Jansen, Nebraska, had its beginning in the 
midst of the 1 ^£exne Gm2A.nde, Mennonite 
settlements. The first contingent of KMB 
coming from Russia arrived at Clarence Center, 
New York, where they were delayed until Peter 
Jansen mediated a land sale in Nebraska. Some 
had partly settled in colonies in New York. 

When they arrived in Nebraska in July, 1877, 
they bought land at $3.50 an acre. Among the 
sixty-eight Mennonite families who settled in 
Jefferson County in 1874-1877, only three 
families were not Kt2A,Yl2, Gm2A,nde members. 

In 1877, several families came to the 
knowledge of sins forgiven. They invited 
brethren from Kansas for a visit. They came 
a little later, in March 1880, and preached 
repentance and conversion. Three families and 
one youth were converted and were baptized by 
Elder Jacob A. Wiebe upon confession of faith 
in Christ, near Fairbury, in the Blue River on 
April 11, 1880. Those who were baptized at the 
time were Mr. and Mrs. Peter Warkentine, Mr. 
and Mrs. Peter Buller, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Rempel and P. W. Thiessen. The second baptism 
was held on May 23, 1880, and those baptized 
were M. B. Fast and P. F. Krause; Mrs. Krause 
and Franz Wiens were baptized three days later. 

In the fall of 1880, a Sunday school was 
organized. J. H. Thiessen and M. B. Fast were 
appointed as teachers . 

In 1882 , the Nebraska brethren came to 
the Conference with a request for an "imported" 
pastor. This seemed to be a new idea. The 
matter was seriously discussed although not 
finally decided upon, but it was agreed that 
ministering brethren from Kansas should 
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alternatingly serve and support their request, 
hoping it would be a healing situation for the 
delegates at the Conference. They wanted to 
trust the Lord to lead and to bring unanimity 
to the Conference brethren about the matter. In 
1886, the request was renewed, but this time the 
petition was for a specific brother, Heinrich 
Wiebe . 

In 1887, Jacob A. Wiebe and Jacob Klassen 
were sent to effect arrangements for the e^gction 
of ministers "at both places in Nebraska." 

These must have been York County and Jefferson 
County. This most likely did not materialize. 

Two years later Johann Harder was as^jgned to 
conduct an elder election in Dakota. Various 
visits were made to the stations in Nebraska 
during this interval. 

The Jansen community of Mennonites was com- 
posed of a number of different groups with 
various backgrounds and teachings and different 
shades of religious emphasis, some of which were 
false and some of which ca^gjed confusion and 
division among the people. As observed earlier, 
most of these folk were KtzA.n.t Gemexndt and were 
very conservative. 

Elder Isaak Peters of York County, Nebraska, 
came to Jansen and established another church 
with the following requirements: (1) No field 

work was to be done on Sundays; (2) they were to 
have no fire-arms in the house; (3) and no tobacco 
was to be used. Elder Peters conducted an election 
for preachers at which Wilhelm Thiessen and Johann 
W. Fast were chosen and Johann F. Thiessen b^ame 
deacon; this was in the winter of 1878-1879. 

Then in 1880 the Kansas brethren from Marion 
County came again to preach repentance and conver- 
sion. Several preachers of the so-called Herrites, 
who eventually came to be known as the Reformed 
Mennonites, came also, from Pennsylvania, empha- 
sizing that their religion alone was the right way. 
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Five couples and one woman were baptized by 
sprinkling and received by their church group, 
but they never had a local minister. They were 
not permitted to visit any public festivity 
such as funerals and weddings. They were 
taught that their way alone was right. They 
believed that the rest of the Mennonites had 
left the true faith of Menno Simons "because 
most of them vote , some take part in local 
political issues, all have fun and tell stories, 
and some neglect the Biblical requirement of 
footwashing, the kiss of peace, ^^nd strict 
discipline including shunning." This group 
had no Sunday school work, youth work or mission 
activities; it concentrated its efforts 
primarily on the Sunday morning worship service. 

Apparently there were also a few problems 
in the Krimmer Mennonite Brethren brotherhood, 
for the minutes of 1886 state that the brethren 
took into account the relationship of a brother, 
Franz Wiens, "who had fallen;" the brethren 
agreed to meet him with love and patience, 
then to observe the situation and to deal 
accordingly. Relationships in the Jansen 
Church were further complicated in that 
there had been an election for ministers back 
in 1881, when Peter Thiessen and Peter Fast 
received the same number of votes. Apparently 
this created some misgivings among them. 

However, both were assigned as ministers and 
later ordained. Brother John F. Thiessen was 
elected deacon. 

When they first settled there, the 
believers met in homes for worship and Bible 
study for about a year and a half. Later they 
met in a schoolhouse. In 1885, the Methodists 
wanted to build a new church and the KMB group 
bought their old building. This was dis- 
mantled and rebuilt three-fourths of a mile 
east of Jansen. 
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No cemetery had been planned for the new 
church location. The dead were buried in the 
corner of their own gardens except at Wm. 

Thiessens , where there are a number of graves. 

In 1903, J. P. Thiessen donated a piece of land 
for a cemetery, which was officially incorporated 
and called the Jansen cemetery. 

In 1888, J. H. Thiessen was elected to 
serve as minister. Later, Minister Jacob Fast 
of York County moved to Jansen and was assigned 
as elder by the Kansas brethren. After serving 
for twenty-one years at Jansen, he retired at 
Inman, Kansas, and another ministers' election 
resulted in the choice of B. P. Ratzlaff, J. K. 
Ens , and D. M. Doerksen. 

In 1905 , the Krimmer Mennonite Brethren 
built a new church building — a rather attractive 
looking brick building for that time. But by 
the time it was completed there were so many 
painful consequences that nearly a third of the 
membership ^gft for Beaver County, Oklahoma, and 
California. It appears that the problems were 
not settled until some of their member died, some 
left, and some members in the local place took a 
hold in April of 1908 to remove the difficulties. 
Somehow it did not work to have outside workers 
try to bring about a settlement and peace among 
them until they themselves were ready to work at 
it. 

In 1910 there were about sixty church 
members and almost that many in Sunday school. 

By 1921, the number of members had dropped to 
thirty-one. Since the group was small and the 
Mennonite Brethren were a small group, the KMB 
invited the MB to join them. They felt that 
working together would be advantageous. The 
decision was made to conduct worship, Sunday 
school and Christian Endeavor together. The work 
was made easier and it was enlarged through the 
merger. Pete Reimer was elected deacon and Peter 
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Ratzlaff and his wife were ordained for 
missionary work in China. By 1917-1918, 
several Mennonite Brethren families had moved 
to Paxton, Nebraska. 

In 1921 the report states that there were 
ninety on the list of Sunday school pupils and 
thirty-one church members. D. M. Doerksen 
became leader of the church that year. Various 
visiting brethren assisted in the preaching of 
the Word. After 1928 there is no more report 
in the Conference Yearbooks. Quite a group of 
these folk resettle^in Meade, Kansas, and some 
migrated to Canada. 

In 1947, the brick building was dismantled 
and trucked to Hillsboro, Kansas, where it 
became an adjunct to the original Salem 
Hospital. By 1950, only three families were 
left in the community, and^hey attended the 
Mennonite Brethren Church. 

Lushton 

The Nebraska community just north of 
Lushton, York County, was settled by Mennonites 
as early as 1874. At the time Jacob Fast, who 
had come from Russia with his parents at the 
age of eighteen, settled there with his parents. 
Here in York County a Krimme^gMennonite 
Brethren Church was started. Jacob Fast was 
elected elder in 1890 to serve York County and 
Jefferson County at Jansen. The church members 
met in the various homes. Jacob Fast moved to 
Jansen, making his home there in 1897. In 
1918 he moved to Inman, Kansas, where he died 
in 1931. He had served as elder for about 
twenty-eight years , twenty-one which were at 
Jansen. 

Michael Plett, one of the early settlers 
at Lushton, came there in 1877 from Russia at 
the age of sixty- four. After about three and 
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a half years in America he passed away. His son, 
Cornelius Plett, (the author's grandfather) 
moved to Kansas with his family in February of 
1893, desiring more acreage. He had purchased a 
farm two and a half miles west of Lehigh, Kansas, 
from Advents. He died in 1920. The Pletts 
became members of the Springfield Krimmer 
Mennonite Brethren Church, southwest of Lehigh. 

Paxton 

The Paxton Fellowship was located on the 
western prairies of Nebraska about fifteen miles 
southwest of the town of Paxton and was organized 
about 1919 with a membership of about fifty by 
the Mennonite Brethren church from Henderson. 

In 1917-1918, several families migrated there 
from Jansen, Nebraska, where land ^gs scarce and 
none was available to rent or buy. 

The 1923 KMB Yearbook states that they met 
regularly on Sundays for Sunday school and 
worship with two other Christian denominations, 
and they were thankful and happy for the 
opportunity of working together. Every third 
Sunday they held Christian Endeavor. Although 
they had no elder they appreciated the ministry 
of visiting brethren from either denomination. 
Brother P. E. Nikkei, representing the KMB, had 
visited, preached ten times and made house calls. 
The work was successful and they had been blessed. 
During that time several had indicated their 
desire to be saved. On October 14, 1923, two 
people were baj^ized by Elder Jacob Fast of 
Inman, Kansas. They were received into the 
Krimmer Mennonite Brethren Church. The Lord's 
Supper was also celebrated. That year the Paxton 
settlement counted twenty-five families, twelve 
of whom were ^ the Krimmer Mennonite Brethren 
denomination. They wished to have more visits 
by our ministers and desired more growth. 
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In 1924 the writer was privileged to visit 
the settlement and he recalls a talk given at 
the evening Christian Endeavor program, held 
in a schoolhouse, given by H. H. Wiebe. The 
topic presented that evening was "What is the 
Difference between telling an Untruth and a 
Lie?" 


Arizona 

Sahuarta 

The record does not reveal just how this 
community got started, but apparently it was 
begun by folk who were looking for a better 
climate or more acreage, or both. F. S. and 
Kathryn Goertzen were representatives at the 
Conference in 1916. At one time the^had a 
Sunday school of about sixty people. They 
celebrated Christmas with a program and the 
participation of a couple of Mexican people. 

At the 1916 Conference it was decided that 
Brother Adolph Nick was to work in Arizona 
from three tp six months with the Mexican 
population. It was also agreed to turn the 
Arizona work over to the Foreign Mission 
Committee and to ask them to arrange for 
further help if a promising field developed in 
Tucson, Arizona. In 1917 the war clouds were 
heavy, and two Mennonite boys from the 
community were drafted. In spite of this they 
conducted worship services, had Sunday school, 
Christian Endeavor, and midweek services. 

The last report of this community was sent to 
the Conference in 1918 stating that they 
appreciated the visits, but there was much to 
wish for in the material or earthly experiences. 
Thereafter Conference records are silent 
concerning Arizona as a field of missions. 
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North Dakota 

Immanuel Church, Chaseley 

In the late 1890s , some of the Hutterite 
Mennonite families left the Hutchinson County 
area of South Dakota and moved to the Chaseley, 
North Dakota, vicinity because the land could be 
purchased there more cheaply and ^gme land was 
still available for homesteading. Consequently, 
various families moved into the community. 

On their evangelistic tour to Canada in 1914, 
two brethren, K. D. Willems and J. M. Tschetter, 
spent seven days between Bowden and Manfred, 

North Dakota, among a small body of Hutterite 
Mennonites , conducting services , making house 
calls and preaching the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

On the last evening several people were deeply 
touched and came to a closer co^^iction as to 
their real spirtiual condition. In 1919 Rev. 

D. J. S. Mendel conducted meetings for a week or 
ten days; souls were saved. In June of 1920, 

Rev. and Mrs. D. M. Hofer served there for some 
time, conducting special evangelistic meetings. 
They conducted a German religious school for ages 
five to twenty- two. People made considerable 
progress in learning to read, write and sing. 
Evenings were utilized for^gvangelistic services. 
Five people were baptized. 

At this time the construction of the church 
was begun. The building was dedicated on July 3, 
1921. Eleven people made their decision to 
follow Jesus and were baptized. A twofold 
festival followed — baptism and church dedication. 
The church was located four and one-half miles 
northwest of Chaseley. The Lord's Supper and the 
washing of feet was observed according to John 13. 

At this time, Paul F. Gross became leader and 
minister of the word. Gross came from a nearby 
Mennonite church where he was ordained minister 
and was one of the five baptized by D. M. Hofer 
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in 1920. He united with the KMB church £|nd 
became the first pastor of this church. 

There were about fourteen charter members . 

The church building was deeded to Wilhelm J. 
Kleinsasser, Rev. Don Hofer and Paul F. Gross. 
Wilhelm J. Kleinsasser was chosen as deacon, 

Jacob Rosen and Anna P. Esau, a public school 
teacher in the community, were Sunday school 
teachers for the adults and Jaocob Beier taught 
the children. Those attending the services 
came from the Mennonite Brethren church, 

Mennonite church, Lutheran church. Evangelical 
church, Baptist church, and some did not belong 
to any church. At the beginning, people took 
great interest in the work, and services were 
well attended, especially the Christian 
Endeavor programs held on Sunday evenings. 

For some time everything went along fine. 
However, things did not continue to go so well. 
Satan came into the church, especially between 
the pastor and l^e deacon, and matters deteri- 
orated rapidly. On August 18, 1981, John 
Wonnenberg of Lodi, California, reported that 
"deacon Kleinsasser was a good man when sober 
but sometimes he drank and became drunk," which 
brought severe problems to the church. Apparently 
this situation became an issue that made for the 
ruin of the church. 

Rev. Samuel J. R. Hofer was prevailed upon 
by Conference leaders to minister to this group, 
which he did for^en and a half years, beginning 
in 1924 or 1925. Brother Hofer and his wife 
saw blessed days but also dark days. However, 
souls were saved and baptizg^. They reached a 
membership of twenty-eight. 

This church did not survive, very likely 
because of controversy and misunderstanding. 
Because of this, people lost interest, some 
moved away, some married away and some did not 
find land near enough the church, which prevented 
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them from attending. When sin and controversies 
could not be settled, conversions ceased. 

Later, Rev. D. S. Wipf, Rev. John S. Mendel 
and Rev. Albert Schmidt labored there for some 
time, but they all moved on. Today, v^ry few 
Mennonites are left in this vicinity. 

The church building was sold for $650.00 in 
October of 1946 to the General Conference of 
Mennonites, who had beei^worshipping across the 
road in a school house. 
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THE KRIMMER MENNONITE BRETHREN AID PLAN 

"A& wz kavz thzAzfaonz opportunity. . . do good... 
u.n£o them who anz o{, the. hou6zhotd o ficuth." 

Gat. 6:10 

In the early 1880s, the brethren at Gnadenau 
reached a decision to organize an aid plan to 
help and support each other in case of loss. 

Their decision was based on I Peter 2:13 — "Be 
submissive to every institution for the Lord's 
sake," II Corinthians 8:12, "For if there is 
present a willing mind, the gift is appreciated 
in proportion to what one possesses, not to what 
one does not possess," and I Corinthians 14:40: 
"Let everything be done with propriety and in 
orderly fashion" (Berkeley Version) . The aid 
covered storm, hurricane, and fire loss caused 
by lightning or otherwise. 

The original aid really satisfied only a 
twofold need, namely, to help carry fire loss 
and to collect monies according to ability to 
cover special expenses of the church. Since 
the latter was eventually omitted, many rules 
had to be changed. Everything possible was done 
when revising the articles to retain the word 
order and the practical thoughts and hints given 
in the original. 

The first articles o| the regulations were 
formulated early in 1881. The aid plan was 
called Brudzsiordnung dzx KrtmmzA Mznnonttzn- 
bnxitdzug zmetndz , literally, "Brother arrangement 
of the KMB." The main secretary was elected to 
serve for a three-year period. According to the 
total assessed evaluation, he was to make a levy 
and notify the various district secretaries to 
receive all monies and to keep accurate records 
of all losses and make specific payment to the 
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district secretaries. He was to make a 
complete report by December 31 of each 
year of all receipts and disbursements. 

In case of hurisane or special loss, the 
principal treasurer was to travel to the 
scene for an assessment of the loss or he was 
permitted to assign this task to another. 
Traveling expenses were to be taken out of 
the treasury. 

A booklet entitled Rules of the Brother- 
hood Aid of the Krimmer Mennonite Brethren 
Church , dated 1909, contains nineteen articles 
defining, limiting and describing the 
organization and its operation. 

In 1885, land was to be assessed at 
fifteen to twenty dollars per acre. Cattle 
damage was to bepaid for only to the extent 
of the loss. The first assessors were to 
be Gerhard Peters, Johann Flaming and Johann 
Regehr . 

In 1896, the Groening brothers wished 
to insure the mill, but since unitg on the 
matter was lacking, it was tabled. In 1918, 
J.W. Buller enquired qhether his business 
could be insured on account of the company 
with which he was connected. It was 
agreed to^insure his portion of the 
business. Hail insurance on grain was 
ecluded twice. Automobile insurance was 
rejected in 1910, but in 1913 it was accepted. 
Approval of life insurance was rejected 
several times on the basis of Scripture: 

Matthew 6:25; John 11:25-26; I Thessalonians 
4:9-12; Hebrews 13:5,6; II Thessalonians 
3:12; Romans 8:31-32; II Corinthians 6:14-17. 
Automobilies were not to be considered when 
standing in large sheds that were insured. 
They were to be sheltered in separate buildings 
it was agreed allow until March 1, 1918, to 
build garages. In 1923, it was agreed to pay 
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Brother Goossen for the loss of Brother Decker's 
horses as written up or entered in the insurance 
plan. 

Considerations were made in special cases: 
Brother G. Schierling was to be paid $134. 00^^ 
apparently making an exception to the rules. 

Mrs. Schroeder's house, Dinuba, California, was 
a special case and payment was to be made for its 
loss . 

Losses were to be paid out on a two-thirds 
basis. Pretji^ums were to be paid within a thirty- 
day period. 

In 1918, the insurance of the home for the 
aged and the hospital was considered. It was 
agreed to insure the hospital in four different 
companies , to insure half in the church plan and 
to leave the rest for the board to decide. 

However, in case of damage the KMB would want to 
receive $20,000.00. The home for the aged was to 
be assessed so that in case of loss the conference 
would receive $10,000.00. The matter of insurance 
was to be entrusted to a committee of three: J. ^ 
Suderman, P. J. Warkentin, and Franz Wohlgemuth. 

In 1921, it was decided to limit the insurance of 
buildings other than Conference-owned buildings which 
could be entered at an evaluation of up to $15, 
000.00. 15 

Various questions arose from time to^time 
concerning the operation of the Aid-Plan. In 


1923, it was agreed to make an annual evaluation. 
In 1927, however, this Aid-Plan was discontinued 
because it was no longer considered to be 
adequate. It had served the brotherhood well for 
forty-two years . 

It had been an expression of caring for 
one another and of giving help in time of need. 
The KMB tried to be practical in their interpreta 
tion of the Bible. It was an effort to practice 
Galations 6:10, "So then, as opportunity offers, 
let us practice what is benenficial for everyone, 
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but supremely toward the members of the family 
of faith" (Berkeley Version) . 
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THE HOME FOR THE AGED 

"Su^eA Little, children to come unto me... &ot i ofa 
i>uck lt> the. kingdom ofi God.” Luke IS: 16 

The originators of the movement which resulted 
in the establishment of an orphans' home and some 
years later in a home for the aged were Miss Amanda 
Dohner of Orrstown, Pennsylvania and Brother To- 
bias Martin of Mercersburg, Franklin County, Penn- 
sylvania. As early as 1862 they contacted their 
church membership and tried to interest them in 
erecting such an institution, but Brother Martin 
states that he did "not remember to have received 
a single encouragement in word or deed." Martin 
and Dohner were members of a group known as The 
River Brethren. 

In 1880 , they visited the Krimmer Mennonite 
Brethren in Marion County, Kansas. The KMB had 
won Martin's confidence w^en he learned that they 
neither drank nor smoked. The KMB had felt called 
by the Lord to engage in some work that would show 
gratitude for God's manifold blessings. They had 
planned to build a mission school in Indian Terri- 
tory, but that plan was surrendered now in favor 
of building a home for orphans. Because of God's 
blessing and a liberal donation, a small farm of 
twenty acres could soon be purchased about two and 
one-half miles southeast of Hillsboro, Kansas. 

The place had a well and a small stable, about six- 
teen by twenty feet. 

Amanda Dohner was born in Pennsylvania, and 
became a school teacher among the Mennonites at 
Gnadenau in Kansas, employed to instruct immigrant 
children in the English language. (On account of 
her physical health she was advised to spend some 
time in Kansas.) In 1882, Miss Dohner, meditating 
about the possibility of a mission for orphans, 
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committed herself to the Lord and to this work, 
but how and when remained a puzzle, for the work 
was too great for a single woman. Her prayers 
did not cease concerning this call. The words 
of Jesus came to her mind repeatedly: "Who re- 
ceiveth one of these little ones in my name , 
receiveth me." In 1887, she came to the firm 
conviction that she would do her best to bring 
reality to her vision. 

She shared this vision with Brother Tobias 
Martin and thereby met exactly the person who 
had for years been scheming as to how an asylum 
could be built for orphans. After conferring 
with her parents , for she was single and about 
thirty-eight years of age, she began to make the 
preparations needed for service in such an in- 
stitution. ^ On March 2, 1889, Miss Dohner came 
to the place purchased for this purpose and be- 
gan work. On March 17, 1889, the institution 
was dedicated to the service of the Lord as a 
home for the friendless and the homeless . On 
September 15, that same year, the State of Kan- 
sas granted a charter to this institution. 

By way of Pennsylvania Railroad, which 
granted a much- reduced rate for shipping, a car- 
load of seven head of Jersey cattle, fence posts, 
wire netting, and some fruit trees, among other 
things, ^ were shipped for the home from Pennsyl- 
vania by Brother Martin. On the evening of April 
11, 1890, the freight car arrived in Hillsboro 
and found thirteen teams ready to convey the 
goods to the home. Before midnight all was de- 
livered safely. The next day, quite a few neigh- 
bors came to the home to put things in order and 
to plant trees, grape vines, and so forth. ^ 

At a meeting held at Gnadenau, the KMB and 
Brother Martin agreed that they would jointly 
carry on the work. At that time the home 
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received its official name — The Industrial School 
and Hygiene Home for the Friendless . b On - Septem- 
ber 29, 1890, the association held its first annual 
meeting. The first officers were as follows: 
president, Elder Jacob A. Wiebe; vice-president, 
Minister Abraham Harms; treasurer, Minister J. A. 
Flaming; recording secretary, Johann Regier; cor- 
responding secretary, M. E. Gordon; counsellor, 
Thomas W. Kelley; matron, Miss Amanda Dohner; and 
fourteen directors; Jacob Bryson, M. E. Gordon, 

Mrs. Tobias Martin, Minister Peter Wiebe, Minister 
D. Schroeder, Miss Amanda Dohner, Peter Wohlgemuth, 
Minister Joh. Harder, Gerhard Peters, Heinrich 
Block, John G. Hill, Franz Groening, Minister Hein- 
rich Wiebe and Gerhard Dalke.^ On October 26, 1889, 
the KMB Conference appropriated $600.00 for the new 
orphans' home. Encouraged by this support, the 
board purchased an additional fifty acres of land 
adjacent to the original twenty acres. 8 

On November 23, 1890, the first seven children 
were received, but since house room was limited the 
earliest were farmed out to good homes in the com- 
munity. Among the children was a Bertha Della 
Baker who later became a resident of the old peo- 
ple's home till it burned down in 1944. 

In the summer of 1891, a new well was dug and 
a new barn was built. The land was sometimes ren- 
ted by some of the neighboring farmers and some- 
times it was farmed by having a "bee," — the farmers 
of the neighborhood donated one or more days of 
labor. Neither system seemed to be very satis- 
factory. ^ Peter Wiebe says that in the spring of 
1892 a windmill was erected on the place by Henry 
Bier of Jansen, Nebraska. As nearly as he knows 
the windmill was donated by the church in Nebraska. 

On October 23, 1893, it was decided that a 
larger building was needed for the home. Plans 
were made for a stone structure, two and a half 
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stories above the basement and forty by fifty 
feet in size. Brother Tobias Martin agreed to 
furnish the money needed for a roof on the new 
building. Work was begun at once. Native rock 
was hauled from Rev. Jacob Ehrlich's quarry west 
of Marion, to be used in the construction of the 
walls. By October 18, 1896, the building was 
completed and dedicated for service. On dedi- 
cation day an offering was received amounting 
to $600.00. Some time later a brother from 
Nebraska visited the home. He was so impressed 
with what he found that he purchased another 
thirty-five acre tract of land adjacent to the 
farm, thus enlarging it to 105 acres. This gift 
was a wonderful contribution to the home. 

One notable event occurred in September of 
1896, namely the visit of Governor Morrill and 
other important persons. A picture was taken 
at the time and a number of pictures are extant. 

In the spring of 1898, Brother Enos Engle and his 
wife, Della, took charge of the orphanage and re- 
mained in this work for almost six years . 

For about twenty years this institution was 
the Home for the Aged and Friendless Persons. It 
was unique in its organization and with the 105 
acres of land it was more or less self-supporting. 
But what made it a real home for the aged and the 
friendless was the love of God in the hearts of 
those in charge. They worked hard and faithfully, 
doing their work as unto God and not unto man. 

God richly blessed this labor of love. Often Miss 
Dohner was left all alone to do all the work of 
feeding and milking the cows and to do all the 
work of gardening and housekeeping. It was too 
much for her, and several times she took a trip 
to her former home in Pennsylvania to visit her 
relatives and for much needed rest. In the fall 
of 1893, Tobias Martin and his adopted daughter. 
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Maggie Gordon, came to the Home. Miss Dohner de- 
cided to return to Shippensburg , Pennsylvania for 
a rest, which she so well deserved. 

Tobias Martin deserves credit for the liberal 
donations that he made from time to time. In 
October, 1894, he sent another carload of material 
to the home. As with the first carload, thj| also 
included a number of pure-bred Jersey cows. 

On May 10, 1915, the institution was rechar- 
tered under the new name of Salem Home and Hospi- 
tal . Some of the rooms were rearranged and 
equipped to serve as hospital rooms . Arrangements 
were also made and equipment installed to take 
care of minor and major surgery. Dr. H. Brunig, 
assisted by Dr. J. J. Enns, performed a number of 
major surgeries in this newly equipped division 
of the home. A nurses' training school was or- 
ganized in which Sister Liesa Wiebe, Prof. D. E. 
Harder, Dr. H. Brunig, Dr. J. J. Enns, and 
Dr. J. V. Wiebe served as instructors. Some of 
the early students in the training school were 
Sister Justina Warkentin, Sister Lizzie Friesen, 
Sister Mary Ratzlaff, S^ter Anna Wiens and 
Sister Susie Warkentin. 

It was not long, however, until it became 
evident that the limited space available for 
hospital service in the home was inadequate and 
that more room was badly needed to carry on. 

During 1917 and 191-8 a new hospital building was 
erected on South Main Street in Hillsboro, Kansas, 
sponsored largely by the KMB Conference but 
financially also supported by the other churches 
in the community and by the City of Hillsboro. 

This was a brick building, three stories above a 
full basement and eighty-four by forty feet in 
size. This is the building that later became the 
Home for the Aged, and, after a new hospital was 
constructed at the end of South Main Street in 
1956, the remodeled building was sold, at which 
time it became an apartment building in 1957. 
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The Old Home for the Aged was first built 
near Hillsboro in 1896. This building was struck 
by lightning on April 29, 1944, and was complete- 
ly destroyed by the resulting fire. Fortunately, 
all the residents of the home as well as some of 
the contents had been removed. After the fire, 
housing for the residents became quite a prob- 
lem. The most needy patients were immediately 
moved into what was then known as the Annex to 
the Hospital in town. (This later became known 
as The Salem Home.) A temporary organization was 
formed, which immediately began to plan the con- 
struction of a new home for the aged. To encour- 
age this movement, the Salem Home and Hospital 
Corporation turned over to the new organization 
the funds received from the sale of some of the 
buildings and some furniture and equipment that 
had been saved from the fire as well as the 
money received for fire insurance. A total of 
$6,921.25 was thus given to the new organiza- 
tion as the beginning fund for the new and much 
needed home. It was evident, however, that it 
would take considerable time before such a 
new home could be built, and something had to 
be done at once to take care of the homeless 
old people. 

On February 14, 1945, the temporary Home 
for the Aged organization invested some of the 
money received from the Salem Home and Hospi- 
tal Corporation in the purchase from Maria 
Schmidt of what was then known as the Mission 
Home on South Main Street in Hillsboro. This 
Home was soon filled to capacity, and during 
the years that followed many old people were 
cared for in this building. Many friends en- 
tered the Mission Home with the hope that they 
would soon be moved to a new Home for the Aged, 
but unfortunately many of them did not live 
to see that day. 

The temporary organization continued its 
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planning. At one meeting held on May 14, 1945, 
the following resolution was passed by the unani- 
mous vote of all the representatives present; 

Resolved that we invite all other Christian 
churches of this community to join us in 
carrying out this project, to share with 
us the financial load and assume with us 
the responsibility for the construction, 
management and operation of the new home . 

This resolution was brought to the attention of the 
various Christian churches of the community and it 
was favorably received by most of them. They 
later incorporated under the laws of the State of 
Kansas and became known as the Home for the Aged , 
Inc. , Hillsboro, Kansas . 

This new corporation went to work immediate- 
ly to provide a new home for aged people who 
needed this service. Funds were raised and an 
architect was employed who made plans for a 
modern fifty-room home for the aged. A build- 
ing site was purchased on East Grand Avenue in 
Hillsboro, from Mr. C. F. Hodel on March 11, 

1946. For various reasons, funds were not 
available as rapidly as had been expected, and 
actual construction of the home had to be post- 
poned. 

A number of years passed during which the 
Salem Home and Hospital Corporation cared for 
as many old people as they could in the Salem 
Home Annex, and the Home for the Aged, Inc. , 
operated the "Mission Home" also to capacity. 

The funds that had been collected for the new 
home were kept in the bank until such time 
as they could be applied to their intended 
purpose . 

During the years that elapsed, the hos- 
pital in Hillsboro, operated by the Salem Home 
and Hospital Corporation, had become too small 
for the community needs and was also found 
to be inadequate as far as equipment was 
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concerned. Many in the community felt that a new, 
larger and better equipped hospital was needed. 
After much consideration. The Salem Home and Hos- 
pital Corporation, largely controlled by the KMB 
Conference, offered to sell the hospital to the 
Home for the Aged, Inc. , for a token price of 
$20,000.00 with the agreement that of this amount 
$15,000.00 would be paid into the treasury of the 
new hospital organization and that a new hospital 
building would be started with|n three years after 
the sale of the old hospital. ^ The hospital pro- 
perty, together with the Annex, was deeded to the 
home for the Aged, Inc. , and sold for tljg con- 
sideration of $1.00 on October 7, 1952. It was 
agreed that the hospital should continue to 
function in the old building until the new 
hospital was completed. 

The new hospital was completed in November 
of 1956, and the hospital staff and patients 
moved into their new home. The old hospital 
became the Home for the Aged. Remodelling 
plans were immediately made, and in late Novem- 
ber the actual remodelling work got under way. 

The people of the community entered into this 
remodelling work with great enthusiasm. Much 
labor was donated. The builder, Mr. Fred Foth, 
did a fine job in managing the work and 
efficiently utilizing the time of all those who 
worked there. More than $25,000.00 was spent 
in the remodelling job. To J. H. Franzen goes 
the credit for most of the planning of this new 
home . 

Finally, the long awaited time had come, 
and the move out of the Mission Home and the 
Salem Home Annex into the newly remodelled 
quarters could be made. This move was made 
May 6, 1957. The road to attain this goal was 
long, and it required much hard work and many 
hours of planning, but it was felt that the 
effort of remodelling and waiting was worthwhile. 
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On August 28, the Mission Home property was 
sold and the proceeds applied to the purchase of 
the Peter F. Suderman property adjacent to the 
lots on the north side. The purpose of this pur- 
chase was to insure the possibility of later ex- 
pansion of the Home facilities, if and when such 
need would arise. 

Eighteen churches were represented on the 
board of the Home for the Aged, and it was 
operated for a number of years with Rev. Arnold 
Jost as administrator. When the State Board of 
Health declard the Home unfit and unsafe for 
use, the community agreed to build a westward 
wing as an addition to the new hospital com- 
pleted in 1956, which now has a wing used as the 
Home for the Aged. The old hospital on South 
Main, which had become the Home for the Aged, 
was sold jgd is now being used as an apartment 
buildi 
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FOREIGN MISSIONS AND THE KRIMMER MENNONITE BRETHREN 

"Go ye. theAe^oKu, and teach alt nations, bap- 
ttztng them ..." Matt. 1 8 : 1 9 

Jesus* greatest burden just before the 
ascension was the missionary concern. He had 
surrounded Himself with twelve disciples in a 
close circle and had won other followers. To 
these He gave the greatest marching orders and 
commission ever delegated to so small a group. 
Jesus' burden was that the gospel should be 
brought to the world. 

From the beginning, the Krimmer Mennonite 
Brethren had an interest in Missions. On the 
fifth day of October, 1901, the church was first 
chartered as "The Missionary Board of the Krimmer 
Mennonite Brethren Church" in the office of the 
Secretary of State, George A. Clark, in Topeka, 
Kansas. "Its purpose was to carry on Home and 
Foreign Mission work in the preaching of the Gos- 
pel and advancing education and to secure and 
administer funds necessary thereto." Directors 
signing this document were John A. Flaming and 
Heinrich Wiebe of Hillsboro; Peter A. Wiebe and 
David P. Schroeder of Lehigh; John Esau, Gerhard 
Kornelsen and Klaas Willems of Inman. Its place 
of business was to be Hillsboro, Marion County, 
Kansas . 

During the first several years, the concern 
of the Krimmer Mennonite Brethren was missions 
at home — winning to faith those of their own 
families, communities and churches. This became 
known as Home Missions. Evangelization in the 
home church was considered their first res- 
ponsibility. In 1887 we find the first entry 
about foreign missions or missions to the out- 
side world. This was considered Foreign Missions 
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not because the people were of a different color 
or from another continent but because the area 
was removed from the "home" church, family or 
community. It was decided to set the first 
Sunday of each month aside to receive an of- 
fering for kZ'Ld.Z.n mdj>^-ton (Heathen Mission) . 

The money gathered was to be sent for safe- 
keeping to the treasurer chosen for this pur- 
pose, Peter A. Wiebe. 

By 1890, a total of $649.00 had been col- 
lected to be used for mission purposes and 
handed over to the treasurer, in that case, John 
Regehr. The earned interest on the mission 
capital was made available to the Home Mission 
treasurer to cover his mission expenses. 

To bring about an awakening for the cause 
of foreign missions, it was agreed to hold 
missions festivals in each district on appro- 
priate days such as Easter, Pentecost or 
Thanksgiving. Each district was to be res- 
ponsible for the monies collected on such 
occasions . 

In 1897, it was decided to divide in three 
parts the $162.51 that was received in the 
treasury; namely, $54.17 was to be sent to each 
of three places: first, the Mission of the 

MB church in Oklahoma; second. Light and Hope 
orphanage; third, the Christian Alliance. 

In 1898, a draft of the Mission charter 
(M-L4-6.-C0ILS \)0fita.Q(L) was read to the delegates by 
Brother Heinrich Wiebe and approved with one 
correction: The Conference Charter was apparent- 

ly not made official in Topeka (Kansas) until 
July 16, 1917,3 when J. T. Botkin was Secretary 
of State. This charter gives the name as "The 
Krimmer Mennonite Brethren Church of North 
America," organized not for profit for the term 
of fifty years, and it was notarized by P. F. 
Friesen. With this document is also a descrip- 
tion of the duties of the officers and of the 
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nine members of the Foreign Mission Committee. 
Field guidelines are given also. 

The KMB Conference supported its foreign 
missionaries at work under other so-called faith 
or independent boards. It did not distinguish 
between the terms "Committee" and "Board" . How- 
ever, a Foreign Missions Committee represented 
the mission interest of the Conference through 
the years. The commitment of this relatively 
small brotherhood (less than two thousand in 1954) 
to world evangelism can be seen from the scope of 
its missionary activities. In 1954 the committee 
reported that KMB testimonies were being heard in 
North Carolina, Mexico,, Peru, Venezuela, North 
West Indies, Nigeria, Ethiopia, Belgian Congo, 
Southern Rhodesia, India, Japan and German. The 
budget presented that year was $47,000 and 
receipts exceeded the budget by $743.80.^ 

Seemingly the entire Conference was mission- 
minded. Both the leaders and the laity were 
involved in missions. In 1951 it was reported 
that the KMB had one or more missionaries in 
the field for every hundred church members, while 
the average was reported to be one to every five 
thousand members.-’ Mission conferences were held 
in the churches; the Conference was small enough 
for the missionaries on furlough to visit every 
church in the Conference; the churches were en- 
couraged to pray for missions and the missionaries 
foreign missions was given a prominent place in 
the annual Conference agenda; the Women's Mission- 
ary Organization was organized and geared to sup- 
port the mission program and the churches were 
aware that this was their mission in the world 
in that day. Enthusiasm for missions had caught! 
Following is a description of some of the mission- 
ary activities that took place in various parts 
of the world by the KMB Church. 
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India 

The first KMB mission effort in India came in 
1891 with the sending of $55 to support a Bible 
woman.® Again, in 1894, when the treasury showed 
$76.50, half of it was to go to Missionary 
Abraham Friesen in India. Abraham Friesen was a 
Mennonite Brethren missionary who worked in 
cooperation with the American Baptist Mission 
Union. He opened the first mission of the Men- 
nonite Brethren church to the Telugus of South 
India in the state of Hyderabad. In 1891 he 
organized the first MB church in India with 
one hundred and twenty-nine members . He 
established the principle of self-support and 
the dependence of the pastor upon the native 
church. J. A. Toews reports that Friesen him- 
self received full financial support from the 
MB Church in Russia. 7 Friesen had a success- 
ful ministry. In 1898-1899 he visited the United 
States and reaffirmed his relationship with the 
Baptists and the Mennonite Brethren. 8 

J. F. Strausz was also a benefactor of the 
Krimmer Mennonite Brethren mission interest 
in India. 8 In 1909 the MBC sent him $50. P. M. 
Friesen states that the KMB supported Strausz in 
India. 10 No more record is to be found in KMB 
books concerning support for Strausz. 

Heinrich V. and Elizabeth Wiebe also felt the 
urge to serve the Lord in a foreign field. The 
delegates dejjded to send them to India as soon 
as possible. This was in 1898. 'The next year, 
however, the Conference reconsidered the idea of 
sending the Wiebes to India because missionary 
work was also needed in Kentucky. 12 The decision 
was made to send the Wiebes to the hills (North 
Carolina, apparently) instead of to India. 12 
By 1900 it is clear that the Wiebes had taken 
up a ministry in North Carolina, where racial 
tension was high. 

But interest in India had not died, for that 
same year a KMB family offered a gift of $5,000 
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for the founding of a mission station in India if 
and when the Conference would find a couple to 
take charge of the station. -*-^ The Conference de- 
cided to begin its own mission work in India.-*-® 

In 1930, Elizabeth Hofer of the Ebenezer 
Church in Doland, South Dakota, expressed a de- 
sire to go to India, but the Conference was in 
no condition to send someone to India at that 
time. She was earnestly requested to consider 
going to Mongolia in China, provided the Lord 
would lead that way.-'-® She underwent surgery in 
the meantime and spent some time convalescing. -*-7 
But she went to Mongolia sometime in November of 
that same year. ° She travelled with Helen 
Willems Duerksen. After one term in China 
(1935-1941) , she returned and taught one year 
in South Dakota. Then in 1947 she returned to 
China only to come back home on account of the 
Communist takeover. She and Miss Anna Klassen 
joined F. V. Wiebe and his wife in a missionary 
work in Kingston, Arkansas. 

Thus, missionary efforts in India were 
nonexistent for almost twenty years. Then in 
1949 the Lord opened the door for Rebecca 
Glanzer of Salem Church in Bridgewater, South 
Dakota, to serve as a missionary nurse in that 
land under the Evangelical Alliance Mission (TEAM) , 
but supported by the Krimmer Mennonite Brethren 
Conference. She was commissioned in 1948 in her 
home church and served ten years on that contin- 
ent. She died there unexpectedly after six hours 
of illness, of what was believed to be encepha- 
lities (sleeping sickness) . Her body was not 
sent home, but she was buried in India, her chosen 
land of service. A memorial service was held at 
Salem Church on May 29, 1963, with Rev. J. B. 

Toews , executive secretary of Missions and Services 
at the time, as special speaker and Franklyn Jost , 
host pastor, leading the service. 

Dr. Maynard and Mrs. Dorothy Seaman of Im- 
manuel Church, Onida, South Dakota, went to serve 
in West Khandesh, India with TEAM in 1960. Their 
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work in the Chinchpada Mission Hospital involves 
surgery, obstetrics, pediatrics and other types 
of caring for lepers and T.B. patients among the 
village people of Maharishtra and Gudjurat states, 
including the Beeli tribes people. ■ L ° 

North Carolina 

It was in April, 1898, that Peter V. Wiebe, 
son of P. A. Wiebe of Springfield Church, Lehigh, 
Kansas, went to find a mission field. He 
travelled on foot and horseback near Flat Lick, 
Kentucky, through the Virginias, Tennessee and 
into Carolina. 20 He had felt the call to Africa, 
but now he found himself engrossed with the white 
people of the hills. When Brother Wiebe reported 
to the Conference about his exciting trip and 
the possibilities for mission work there, it was 
decided to accept the work there. Brother Wiebe 
was ordained as a missionary by the Springield 
Church on April 3, 1899, thus becoming the first 
one ordained for missionary work in the KMB 
Conference. Heinrich Wiebe officiated. The 
brethren K. D. Willems and M. B. Fast were named 
to make a tour of inspection of the mission po- 
tential in that area and to find a suitable place 
for a mission station. 22 

In North Carolina, Miss Emily Pruden built 
schools for the white and black mountain in- 
habitants. She sent out a call for Christian 
teachers who would teach in these schools, sup- 
ported by their home churches. The KMB Confer- 
ence answered this call and sent H. V. Wiebe and 
his wife to North Carolina. They were ordained 
on January 1, 1900, and left for the field 
shortly afterward. 

In Kentucky, where the Wiebes stopped on 
their way to North Carolina to visit Brother 
P.V. Wiebe, two mothers asked Mr. and Mrs. Wiebe 
to take their little girls for whom they were 
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no longer able to care. Together with the girls, 
the Wiebes proceeded to Elk Park, North Carolina. 
This was the beginning of the Orphans' Home . 22 
Later, other black children came in need of 
nourishment and clothing, and some were in need 
of medical care. The Mission Board encouraged 
the Wiebes to make arrangements to take these or- 
phans in . 

School was not easy. Rev. Wiebe contracted 
malaria. But the biggest problem involved tension 
between whites and blacks , mostly on the part of 
the whites who hated the blacks. A threatening 
note scribbled on a slip of paper and placed on 
their porch read, "We the citizens of Elk Park 
will not allow for a white man to stoop so low as 
to teach the niggers , they have enough of their 
own color to teach them. Your time is up! After 
this day." At another time, during the third year 
Brother Wiebe was asked one evening to come out- 
doors, as there was some report of a stranger 
wanting to speak with him. The Wiebes did not know 
what he wanted but judged that he had no good in- 
tentions. Mrs. Wiebe persuaded Brother Wiebe to 
stay in the house for she felt that it was the 
right thing to do. In the morning they found the 
lower front steps loaded with fist-sized rocks. 

This was the place where the man had stood and 
waited for Brother Wiebe the night before. 2 ^ 

Miss Pruden, who had built two schools in 
Elk Park, had also arranged a dwelling there for 
the Wiebes. Eventually the Conference purchased 
the place with about eight acres of land. A few 
outbuildings were added and young fruit trees were 
planted. Sunday Schools, preaching services and 
young peoples' meetings were organized. Rev. and 
Mrs. Wiebe were both occupied with teaching, and 
at the same time they took care of religious ser- 
vices on Sunday morning and evening. As the work 
progressed, more workers were needed. Rev. and 
Mrs. Jacob M. Tschetter joined the staff from 
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1903 to 1912. Joseph W. Tschetter and his wife 
came from 1911-1925. From 1925 to 1956, P. H. 
and Katherine Siemens served as superintendents. 

Joseph Tschetter wrote in 1949 that he 
baptized 186 persons and built a couple of 
churches. The fiftieth anniversary of the work 
among the blacks was celebrated in August, 1949. 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph W. Tschetter, Mrs. H. V. 

Wiebe and her daughter Eunice and P. V. Wiebe 
were permitted to be present in North Carolina 

for the celebration. 

During the ministry of the Siemenses, the 
headquarters were changed from Elk Park to 
Lenoir. People had become mobile. Elk Park 
ore mines were shut down, and lumber in the hills 
was depleted. Lenoir had fourteen furniture 
factories and there were plenty of trees to 
supply lumber. Two thousand people lived in 
Lenoir; employment was plentiful there. 

Nine churches were started, beginning 
at Cranberry in 1912 and ending in Laytown in 
1940. In 1945 there were three young people's 
camps. Daily Vacation Bible school was con- 
ducted. Those who served there at one time 
or another in different capacities include 
the following: Bernice Klassen-Friend served 

there before going to Japan as a teacher, Al 
Dueck did some youth work while studying at 
the university there, Sam Epp and his wife 
labored for awhile in 1947, Rev. and Mrs. John 
S. Mendel and their children, Esther and 
Johnnie, Mrs. Susie Friesen-Kroeker , Linda Plett, 
Esther Mendel-Kleinsasser , Gloria Glanzer 
Thiessen and perhaps others whom I have over- 
looked. 


Africa 

Rev. Frank E. Hein (187 — 1958) was one of 
our first missionaries in Africa. Rev. Hein 
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attended the Fort Wayne Bible School in Indiana, 
and served in Africa under the Sudan Interior 
mission for a number of years. In 1909 the KMB 
Conference agreed to support him financially and 
to appreciate him as a brother, but the brother- 
hood could not come to a decision to receive him 
as a member. ^6 The next year Elder Joh. J. Friesen 
wrote him to ask whether he still desired to be a 
KMB member and what his attitude was toward the 
KMB church and its basic principles. ' In 1911 
he was received as a member. This indicates 
caution but also a wider generosity in approving 
a brother of a different church and missionary 
calling. For good or ill, the KMBs were con- 
cerned about the purity of the church and this 
indicates what they did to protect it. 28 

In 1916, although Hein had been receiving 
support, it was decided to support Mrs. Hein as 
well since she did not receive support from the 
Sudan Interior Mission. Rev. Hein was counselled 
to remain temporarily with the Sudan Interior 
Missions on account of war circumstances. Mrs. 

Hein was to receive no less than $250 for the 
trip. The Heins served at various places in 
Nigeria, but in 1919 they moved to Freetown, 

Sierra Leone, West Africa to begin a new station 
for the KMB Conference. But because of unrest 
and war conditions , they had to leave the work 
and return to the United States. Brother Hein 
passed away in 1958 in the United States and 
Mrs. Hein passed away the next year. 

In November of 1920, F. V. Wiebe and his 
wife were candidates for the mission field, and 
it was decided to send them to Africa. That 
same year Sister Margaretha Thiessen expressed a 
desire to go to Africa. The Mission Committee 
was to promote her going, but beyond that the 
delegates wished her God's blessing provided the 
way opened up for her. However, in 1921 the 
Wiebe s decided to go to China inasmuch as they 
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could not go to Africa; ^gasses were not granted 
to Africa at this time. Monies given for tra- 
vel to Africa were now directed for travel to 
China. A mission work in Africa was temporarily- 
abandoned, but it was agreed if circumstances 
would change the thought of mission in Africa 
would be taken up again. ^ 

In 1944 Mission in Arica was taken up again 
Linda Kasper, of Springfield KMB Church in 
Lehigh, Kansas, went as a missionary to Nigeria 
under the Sudan Interior Mission but supported 
by the KMB. Virgil and Edna Kleinsasser left 
for Nigeria in 1952. They were members of the 
Zion KMB Church in Dinuba, California; they, too 
served under SIM, but were supported by the KMB. 
That same year Helen Vetter, of Onida, South 
Dakota, congregation went as a missionary nurse 
to Nigeria under the same conditions and in 
1955, Valla Vee Benedict, of the Bethel con- 
gregation at Yale, South Dakota, went to 
Nigeria as a teacher. 

Mary Wollman, of the Salem congregation at 
Bridgewater, South Dakota, was ordained in 1951 
to serve under the SIM in Ethiopia; Ina King, a 
member of the Zoar Church in Inman, Kansas, and 
herself a product of missionary work in Arkan- 
sas, served in Ethiopia beginning in 1957.^2 

In 1946, William and Salome Ratzlaff of 
Salem Church in Waldheim, Saskatchewan, were 
accepted by the Conference delegates to be 
workers on the MB Mission field in Africa; how- 
ever, because of circumstances, they never went 
to the field. ^ 

Beginning with Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Munger 
in 1953, three couples served on the field in 
Southern Rhodesia, with the addition of Mr. and 
Mrs. Merle Bloom in 1953, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Clifford Ratzlaff in 1955, who came from the 
Salem congregation in Waldheim, Saskatchewan. 

The Blooms came from Onida, South Dakota, and 
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the Mungers from the Bethel Church at Yale, 

South Dakota. These served under The Evan- 
gelical Alliance Mission (TEAM) , but their sup- 
port came from the KMB Conference churches. 

Arnold Prieb and his wife were accepted 
as missionaries to the Belgian Congo, later called 
Zaire, under the MB Board of Missions in 1950. 
Brother Prieb has field virtually every office on 
the mission field administration including a 
liaison in French with the Belgian government. 

The Priebs were sent out under the KMB-MB Col- 
laboration Plan accepted in 1945.34 They were 
members of the Zoar KMB Church at Inman , Kansas . 

The KMB-MB Collaboration Plan was simply 
an agreement between the two conferences to 
accept each other's missionaries for service on 
each other's fields, each conference assuming 
full financial responsibility for its workers, 
with the arrangement of prorating field expenses 
and being open to deputation work in the home 
churches. Thus, missionary candidates of either 
denomination were free to apply for foreign 
mission wervice to any field operated by either 
committee or board of the opposite conference. 

The Lord be praised for the testimony left 
in Africa by KMB missionaries. 

China 

The first mission of the Krimmer Mennonite 
Brethren abroad was begun by Rev. and Mrs. H. C. 
Bartel in 1901. This was also the first Mennon- 
ite mission effort in China. 35 Bartel was born 
in 1873 near Warsaw, Poland. He came to America 
in 1876 at about three and one-half years of age, 
and homesteaded with his parents about two miles 
northwest of Hillsboro, Kansas, at a location 
called French Creek, chosen because it had trees 
and water. 

At the age of seven, when a revival broke 
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out at Gnadenau two miles south of Hillsboro, he 
was baptized and united with the church. He loved 
to be on the farm, but he felt the call to serve 
the Lord in a more direct way. Hearing of the 
Light and Hope Orphanage, opened on April 1, 1893 
at Berne, Indiana, and operated by John A. Sprung- 
er, he soon left home to enter the work there. 37 
Here he met his future partner, Nellie Schmidt, a 
worker at the Light and Hope Mission. Nellie was 
the oldest daughter of Jacob and Aganetha Schmidt, 
immigrants from Russia in the mid-seventies who 
had settled at Avon, South Dakota. Henry and 
Nellie were married on November 4, 1900. They 
soon realized that God had other work for them 
to do than to serve at the orphanage at Berne. 
Through the preaching of Horace W. Houlding they 
became burdened for China and thus received the 
call from the Lord to China. 

The motto adopted by the Bartels for their 
work was Philippians 2:13, "For it is God who 
worketh in you both to will and to work, for his 
good pleasure." At first they had in mind only 
to begin a field, not to establish a mission 
station, but to have a field where others could 
join them in working for the Lord. 38 However, 

God sent workers and His blessing was upon the 
work. It grew, an orphanage was begun, a school 
was needed and begun. Outstations sprang up. 

God's blessing was visibly upon the labor to which 
He had appointed workers. Brother Bartel never 
lost sight nor forgot the fact that it was God 
who had called him to China. 

From 1901 to 1905 Henry Bartel served on 
the South Chihle Mission Field in the charge 
of Horace W. Houlding. Thereafter he started 
his own field. They had only a few pieces of 
furniture and hardly any money, reports his young- 
est son, Jonathan, as he remembers it. But souls 
were saved and the work grew. Forward was the 
only way to go. 
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The Bartels served in North China from 1905 
to 1941 at Tsao Hsien, Shantung, and established 
the China Mennonite Mission Society in 1912. 

Their work covered an area of about 10,000 square 
miles. The field extended and by 1940 there were 
about 10,000 baptized believers. 39 
The main station was a little to the north of the 
center of the field. Besides the main station at 
Tsao Hsien, seven outstations were established, 
plus a school where the Bible was the main text- 
book, an Industrial work where various trades 
could be learned, a widows' home supervised by 
Mrs. Bartel, a publishing house with a small 
foot press that produced 250,000 tracts in five 
years, 400,000 Sunday School leaflets, 20,000 
books and booklets, and more. Jacobena Bartel 
took charge of a girls' boarding school. A 
lebanon school and dormitory with eight rooms 
was under the charge of Brother Thiessen, con- 
ducted for seven months a year. All these were 
a part of the China Mennonite Mission Society 
work. 40 

In 1922 there were thirty-nine workers on 
the field, three of whom were Mongolians. There 
were thirty- three missionary children. On the 
main station was a large chapel to accomodate 
about fifteen hundred people. Thirty-two out- 
stations were run by native workers. The other 
stations were managed by American workers in- 
cluding the following KMB workers besides the 
Bartels: Mr. and Mrs. Peter Ratzlaff came to 

China in 1920 and served on the Bartel field. 

In 1925 they were transferred to the Mongolian 
Field where Mr. and Mrs. F. V. Wiebe were sta- 
tioned. The Ratzlaffs served in China for six 
years. 41 George Willems and his wife served from 
1919 to 1927; Henry M. Epp and his family, from 
Waldheim, Saskatchewan served from 1916 to 1922; 
and Mary Schmidt was on the field for thirty- 
seven years . She had been born at Avon , South 
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Dakota, but became a member at Gnadenau. Miss 
Sara Baltzer of Gnadenau and French Creek (1911- 
1921) died enroute to her home and is buried in 
the French Creek Cemetery. 

Henry Bartel was considered a brother by the 
Krimmer Mennonite Brethren, and it is not surpri- 
sing that Elder Jacob A. Wiebe had great hope that 
Bartel would some day be a strong pillar in the 
church at Gnadenau. ^ 

At a conference session in Gnadenau in 1913, 
there was agitation to have Bartel receive full 
support together with his entire staff and work 
as did other KMB missionaries. Brother Bartel 
warned that that would be too big a load, for 
he needed $25,000 annually, for the entire staff 
and station support. But then the severe testing 
came . 

Brother Bartel encountered difficulties. It 
was the incorporation of his work. The KMB Con- 
ference looked upon the lack of incorporation 
with hesitancy and had a question concerning 
security. ^ Finally a committee was formed of 
KMB, MB and EMB who subscribed to the mission 
society and thus were able to serve as a board ^ 
of directors and administrators of the mission. 

It was to function as an interdenominational non- 
profit organization under the name of The China 
Mennonite Mission Society. Supporters repre- 
senting the three "brethren" denominations formed 
the board of directors, which was composed of 
nine brethren — four from Hillsboro and five from 
the mission field. 46 

Another obstacle lay in the way of Bartel ' s 
full and joyful recognition. This time it con- 
cerned his ordination. Brother Bartel desired 
the blessing of his home church. He wanted to 
be assured that the Conference was with him in 
his missionary enterprise. But he was informed 
that that would be possible only if Nellie were 
immersed . ^ Nellie was born in a General 
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Conference home and church and was not immersed. 
Amidst all of this Bartel was in need of more 
workers and increased funding for the work. All 
shared and shared alike. If one suffered, all 
suffered. Bartel's home church and Conference 
were not sending the support needed. To add to 
the dilemma. Brother Bartel refused to change 
from a backward immersion to the KMB form because 
he felt "it would only cause confusion in the 

AO 

minds of the Chinese Christians." Some KMB 
felt he was not in accord with KMB principles. 

In the end, Bartel was never formally or of- 
ficially ordained except by virture of his own 
achievement, which in itself was a crown of 
ordination . 

When considering Mrs. Bartel's membership, 
Brother Bartel's own membership came into ques- 
tion. Could it be that he had married himself 
out of the church? However, Brother Bartel ex- 
plained that Mrs. Bartel was immersed in China. 
Conference delegates confirmed on November 11, 
1913, that Henry C. Bartel was indeed a KMB 
member. This was done by majority vote and 
decided with prayer. Mrs. Bartel, too, was 
received and welcomed heartily. She became a 
member at Gnadenau.^® 

To support their action , the delegates agreed 
to send $350 to China immediately. They also 
agreed to support Sara Baltzer for the ensuing 
year.- 1 - 1 - The following year $1,050 support was 
sent to the Bartel Mission. In 1919, Loyal 
and Paul were each given $50 which was increased 

later . ^3 

In 1924, the China Mennonite Mission 
Society made an appeal to four American Men- 
nonite Conferences — the Krimmer Mennonite 
Brethren, the Mennonite Brethren, the Mission 
Church and the Mennonite Brethren in Christ in 
North America — desiring that each Conference 
that had sent workers and supplied funds for 
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the operation of the work select a joint commit- 
tee of two or three brethren who would become 
responsible to support the work with prayer and 
finances. The committee was to channel workers 
to the field so that the work could continue as 
the Lord had begun it. 

To this proposal the KMB Conference respond- 
ed that it wished the China Mennonite Mission 
Society God's blessing, but that the organiza- 
tion should continue the way it was at the 
time. KMB workers on the field would receive 
full recognition. The Conference further sug- 
gested that those workers on the China Mennonite 
Mission Society field without support should seek 
their support from their home churches. Further, 
the suggestion was that no workers be appointed 
to the field who did not have a firm commitment 
of support from the home church. H 

The proposition of the China Mennonite 
Mission Society gave the KMB Conference an 
opportunity to obligate itself to its own mem- 
bers only and to advise workers representing 
other churches to seek support from their own 
constituencies. It was a new step in missionary 
endeavor but apparently a step in the right 
direction. It meant that responsibility for the 
ongoing work was to be shared by the home 
churches of the workers , where it really be- 
longed. Many missionaries on the field had not 
been processed by the KMB Conference and had 
not been sent out by the KMB, who had a difficult 
time with supporting the growing work. 

The merger of the American Mennonite 
Brethren Conferences was a fervent wish of 
Brother Bartel. It apparently was a deep 
disappointment to him that his own brethren 
failed to yield to his program. On religious 
principles people can be very unbending, so it 
has always been. That appears to be the nature 
even of Mennonites. May the Lord of the harvest 
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forgive us all for our independent ways. It 
is gratifying that there has been such a huge 
witness and harvest in China. 

In 1925 at the Waldheim Conference session, 
a 1924 resolution concerning Loyal Bartel was 
to be clarified. Some of the delegates were 
questioning his loyalty to KMB practice. It was 
then agreed that Loyal was to be accepted as 
a missionary and supported - provided his prac- 
tice would be in harmony with the articles of 
faith of the Krimmer Mennonite Brethren. 55 
This meant that baptism was to be practiced ac- 
cording to KMB form. This was disappointing to 
Brother H. C. Bartel. He wept, and explained 
that for many years it went well with the con- 
ference, and he had changed nothing. He had 
contributed much to the progress of the Mon- 
golian work. He had given his best Chinese 
evangelists and had travelled to Mongolia twice 
before to assist them in the work. 

It was finally agreed that Brother Bartel 
should be supported another year. p or som e 
time Brother Bartel was dependent upon volun- 
tary, private gifts which were not enough sup- 
port; the resulting separation and withholding 
of funds was keenly felt by Brother Bartel and 
the station. Now it is embarrassing that he 
was not even listed as a missionary in the KMB 
Conference year books from 1932 to 1947. We 
blush at such rigidity. It is no wonder that 
some Conference sessions were closed to the 
public in those days. We apologize! 

In 1925 the Bartel work covered an area of 
three million population with seven main sta- 
tions and forty outstations. On these stations 
were twenty-six missionary couples and one hun- 
dred native couples. All stations had organized 
Sunday schools--in sixteen years they took care 
of an average of 220 children annually. There 
was also an Old Peoples Home and a Bible School. 
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This was a tremendous work for the Lord! 

It is clear that some of the leaders in the 
KMB Conference felt sympathetic toward Brother 
Bartel and his work. Brother John J. Klein- 
sasser wrote in 1946 in a private letter, 

I believed that we as a Conference had 
made a very bad mistake in dropping 
Brother Bartel as our missionary many 
years ago, and that since that time 
we as a Conference have been losing 
ground steadily. 

Some among the older brethren always had the 
conviction that the KMB Conference did wrong in 
excluding Brother Bartel and his mission and 
that the Conference ought to have done more to 

CO 

assist him, for he was a brother. The older 
brethren encouraged the younger brethren to 
take up the responsibility and to work unitedly 
in support of the cause Brother Bartel had 
begun. 

In 1913, when incorporating, a name had to 
be chosen. Brother Bartel wrote in reporting 
about the choice of the name, that the "thought 
and plan was that the different MB Conferences 
would work together." In his big-hearted way 
he even reported that he "would be glad to 
retire as leader of the work on the field. It 
would be very gratifying to see the work going 
on unitedly while I am still living." 59 

Brother Bartel had the conviction that Men- 
nonite bodies in America ought to unite to carry 
on the work in China together. In 1945 he wrote 
that their lives were on the altar for God. 
Writing to a fellow missionary, Bartel wrote, 

I hope that the Mennonite Brethren 
Conferences including the KMB would 
melt together and with all combined 
strength do all possible to bring 
the Gospel to such places where it 
is not yet sufficiently proclaimed. . . . 
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Are hoping and praying that our KMB Con- 
ference will be included in this united 
effort to fulfill the Savior's command to 
go to the ends of the world and preach 
the Gospel to every creature. Satan is 
opposing the oneness of God's children 
fiercely and we can expect difficulty in 
bringing to pass such unity that will 
make a united going forth difficult. But 
we have a perfect right to expect Victory 
because Jesus prayed that we should be 
made as He and the Father are one.®® 

At a meeting of the KMB Foreign Mission Com- 
mittee held in May, 1946, the committee agreed to 
affiliate again with the Bartel Mission. At the 
next Conference session it was presented and ap- 
proved to await further developments . In 1948 
it was agreed that Brother A. K. Wiens should 
investigate the KMB portion of the "West Bartel 
Field in China, with the intention of opening 
the field for us."® 2 After the Bartels had 
gone to the West to begin a work there, it was 
agreed to accept the portion not accepted by 
the Mennonite Brethren. Communications with 
both the homeland and the North China work (their 
former station) were hampered by political unrest 
and war. 

Mrs. Bartel passed away in China on April 13, 
1946, at Shuan Shih Pu. The Foreign Mission Com- 
mittee sent a wire with a comforting message. 
Brother Bartel acknowledged the message , saying 
that he had shared more than forty-five years 
with his dear Nellie and had received countless 
blessings. He was thankful and rejoiced, knowing 
that the coming of the Lord Jesus was near. Be- 
cause of the war clouds and unrest in China, 
Brother Bartel recognized that withdrawal would 
have to come soon. But in it all he acknowledged 
the grace of God and was thankful for the 
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privileges he enjoyed. 

Brother Bartel eventually came to America 
to spend his last days with his daughter Agnes 
and her family (Mrs. John Wieneke) . He passed 
away on February 20, 1965, at the age of ninety- 
two in the Inman Home, and was buried in the 
MB church cemetery in Hillsboro, Kansas; memorial 
services were held at the Parkview MB Church in 
Hillsboro. 63 

In the summer of 1949, the John D. Wieneke 
family also had gone West to help Father and 
Mother Bartel in the work. It should be said 
that Rev. John Wieneke was born in Tsining, 
Shantung, China, of German parents who served 
as evangelical missionaries on a field adja- 
cent to the Bartel field. After his marriage 
to Agnes Bartel, who was also born on the mission 
field, he served on the Shantung and Honan fields 
with the Bartels. In the summer of 1949, they 
went west to join Father Bartel in working in the 
new field. 6 ^ 


Mongolia (China) 


The mission work in Mongolia, North China, 
was begun by Frank V. Wiebe and his wife in 1921. 
Rev. Wiebe, son of Elder P. A. Wiebe, came from 
the Springfield Church area. Mrs. Wiebe (Agnes 
Ebel) came from the Gnadenau Church community. 
After their marriage, they prepared for the teach- 
ing ministry and taught three years at the Zoar 
Academy and Bible School at Inman, Kansas 
(1915-1918) . During that time they volunteered 
for missionary work in Africa. In 1918 Brother 
Wiebe was asked by the Conference to do evangel- 
istic work. 65 Earlier, Wiebe and M. H. Schlich- 
ting had been requested to serve in Home Missions 
for two years wherever the committee could use 


them. 


66 

In his letter to the Conference volunteer- 
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ing for mission work, Wiebe stated that Africa 
was close to their heart, but they would allow 
the Conference to choose the place of their 

r - 7 

ministry. ' In November of that year, the 
delegates agreed, if the door opened, to meet 
the Wiebes with the necessary equipment. 

Since the door to Africa did not open, they 
offered to go to China. 00 Then the question 
was asked "whether the Wiebes would be able to 
hold on to the KMB form of immersion. Then 
they would have to establish a new field," it 
was said. 70 This took the practice of the 
Bartel field into account, which was the more 
widely practiced form of immersion in China — 
standing and backwards. It was unanimously 
decided to send the Wiebes to China instead 
of to Africa and to equip them for service in 
China. At the same conference in 1926, Maria 
Schmidt's request was recognized. Inasmuch as 
she belonged to the Mission Church in China, 
and had been immersed by William Egli in a 
stream in China, she desired to belong to a 
church in the homeland. She was received and 
welcomed immediately by the chairman of the ^ 
Foreign Missions committee, J. M. Tschetter. 

In 1922 the conference also accepted a 
ten-point program for establishment of a 
station in Suiyuan Province, Mongolia, as 
follows : 


1. That the Conference establish a mission 
station at Chotzeshan (which means 
"T'Lickge.b'Uige.," literally "table 
mountains" or "plateau," 4711 feet 
above sea level in Suiyuan Province, 
as recommended so highly by H. C. Bar- 
tel and F. V. Wiebe. 

2. That Bartel and Wiebe select a suitable 
place in Chotzeshan and, if possible, 
purchase a place there to build a 
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mission center. 

3. That all purchased land be deeded to the 
Conference . 

4. That two thousand dollars be advanced 
by the Conference for the purchase of 
the land and the erection of necessary 
buildings . 

5. That the money be raised as follows: 
one thousand dollars that had been lent 
to the Publications Committee till a new 
station could be founded in the foreign 
field was now to be refunded; and fur- 
ther, one thousand dollars inherited 

by the Conference from the Maria Pauls 
estate. 

6. That Mr. and Mrs. F. V. Wiebe supervise 
the new station in Mongolia. 

7. That other KMB missionaries who were 
then serving on the China Mennonite 
Mission Society field "may transfer 
to the field in Mongolia only upon 
permission and recommendation of the 
Foreign Mission Committee." 

8. That the workers of the China Mennonite 
Mission Society and those on the new 
field in Mongolia receive equal annual 
financial support. 

9. That Conference people remember to sup- 
port orphans and native evangelists on 
the China Mennonite Mission Society 
field as before. 

10. The Foreign Mission Committee shall al- 
low future workers and candidates for 
service in China to choose whether he, 
she or they wish to serve on the China 
Mennonite Mission Society field or on 
the field in Mongolia. ^3 

On January 24, 1922, the Wiebes left for the 
China Mission field with their five children and 
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Margaret Thiessen of Inman, Kansas. After twenty- 
seven days at sea, they arrived in Shanghai, 
weary but anxious to start language study. 74 

On May 13, 1923, after about a year at the 
Bartel station, the Wiebes with their six 
children, Margaret Thiessen, H. C. Bartel and 
five Chinese adults set out for Chotzeshan and 
arrived there at daybreak after a wearisome , 
nine-day journey. For the Wiebes it meant get- 
ting settled and starting their building pro- 
gram in the town of about five thousand people. 

After becoming acquainted with some of the 
people in this town, Bartel felt assured the 
location would be suitable for the Wiebes. Soon 
after arrival he started his journey to visit 
other places in the area. The Wiebes and 
Brother Bartel had paid $180 for four and one- 
half acres of land where they could build and 
locate the mission compound. In 1924, a ten- 
foot wall was built for protection against 
thieves. It would not be until the summer of 
1931 that a brick church was erected. 

Chotzeshan was located in Southern Mongolia. 

It was in the Chabar Province, by rail about 
eight hundred miles from Tsao Hsien, about 
five hundred miles as a bird flies. Northern 
Nebraska lies about in the same latitude. It 
is cold in winter but has wonderful and comfor- 
table summers.^ Coal is plentiful. Wheat, 
oats, potatoes and vegetables are raised in ^ 
abundance as well as horses, cattle and sheep. 

Early in 1924, D. M. Hofer and his wife, 
came to visit the Wiebes. Their first baptism 
was held August 31, 1924 when ten precious 
souls were baptized and received into the church. 77 

In 1924 it was also agreed that Anna Klassen 
was to serve as nurse for one more year in the 
homeland before being sent to Mongolia. Sister 
Sarah Heinrichs, who also was willing to go to 
Mongolia was to be sent there as soon as she 
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would complete her deaconess course and the 
mission treasury would permit. Mr. and Mrs. 

D. M. Hofer were to be allowed one thousand 
dollars toward travel expenses to Mongolia, 
partly in recognition of their financial aid 
in establishing the Mongolian work. Building 
at the Mongolian station was to continue only 
as funds became available . Churches were en- 
couraged to pray for workers and the needed 
support on the field. 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter Ratzlaff, from the China 
Mennonite Mission Society, came to help in the 
Mongolian work in April, 1925. They had begun 
their work with the Bartels in 1916. Brother 
Ratzlaff did much village work, and in September 
of the following year fourteen people were 
baptized. Ratzlaff was to take charge of the 
field near Karber, a town of sixty thousand 
people about thirty miles from the main station. 
But when the northern army moved through the 
town, plans for the Ratzlaff s had to be aban- 
doned. 8 The Ratzlaffs' term of ministry in 
Mongolia was from 1925 to 1927. 

In 1926, Anna Klassen joined Brother and 
Sister Bartel when they returned to China from 
a homeland furlough. She finally made her way 
to Chotzeshan, Mongolia, along with Mr. and 
Mrs. George K. Willems, who were stationed on 
the China Mennonite Mission Society field and 
who decided to visit Mongolia before return- 
ing to America for a furlough. In 1927, a 
school for missionary children was begun with 
Anna Klassen as teacher. However, a missionary 
nurse could hardly be spared. Anna was needed 
for clinical services. She was a missionary 
in Mongolia from 1926 to 1934, again from 1937 
to 1941 and from 1947 to 1949 when all mission- 
aries had to return home on account of the 
communist takeover. 

The Shanghai Incident of May 30, 1925 and 
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the Nanking Incident of March 24, 1927, gave^^ 
rise to much concern among the missionaries. 

For them it meant a retreat to the east coast for 
some time . Soldiers , swords and robbers gave 
them a great deal of trouble. There was much 
looting, burning of villages and murdering. 

However, after some time they were permitted to 
return to the main station. Shortly thereafter 
many became ill with the flu, which took the 
life of David Wiebe, a twin, who lies buried in 
Mongolia at Chotzeshan. Working among the 
Mongolians was not very fruitful, for integra- 
tion between the Chinese and the Mongols was not 
very hopeful. 

Other workers who joined in the work at 
Chotzeshan include Sara Heinrichs (1933-1940) , 
who served seven years as missionary nurse, and 
Helen Willems Duerksen (1935-1941) . ® Elizabeth 
Hofer, from Ebenezer Church in Doland, South Da- 
kota, had planned to go to India but upon encour- 
agement of the Conference, she went to Mongolia in 
November of 1935. She travelled with Helen Willems 
Duerksen. She served one term in China 
(1935-1942) . She returned and taught one year in 
South Dakota. In 1947 she returned to China again 
only to come back home on account of the communist 
takeover. After her ministry in China she and 
Miss Klassen joined Mr. and Mrs. F. V. Wiebe in 
a missionary work in Kingston, Arkansas. Miss 
Willems married George Duerksen in 1946 and re- 
sided at Dinuba, California. 

In 1933, A. K. Wiens became a candidate for 
missionary service, as announced by M. B. Fast at 
the Conference. He was to replace Mr. and Mrs. 

F. V. Wiebe as leader of the Chotzeshan station. 

In the interim between the Wiebes ' return to the 
United States and Brother Wiens ' s arrival, the 
Foreign Missions Committee secured the help of 
Mr. and Mrs. John S. Dick and Adulgunda Priebe, 
on loan from the Mennonite Brethren South China 
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field. Although they were to serve for only one 
year according to Mennonite Brethren wishes, 
they served three years and nine months . Sick- 
ness, banditry, robberty, and marauding soldiers 
were a constant threat to the workers. However, 
evangelism was continually carried on. Dick re- 
ported. 

During the past years fundamental changes 
have come to pass which have made profound 
spiritual and intellectual impressions upon 
the believers and the public as a whole.... 
The many years of drought and famine have 
slowly changed into fruitful years. The 
crops are very promising and the laborer 
has sufficient work. Whereas in the past 
years hunger and death had been a constant 
threat, now they see a future of hope. 

Wiens went on to comment that "with the slackening 
of mission giving, however, has come a reduction^ 
in the visible growth of the indigenous church." 
While China had become more prosperous, a depres- 
sion was taking place in America, which meant 
reduced giving. The indigenous church failed to 
increase in numbers. He further stated that none 
of the indigenous KMB churches ever became com- 

O O 

pletely self-supporting. The Dicks were happy 
in their work, however, and praised the Lord for 
the opportunity. The Dicks looked forward to the 
prospect of receiving a new couple. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. K. Wiens arrived at Chotze- 
shan on September 28, 1934, and served till 1941 
when they came home on furlough. The Dicks and 
Adulgunda Priebe, retired from the field in 1935. 

For about nine months the Wienses served 
under the tutelage of the Dicks. Even then did 
the Wienses experience difficulty in adjusting to 
the new culture and language. The continued 
political unrest in China became a problem more 
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and more. Soldiers, Communists and bandits were 
undesirable visitors. In 1937, the Japanese army 
occupied the area, and many missionaries lost 
their lives or had to flee. 

A. K. and Gertrude Wiens returned to China 
for a second term in 1947 "with great hope and 
expectation. Our desire was to make the second 
term longer than the first and to do our best 
to help the Christians and win others to the 
fold." But on account of the Communists' take- 
over, they had to return in December of 1948. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sam Goossen of Dinuba, Cali- 
fornia, responded to the call to assist the 
Wienses in the fall of 1940 and returned in 1941 
with Anna Klassen, Elizabeth Hofer, Helen Willems, 
and the Wiens family. They travelled as far as 
Peking and never reached Chotzeshan, nor were 
they ever able to return to China. 

When the Communists occupied North China 
in 1947, the mission station at Chotzeshan 
experienced havoc and destruction. The station 
was occupied by Communists and there was no 
opportunity to do mission work. Thus, in 
December of 1948, being warned by the American 
Consul against staying, the missionaries left 
for America. 84 (For a more complete account, 
read Shadowed by the Great Wall , by A. K. and 
Gertrude Wiens, Board of Christian Literature, Hills- 
boro, Kansas, 1979.) 

South America, Mexico and Peru 

Beginning in 1944, Brother and Sister 
Sylvester Dirks served as missionary translator^ 
in Mexico under the Wycliffe Bible Translators. 

They spent a year and a half in Mexico before 
going to Peru. 8 ^ In Peru they served principal- 
ly among the Campa Indians , though they also 
worked with Spanish speaking people. 

Sylvester was ordained as a missionary 
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and minister on June 18, 1944, at the Salem Church 
in Waldheim, Saskatchewan, the place of his birth. 
Mrs. Dirks was born in Honan Province, China, of 
missionary parents, Brother and Sister Henry Epp. 
Having prepared for missionary service by study- 
ing linguistics, they regarded Bible translation 
work as having priority amidst their evangelism, 
Bible teaching, education labors and pioneering 
the work at El Encuentro along the Urubaba River 
in east Central Peru. 

Undergirding the Dirkses in their ministry 
to the Indians in Peru were Joe and Janette 
Walter who went to the field in January, 1954, 
and have since served a couple of terms. Their 
membership at home is in the Bethel Church, 

Yale, South Dakota. 

Paul and Maurine Friesen, whose farewell 

and ordination at Bethel, Yale, South Dakota 

67 

was held on September 6, 1959, have served 
largely the cause of the Campa Indians, while 
Johnny and Harriet Toews of Zion Church, 

Dinuba, California, flew to Lima, Peru in 
October, 1957, to assist at El Encuentro, 
serving mainly the Spanish speaking people. Be- 
cause of adverse health conditions , the Toews 1 s 
ministry was brief.®® 


Venezuela 

Bruce and Nina Wakelins of Salem Church, 
Waldheim, Saskatchewan, have served in Vene- 
zuela beginning in 1951. They did language 
study and had orientation at San Cristobal but 
were then moved by The Evangelical Alliance 
Mission (TEAM) , on whose field they served, 
to San Fernando. After three and a half years 
on the field, they applied for furlough, but 
returned to San Cristobal in 1957 and served at 
the Bible Institute following eight months of 
intensive language study m Costa Rica.-' 
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Brazil 

Jim and Darlene Hofer Lomheim of Immanuel 
Church, Onida, South Dakota, began service with 
the Missionary Aviation Fellowship in June of 
1957 and ministered in Mato Grosso, Brazil, un- 
til retirement in Los Angeles. Brother Lomheim 
served as missionary pilot in Mexico for six years 
before going to Brazil as a pilot under MAF, a 
service organization that supplies , transports , 
and maintains missionaries in isolated pioneer 
areas.®® James died on October 16, 1980, at 
Placentia, California, at age 55.®-*- 

Aruba 

Miss Betty Ratzlaff of Salem Church, Wald- 
heim, Saskatchewan, served as missionary to Aruba, 
a small island off the northeast coast of Venezue- 
la, with an approximate population of 160,000, 
predominantly among Roman Catholics. This was 
work under TEAM. Miss Ratzlaff has been in 
missionary service on the island since 1949 
and was involved in Sunday School work and wor- 
ship services in two churches with an attendance 
of over a hundred. In fact, the church at 
Oranjestad ran around 160 to 180 in attendance. 
Betty was involved in the radio ministry, a 
bookstore and other activities. Aruba had 
several national full-time workers , and the work 
was largely self-supporting. ®^ 

Mexico 

"Brother Nick served among the Mexicans 
and Indians approximately twelve years and one 
year after marriage, in Old Mexico. Then for 
seven years, he was pastor at Tuleta, Texas 
(c. 1918-1925) , and spent about fifteen years 
ministering in various community churches in 
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various community churches in California." 

For the Krimmer Mennonite Brethren, foreign 
missions did not necessarily mean that a field or 
station had to be established or adopted. Thus 
the KMB usually sent out workers in the vine- 
yard of the Lord on an already established field 
by other mission boards such as the Mennonite 
Brethren Mission board (under the collaboration 
plan developed in 1945) , the Sudan Interior Mis- 
sion, or The Evangelical Alliance Mission (TEAM) . 
They invested their funds in workers who won 
people to the Christian faith rather than in 
stations in foreign countries. 
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CITY MISSIONS 

4 'A CdXy that ti, t><Lt on an hZZZ cannot be hid." 
Matt. 5:14 

In their work in the cities, the emphasis 
among the Krimmer Mennonite Brethren seems 
to have been to care for the down and out, the 
insignificant, the neglected and the poor. Per- 
haps this attitude was based upon Jesus' message 
at Nazareth concerning the poor and the neg- 
lected (Luke 4:18). 

As early as 1912, the KMB considered 
opening a City Mission station. ^ They decided 
that for the present, a City Mission would not 
be established. Those who had a call to this 
work would find opportunity to serve in this 
line. The question was phrased more emphatical- 
ly in 1914: "What is the attitude of the Confer- 

ence toward City Missions?"^ This was answered 
by an agreement to support City Missions with 
prayer and with the gifts of whoever felt so 
inclined. 

At the same time, there was some discussion 
about publishing a Conference periodical. In 
1914, a committee was elected to assume further 
responsibility in the matter of publications. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph W. Tschetter and Mr. and 
Mrs. Dave M. Hofer expressed an interest in 
serving the Lord in some Conference project. ^ 
Since publications was being considered, a 
committee was elected to do some coordinated 
planning. The committee consisted of Peter A. 
Wiebe, A. J. Neufeld, J. G. Barkman, Jacob M. 
Friesen, and Isbrand Harder. ^ This committee, 
together with the Conference charman, D. E. 
Harder, met on April 15, 1915, and laid plans 
for establishing a publishing house in Chicago, 
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with the Tschetter and the Hofers in charge. 

The Hofers were attending the Moody Bible In- 
stitute at the time. Thus, two phases of Con- 
ference work were begun simultaneously — City 
Missions and Publications.® Various decisions 
were reached at this time concerning the new 
periodical. ^ The first issue of VoA WcLhAk&vt&- 
{jKZund. (Friend of Truth) came off the presses 
on July 28, 1915. The same people who worked 
with the publication of VeA. Wah/ikeAXA fiSL&und 
served in the area of City Missions.® The con- 
tract was that these partners , the Tschetters 
and the Hofers , were to bear the entire fin- 
ancial load, and the cost of establishing a 
City Mission in Chicago. 

M. B. Fast was called as editor; J. D. 
Willems, who alread lived-in Chicago, set the 
type and ran the presses. 

Prayer meetings were held throughout the 
summer months. The Mission was officially 
opened on October 24, 1915. By the time the 
Conference was in session that fall, the Mission 
was holding preaching services on Sunday and 
Tuesday mornings, and Bible classes were 
conducted. House visitations were made. From 
its very beginning. City Mission work included 
feeding needy widows and providing necessities 
like food and heating coals. Brother Hofer was 
the first Sunday school superintendent. Mr. and 
Mrs. E. Nikkei of Moody Bible Institute and 
Mr. and Mrs. M. B. Fast helped. By October 
there were forty-six pupils with six teachers 
in Sunday school. 10 

Hofer and Tschetter undertook the entire 
financial obligation with the understanding that 
later it would be turned over to the KMB Con- 
ference. Responsibility for leadership be- 
longed to these brethren, who would make Con- 
ference reports and who had the privilege of 
contacting churches or individuals who might be 
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interested in the work for contributions. It 
was hoped that the work would be self-support- 
ing in years to come; any profits were to flow 
into the mission treasury . H The committee was 
thankful for the offer of brothers Tschetter and 
Hofer and their willingness to lay out the funds 
to begin the work. At the beginning of each 
week, 2,200 copies of the periodical were mailed. 
It was hoped that soon there would be 2,000 paid 
subscribers . 

The Mission had added three more classes 
by 1916, and attendance in Sunday school had 
increased to eighty. The workers were conduct- 
ing street meetings. Students from Moody Bible 
Institute were assigned to help with the work. 
Much stress was placed on Scripture memory work 
and learning Christian songs. 

At the Conference session at Weatherford, 
Oklahoma, in 1916, the City Mission was recog- 
nized as a Conference project and placed under 
the jurisdiction of the Foreign Mission commit- 
tee. 4 The Conference allowed five hundred 
dollars for City Mission. 

By 1918, the work expanded to what was known 
as the BltkudcikcitZl (Bethesda Hall) work. Many 
inquiries came through VoA WaJa/ikZsUtA ^fltund for a 
place to stay while seeking medical help in 
Chicago. The apartment above the sanctuary was 
used as a guest chamber. Sister Marie Thiessen 
was put in charge of the Hall as matron. She 
occupied one of the rooms . ^ It was a Christian 
home away from home for many. Morning and 
evening devotionals were conducted, and meals and 
lodging were offered for a moderate price. 

The Hofers and Tschetters rented these two 
buildings, which had been a German Baptist Old 
People's Home {VliUt6c.hu Ba ptdAtin Attmhltm) . 

In 1920 they purchased the buildings at 2812 
North Lincoln Avenue and 1216 West Diversey 
Parkway, adjacent to each other, making 
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improvements throughout the property. Repairs 
cost $8,700 and with the original cost of $10,000, 
they presented these buildings as a gift to the 
Conference. Their request was that two apart- 
ments above the printing presses on the Diversey 
side should remain available for occupation by the 
workers without cost as long as they desired to 
live there. Thus, in 1920 the property was 
formally transferred and accepted by the Con- 
ference . 

People who have helped in the work at vari- 
ous times include J. D. Fast, who served as 
lineotype operator. Later Jakob D. Willems, 

H. D. Hamm of Mountain Lake, Minnesota, and Arthur 
Thiessen of Ingalls, Kansas, came to take that 
responsibility. Susie Thiessen (Mrs. J. E. Plett) 
came in the summer of 1921 and continued in the 
work for eleven years, serving in every phase 
from typesetting to teaching classes and assist- 
ing in jail meetings at the Cook County jail in 
the women's division, where Marie Thiessen was 
in charge of the group from the Mission. Peter 
Ratzlaff and Clara Albert were baptized in 1918 
at the Mission, and were united in marriage and 
later went to China as missionaries. They 
served about five years on the China Mennonite 
Mission Society field, and in 1925 they came to 
Chotzeshan to help Mr. and Mrs. F. V. Wiebe on 
the KMB station. Clara Ratzlaff was the first 
convert at the City Mission to go to a foreign 
field. 

Others who helped in City Mission work in 
Chicago include students from the Moody Bible 
Institute who did their Christian service 
assignments there. In 1921, there were Lena 
Schmidt, Tina and Sarah Heinrichs, of Cantoiji^ 
Kansas;, the brethren Schmidt and Zacharias. 

The brethren Sam J. R. Hofer, Isaak W. Klassen, 
Brother and Sister Ben Willems and Brother 
Loyal Bartel, all attending Moody, were teaching 
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classes at the Mission. Sunday school atten- 
dance at the Mission ran to more than two hundred 

in winter but fewer in summer. They counted 

21 

seventy-nine members at the Mission. 

Soon several German-speaking Russian families 
moved to the area and attended the services. The 
Mission was located in the German-speaking area 
with most of the people coming directly from 
Germany. Abr. Siemens and Gerhard Warkentin, 
ordained as ministers in Russia, helped with the 
preaching services. Young people went to other 
missions in the city and presented programs. 

Many packages of food and supplies were sent to 
Russia while Brother D. M. Hofer took his assigned 
trip to Russia in the interest of relief service 
during the famine there. 22 

Church services at the Mission were patterned 
after regularly established KMB services. An 
E/lbauungAveA2A,n (edification society) was estab- 
lished with a program committee assigning numbers 
to be rendered to responsible individuals and 
meeting on specified evenings. This was de- 
signed to bring involvement and growth in young 
Christians' lives. German worship services were 
held the first and third Sundays of each month; 
Sunday school was held in the afternoons; prayer 
meetings and Bible study for the ladies in the 
homes on Thursday afternoon; jail services on 
Friday evening and English services on Sunday 

■ ? *3 

and Wednesday evenings. 

The rural church people were not familiar 
with city living and city problems. Questions 
arose at the Conference in 1926 as to what was 
involved in City Missions and what the work was 
like. Many thoughts were expressed which threw 
light on and disclosed ideas about working in 
cities and trying to reach people with the mes- 
sage of salvation. The delegates of the Confer- 
ence discussed the differences between rural and 
city missions. Unfortunately, these thoughts 
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that helped them direct the work of city missions 
in the future are not recorded for us.24 

Value in property rose. In 1927 the two 
buildings in Chicago were estimated at a worth 
of thirty thousand dollars and the printing 
presses at six thousand dollars. 2 ^ Lydia Wall- 
man, a young teenager from Canada, came to make 
her home with the D. M. Hofers. She was a great 
help in the work. 

The Chicago group organized as a church body 
as far as conditions permitted. The Brethren 
Abr. Siemens, Gerhard Warkentin, and Abr. Voth 
were recognized as preachers at the Mission. 2 ^ 

By 1929, 129 people had been received into the 
Mission Church membership upon confession of 
faith and baptism. 

Conditions changed. What had appeared to 
be a prosperous work, suddenly had a turning 
point. Evidently the newly organized group 
had written an unauthorized letter to the 
churches of the KMB Conference spreading infor- 
mation about some of the happenings , which did 
not give some of the mission workers a reputable 
testimony. The Chicago mission Church committee 
was reprimanded by the Conference delegates 
because the disgrace was spread rather than 
Scripturally dealt with and removed. Hofer 
and Tschetter came in separate sessions before 
the Conference delegates to relate their 
experiences. The delegates at the Conference 
wanted to put the matter behind them. The 
following decision was made in an effort to 
help the work: First, the delegates agreed that 

the City Mission was to be independent from 
the church. Further, the work was to continue 
as it had begun. D. M. Hofer was to serve as 
manager and J. W. Tschetter was to serve as 
secretary-treasurer . Both were to have equal 
status in the work and in the local church. 
Disbursement of money was to be handled in the 
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same manner as is being done in our school systems, 
and sisters were to assist as helpmates wherever 
necessary. A committee was appointed to work with 
the situation more thoroughly. 

In 1933 the following resolutions were 
adopted : 


In view of the fact that our KMB 
property in Chicago on 2812 North Lincoln 
Avenue and 1216 West Diversey Parkway 
has become financially and morally in- 
volved from which many other problems 
have arisen which tend to deprive our 
fellowship and retard the progress of 
our missionary offerings as well as our 
activities : 

1. Be it resolved that we stand by our 
former action of this Conference, done 
in regular session of said Conference 

a year ago — and further. Yearbook 1932, 

p. 11 

2 . Be it resolved that we declared our- 
selves entirely independent of said 
Missions and Publishing House that 
our acceptance of said resolution 

closes the chapter in our relation 

27 

to said above mentioned Mission. 

It was further agreed that the Brethren D. M. Hofer 
and Joseph W. Tschetter be removed from the list 
of preachers and that they could not send in 2 

Conference questions nor participate as delegates. 
The brethren H. V. Wiebe and J. M. Tschetter were 
asked to convey this message to the Hofers and 
Tschetters and the members of the Gospel Mission 
in a common meeting, which was done October 24, 
1933. 

After four years, the Brethren D. M. Hofer 
and J. W. Tschetter requested reinstatement of 
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their pastoral rights. After discussing this 
matter at a closed session at the Conference, 
Brother D. J. Mendel and Brother H. V. Wiebe 
were delegated to make Conference wishes 
known to the Brethren Hofer and Tschetter, 
which was accomplished the third Sunday of 
November, 1937. 

By Thursday morning the brethren of the 
committee knew where the Brethren Hofer and 
Tschetter stood. The committee brethren 
were convinced that the Brethren Hofer and 
Tschetter had sacrificed but that they would 
have to sacrifice further. The buildings 
were divided and all details of money worked 
out. The Hofers were to possess the Lincoln 
Avenue property with the Bethesda Hall and 
the Tschetters were to receive the Diversey 
property with two flats. When the last 
hinderance was put aside, tears of repentance 
and of joy came and reconciliation took place. 
In the presence of the Brethren Mendel and 
Wiebe the following Conference requirement 
was signed by the Brethren Hofer and Tschetter 

Inasmuch as our brethren in Chicago 
have asked the Conference for for- 
giveness and now desire to be recog- 
nized as ministers again, we can 
recognize the brethren as ministers 
with the following stipulation: if 

the Brethren Hofer and Tschetter come 
with a testimony of repentance, con- 
fessing that they are guilty and not 
the Conference, promising to stand 
repentingly toward each other, giving 
up one to the other without opposing 
and attacking each other, reaching 
for that which lay before and forget- 
ting the past, they could be accepted 
again as ministers of the Gospel. 
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The Brethren Hofer and Tschetter signed the 
agreement . 29 

In 1938, the Mission at 2812 Lincoln Avenue 
in Chicago came with the request of reacceptance 
as a city mission. The request was granted, 
however, without any financial obligation. 29 

At this time the Conference question was 
raised as to whether the Conference shouldn't 
be doing more city mission work even though it 
would cost something. 31 The Apostle Paul, it 
was said, did most of his evangelization in the 
cities. Delegates were satisfied that the 
Chicago Mission was again received. 

In 1941, John S. and Susie Mendel moved to 
Chicago, leaving their work in Menno, South 
Dakota, and became coworkers in the Gospel Mission 
at 2812 Lincoln Avenue. They came upon the in- 
vitation of the Hofers. 32 Their daughter, 

Esther, and son, John Jr. , were of great help 
in the work. Gifted in song and instruments, 
the family held meetings in the churches when- 
ever they found it possible. C. P. Pfeiffer, 
Julius Timm, and Erick Becker were coworkers 
in the ministry. Paul Glanzer served as Sunday 
School superintendent while attending Northern 
Baptist Seminary. 23 

From time to time others came to assist 
in the work. Gloria (Glanzer) Thiessen and 
Esther (Mendel) Kleinsasser came to help with 
teaching Bible classes at the Mission in 1943. 
Lydia Wallman was still a faithful teacher and 
worker. 2 4 The Mendel family was broken up as 
a musical team when Esther, the gifted pianist, 
passed away at the age of nineteen in 1944. 35 
On December 31, 1944, Rev. D. M. Hofer also 
went to be with the Lord; burial took place on 
the family plot at the Salem Church, Bridgewater, 
South Dakota. 3 6 

The Chicago Mission work continued with 
Rev. John S. Mendel as the superintendent of 
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the Lincoln Avenue Gospel Mission. Mrs. D. M. Ho- 
fer and Lydia Wallman helped wherever they could. 
The Conference assisted the Mendels with salary 
and rent. The Tschetters lived in the 1216 
Diversey building, helped needy people, and worked 
in a Mexican mission on the South side of Chicago. 

John Jr. and Florence Mendel were helping 
their parents in the work. Missionary appointee 
Merle Bloom and his wife, who helped while atten- 
ding Moody Bible Institute, left for Rhodesia in 
1953. Mr. and Mrs. Glenn Morris, also students 
at Moody Bible Institute took charge of the 
Sunday school. In August 1954, Linda Plett 
came to help, followed by her sister Elizabeth 
in April 1955. The Mendels were encouraged with 
all the help that came, including those from 
Moody Bible Institute and various gospel teams 
in the city. 

Anna Esau, a nurse and sister to blind 
evangelist John Esau, together with a group 
of Mennonites from various Mennonite churches 
in Chicago, came once a month for an encourag- 
ing program of prayer meetings before the even- 
ing service. The mission in Chicago was growing, 
and offerings were taken for some of the mission- 
aries such as the Blooms. The Gospel Echoes — 
the ladies missionary prayer group — did much to 
help in such matters. The Herbert Unruh family 
helped greatly with music and piano playing. 
Johanna Halle, an accomplished pianist, came 
to the mission while a student at Trinity Bible 
College. She married Manuel Rocha, and they 
have been active in many phases of the work and 
are laboring there today. 

The work in Chicago expanded. The Tschetter 
building (1216 West Diversey Parkway) was pur- 
chased, remodeled, and used for Sunday school 
classes, junior church, and social activities. 
"This room was needed, we look forward toward 
an increase, and we now have room for expansion. 
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With the prayers of God's children it will be 
possible," write John S. and Susie Mendel. 

Mrs. D. M. Hofer, the only one left of the four 
founders of the Chicago Mission was confined 
to her apartment much of the year 1957 until 
she passed away on October 31, 1958. She had 
served for forty-three years with untiring 
interest, efforts and sacrifice. 

The group organized into a church and is 
functioning today. 

Huron, South Dakota, Rescue Mission 


In 1935, the Home Mission Board was dele- 
gated to bring a city mission into being in 
Huron, South Dakota, with a Sunday school, where 
Brother Joe E. Wipf was working. Brother Wipf's 
responsibilities in the mission were not to inter- 
fere with his daily work. 3 ^ In 1936, the report 
of the Huron Rescue Gospel Mission was accepted 
for the Conference Yearbook. It was agreed to 
support the Huron Mission with fifteen dollars 
per month for another year. A separate City 
Mission Committee was formed at this time, 
composed of D. J. S. Mendel, chairman; J. E. Wipf, 
secretary; S. J. R. Hofer, treasurer; J. M. 
Tschetter, member. 

Brother Wipf reported about the growth of 
the work. Neighboring churches had supported 
it with visits and services. Sunday school was 
held regularly with thirty-five to forty-five 
pupils, followed by a preaching service in the 
mornings and evenings. Brother Wipf pleaded with 
the Conference for more support to allow him to 
give more time to the opportunities that were 
available. 4° The next year the support for 
Brother Wipf was increased. In 1938 the following 
brethren were voted into the new City Mission 
Committee: J. J. Kleinsasser, H. V. Wiebe, 

J. M. Tschetter, D. J. S. Mendel, Isaac I. Walter 
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41 

and S. J. R. Hofer. 

In spite of hardships. Brother Wipf worked 
faithfully and the work slowly grew. By 1938 
he reported of an average of fifty to seventy-five 
present on Sunday mornings and evenings. Sunday 
school was conducted in eight classes, two in 
German and six in English. Brother Wipf reported 
there were fifty Mennonite families in Huron, and 
nearly all were attending at the Mission. Then it 
was thought that the Mission ought to organize 
into a local church. 42 it was also requested 
that they look for a less expensive place to meet. 
In 1941 the recommendation was adopted that the 
Conference support the effort of the committee 
and the organization of the work into a church, 
which was to take place whenever the committee 
found it edifying and possible. 4 3 

Brother and Sister Wipf conducted their 
mission work on 162 2nd Street in Huron and 
rejoiced in the Lord and in the work. God had 
blessed them during the past eighteen years of 
service at this place. A new building had 
recently been erected, and the attendance passed 
the one hundred mark. 44 

The Conference delegates seemed to be en- 
couraged at the progress being made in City 
Missions. In 1946 a recommendation came from 
the City Missions Committee that was accepted 
by the delegates. They desired to have Eli L. 
Hofer, who lived in St. Paul, Minnesota, to 
investigate possibilities for starting a mission 
in the twin cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

He was asked to cooperate with an existing mission 
in Minneapolis with a view to eventually establish 
our own City Mission. 45 The investigation may 
have been made, but the project did not mater- 
ialize at the time. 

Rev. Joe Wipf was a member of the Onida 
congregation. 46 In 1942 the City Missions Com- 
mittee recommended his support, provided he 
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would abide by the rules and regulations of 
the Conference regarding the form of baptism of 
the KMB Conference . ^ While Brother Wipf was a 
member of one of the KMB Churches, he apparently 
differed in some points and became independent 

AO 

in his ministry at the Huron Mission work. 0 It 
never became a Conference project. Eventually, 
the congregation became a Christian and Mission- 
ary Alliance Church. 

Omaha, Nebraska, City Mission 

During the 1946 Conference , someone men- 
tioned the possibility of beginning a work in 
the city of Omaha. Reasons for thinking of 
Omaha were that it was centrally located, Grace 
Bible Institute (now Grace College of the Bible) 
was there with the possibility of drawing help 
from faculty and students, and young people of the 
Conference tended to locate in cities for employ- 
ment. These factors gave prospect to an eventual 
organization of the work into a church. ^ 

At the 1947 Conference, the City Mission 
Committee's Executive reported concerning a 
session held in Omaha with the assistance of 
Rev. J. S. Mendel to investigate the possibil- 
ities of operating a city mission in Omaha with 
the help of Grace Bible Institute. That meeting 
in Omaha took place on February 11 and 12 with 
J. J. Kleinsasser, Edwin F. Walter and J. S. 
Mendel. While in Omaha, the committee made its 
headquarters at Grace Bible Institute. Rev. 

John R. Dick, the practical work director for 
the school received them warmly. The group then 
agreed "to appoint a deputee to visit all the 
churches as well as do personal work, in the 
solicitation of funds to establish the work with 
a possible budget of $5, 000. "50 This came in 
response to the information that Rev. Dick had 
given — that the city of more than two hundred 
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thousand people had only two small and weak 
missions, one operated by a holiness group and 
the other by the Volunteers of America."’'*" 

In 1949, Rev. and Mrs. A. M. Schmidt visited 
the churches as deputees in an effort to get 
acquainted and to acquaint the Conference churches 
with the potential in Omaha. The committee made 
numerous trips to Omaha in search of housing and 
a place to locate a mission. The Schmidts moved 
to Omaha on September 1, 1949. Especially helpful 
in looking for a location were Rev. P. R. Halver- 
sen, minister of Grace Baptist Church, and Dr. 

John R. Dick, Grace Bible Institute. 

In consultation with Rev. Dick and Rev. A. K. 
Wiens, the mission was begun in the Logan-Fonten- 
nelle Chapel, a mission that was about to be 
closed. The building was located in a densely 
populated area on North 20th and Clark Streets. 

It had been a filling station at one time. But 
it was available for rent with an option to buy 
and seemed to be a suitable place for a mission. 

On the third Sunday in February, 1950, the mission 
officially opened. 52 That day there were ten 
children in Sunday school. 

The property was leased from Mr. Nathan 
Rosenberg for sixty-five dollars per month, but 
in 1951 it was purchased for about seven thousand 
dollars. 53 

Mrs. Mary Schmidt took ill in May of 1950 and 
passed away during revival meetings with 
Rev. J. S. Mendel. Brother Schmidt resigned by 
the end of that year. Mr. and Mrs. Rueben Dirks 
took charge of the work on May 14, 1951. Wilma 
Schmidt, sister to Mrs. Rueben Dirks, came to 
assist. The Dirkses were commissioned for the 
work by their home church at Waldheim, Saskatche- 
wan, on August 17, 1952. 

It was during their ministry that a remodel- 
ing program was begun. With the help of brethren 
from Kansas and South Dakota, a basement was dug 
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and the east canopy was removed. Two new washrooms 
were installed, which were sorely needed. Assist- 
ing in the project were the Conference Christian 
Youth Fellowship both financially and in labor, 
and Brother Dan J. Plett of Lehigh, Kansas, gave 
his time gratis as foreman. The Dirkses assisted 
wherever they could. 

In the fall of 1954, the Dirkses resigned 
from the Omaha work to take up other work , at 
which time Brother A. M. and Ella Schmidt were 
asked again to help in a supervisory capacity. 

Much credit to the furtherance and growth of the 
mission goes to Dr. Joseph Schmidt and Rev. A. K. 
Wiens, both of whom were serving at the time at 
Grace Bible Institute. 

LaVerne and Sister LaVerne Hofer began their 
term of service in the Logan-Fontennele Chapel on 
July 17, 1955.55 They were commissioned by their 
home church, Salem, at Bridgewater, South Dakota, 
on September 18, 1955.56 

By this time attendance had increased to a 
sustained average of fifty-five to sixty, although 
it had been in the seventies. 57 

Others who assisted in the work were 
Rev. and Mrs. Franklin Wiebe,^® who were students 
at Grace Bible Institute, Ruby Heinrichs, 

Mrs. Walter Warkentin and Mrs. Walter Kleinsasser. 
The latter two ably and willingly helped with 
Vacation Bible School in different years. Ruby 
Heinrichs taught Bible classes during the week 
and was in charge of the Christian Girl's Club on 
Wednesday night. Miss Louise Heinrichs assisted 
Ruby in Bible class and sewing work. 59 Thus many 
left their witness in Omaha. 

In 1958, the Conference undertook another 
remodeling job at a cost of $5750.00. This time 
they enlarged the seating capacity by fifty-five 
to sixty more seats, added eight classrooms and 
installed a gas furnace. 50 

Brother and Sister LaVerne Hofer left the 
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work in Omaha after five years , giving place to 
Mr. and Mrs. James Walters, who began their work 
and ministry there on September 1, 1960.61 
Brother Hofer reports that their record attendance 
for quite some time was 124, but recently it had 
gone up to 137. 

In 1960, the City Missions Committee closed 
their report with these words : 

Thus with thanksgiving we look up towards 
our heavenly Father for his wonderful 
guidance as our workers sowed the seed of 
salvation through these efforts. Many a 
soul was able to receive and accept Jesus 
Christ as his personal Savior. 

In our intercession, let us also remem- 
ber those that go out along the highways 
and byways of our cities. 
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CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 

"Commit tkou to ^altk^ul. men, who &kaUL be able, 
to -teach otkzhA II Tim. 2:2 

As in most pioneer Mennonite settlements , 
the Krimmer Mennonite Brethren who settled in 
Marion County, Kansas, established their own 
elementary schools, first in German, then in 
English. At first the schools were what might 
be called parochial schools. Later, public 
schools came into being, and rules and regula- 
tions were lenient inasmuch as school officials 
were more interested in securing thrifty settlers 
than in passing and enforcing stringent school 
laws. 1 In 1883, Johann Harder, Kornelius Doerksen, 

Johann Fast and Abr. Harms were named as a board 

2 

of church schools. 

In 1890 a warm appeal was made concerning 
German church schools — all fathers were admonished 
to carry a Christian concern for their entrusted 
children, and the children should be given an 
opportunity to acquire the German language. If 
possible, they were to keep up with it in a church 
religious school. 1 

In 1885 the Conference made twenty-five dol- 
lars available for a school in Dakota. Bethel 
College, as it was named, was located two and one- 
half miles north of the present site of the Bethel 
Church of Yale, South Dakota. Rev. John Z. Klein- 
sasser, pastor of the Bethel Church at the time, 
is credited as founder. The school was started in 
1908. It offered an eight-month school term. 

Rev. Peter V. Wiebe of Springfield Church, 
Lehigh, Kansas, was ordained as a missionary and 
served as the first teacher. Mrs. Wiebe managed 
as cook for the dormitory students. A rather 
large two-story building was provided for class- 
room space, dormitory facilities and living quarters 
for the teacher and his family. The first year 
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there was an enrollment of forty-eight students. 
The school offered learning opportunities to 
people from grade school age to adult age who 
came to learn the German language and study 
Bible. Some other courses were offered. 

During the second term of nine months. 

Dr. John S. Tschetter served as teacher.^ The 
school served the community for the two terms 
only. 

In 1902, the Conference was asked to recom- 
mend an institution of learning for youth. The 
Conference issued a warning to the young people 
not to deal with the matter without the counsel 
of the fathers and brethren. Worthy of recom- 
mendation were the^schools in Newton and in 
McPherson, Kansas. A number of earlier KMBs 
had attended there and were trained. McPherson 
College trustees and faculty agreed to allow the 
Mennonite Brethren and the Krimmer Mennonite 
Brethren to use a few classrooms and to have com- 
plete control of the German Department. Elder 
Heinrich Wiebe of the Krimmer MB Church and 
Heinrich Ratzlaff and Rev. J. F. Harms of the 
MB church went to McPherson to visit the Dunkard 
College. Finally, arrangements were made that 
Brother J. F. Duerksen was to be placed in charge 
as instructor. A total of 249 students took ad- 
vantage of this offer in seven years' time, but 
the German Department in McPherson was discon- 
tinued in 1905. 6 

By 1908, Tabor College had come into being 
at Hillsboro, Kansas, in the midst of Mennonite 
Brethren and Krimmer Mennonite Brethren commun- 
ities. In 1911, D. E. Harder reported to the KMB 
Conference in session at Springfield concerning 
Tabor College. The delegates were happy about 
the progress of the school and wished it God's 
blessings for the future. 7 Again a report of 
Tabor College given by Harder to the delegates 
at the Jansen, Nebraska, Convention resulted in 
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a prayer for the well-being of the school. Here 
it was agreed to appoint a committee that was to 
promote the cause of education in KMB areas. 

D. E. Harder, John Esau and D. M. Hofer were ap- 
pointed. At the next Conference, held at the 
Bethel Church, Yale, South Dakota, the committee 
was reappointed with the assignment to continue 
its work of promoting church schools. 

The Zoar Church at Inman, Kansas, took the 
matter seriously and actually went to work and 
built a school known as the Zoar Academy and Bible 
School. The building was dedicated on October 3, 
1915. Nine brethren composed the board: 

Rev. Cor. Thiessen, chairman: G. W. Toews, 

treasurer; G. D. Willems, secretary; Rev. I. I. 
Friesen, J. J. Klassen, Rev. D. C. Pauls, 

G. D. Ensz, A. T. Ratzlaff, and G. W. Thiessen, 
were members. The board brought the weightier 
questions for discussion into the church and 
sought to maintain a lively interest and parti- 
cipation in the school. 

The school offered a two year course at 
the high school level. It sought to train stu- 
dents in Bible, the German language and the 
regular high school subjects. It was state 
accredited. From the beginning, the school was 
interested in character building and manners 
of the students as well as in subject matter. 

The first teachers were F. V. and Agnes Wiebe 
(1915-1918) , who went to China as missionaries 
following their three years of teaching. 

John J. Harder, P. N. Hiebert, C. C. Gossen, 

H. S. Friesen, L. J. Franz, P. E. Nikkei, 

D. V. and Martha Wiebe, D. C. Ewert, J. E. Dalke, 
Cornelius Wall, Anna P. Esau, Herman Warkentin, 

C. E. Fast, Rachel Wiebe Hiebert, Henry Boese, 
William J. Johnson and others whose names are 
not available were at one time instructors in 
the school. Two teachers were employed per 
year . 
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By 1928 more than a hundred alumni were 
counted. These graduates were sought after to 
assist in church work. Many became Christian 
leaders and Sunday school teachers , and some 
became ministers in their home churches . To 
maintain the German language along with Bible 
instruction was one of the main aims and purposes 
of the school. The school operated under the 
blessing of the Lord for thirty years. The 1945 
record states that the school had twenty-eight 
pupils that year.® In 1946 the report states 
that on account of not being able to secure 
teachers, the school was not operating.® Ap- 
parently, 1945 was the last year of its operation. 
Later, the fine brick building was dismantled and 
the school was moved to Hutchinson, Kansas, where 
it continued operating on a wider community basis 
as the Central Christian High School. 

Tabor College was sponsored by the Mennonite 
Brethren Conference in 1908. Among its faculty 
was D. E. Harder, a member of the KMB Conference. 
In 1911, he gave a report about the school, after 
which the delegates expressed their joy at its 
progress and wished it God's blessing.-*- 0 This was 
done again in 1913. -*- 1 By then Tabor College was 
a corporation. Various KMB served on the board 
at different times, including A. S. Klassen 
(1924-1925) , Rev. P. Z. Wiebe, Rev. D. M. Hofer, 
Rev. P. R. Jost, Rev. D. J. S. Mendel, H. D. Wil- 
lems, Rev. H. V. Wiebe, who served as secretary 
of the board for a number of years, and Rev. J. E. 
Plett. For a couple of years Rev. P. Z. Wiebe 
served as chairman of the board. KMB who often 
served as assistants to the board for those liv- 
ing outside of the state of Kansas were A. S. 
Klassen, Dr. J. V. Wiebe and Rev. J. P. Balzer. 

In 1916, Dr. H. W. Lohrenz , president of the 
school, was present at the KMB Conference for the 
first time. He was there to bring the school's 
report, although D. E. Harder, too, was present 
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and served as chairman of the Conference. The 
delegates then formed the resolution that if it 
could be done with a brotherly sentiment, they 
were willing to work with the Tabor College Cor- 
poration. The delegates wished Tabor College 
God's richest blessing. 

After Tabor College had become a Mennonite 
Brethren Conference school in 1934, the KMB voted 
to accept Tabor College as their official Confer- 
ence school and obligated themselves to voluntary 
offerings, deputation work with a representative 
on the Educational Committee. 13 This was in 1945. 
At the 1957 convention the educational involvement 
of the Krimmer Mennonite Brethren was summarized 
by the chairman of the education committee thus: 

We recognize two groups of schools where 
our students and churches participate: 

First, schools of higher learning and 
Christian training; among these are the 
following: Pacific Bible Institute and 

Junior College, Mennonite Brethren Bib- 
lical Seminary, all of Fresno, Califor- 
nia; and Tabor College, Hillsboro, Kan- 
sas. These are all schools of the Men- 
nonite Brethren and Krimmer Mennonite 
Brethren Unified Educational Program. 

Grace Bible Institute, Omaha, Nebraska, 
is also in this group, a recognized inter- 
Mennonite and interdenominational Bible 
Institute . 

Second, schools on the local or region- 
al level; among these may be mentioned 
Freeman Junior College and High School, 
Freeman, South Dakota; Immanuel Christian 
High School and Academy, Reedley, Calif- 
ornia; Central Christian High School, 
Hutchinson, Kansas; and James Valley 
Christian High School, near Huron, South 
Dakota, at Camp Byron, which opened its 
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doors for the first time in September, 

1957. 14 

Several KMB have served on the teaching staff 
of these various schools of higher learning. 

David E. Harder (1872-1930) , who served at Tabor 
College from 1909 to 1922 and as Freeman Junior 
College president at the time of his death in 
1930. He also served as KMB Conference moderator 
for fourteen years and another year as secretary. 
Joel Warkentine, Dr. Joseph Schmidt, Rev. Sam 
Goosen, Dwayne Decker and Rev. C. F. Plett 
are others who taught in one or another of these 
institutions and also served the Conference in 
various capacities. 
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PUBLICATIONS 

"...give attention to the. pubtic steading ofa 
ScJuiptusie. . . " I Tim . 4:13 ( NA SB ) 

Va6 Gmei.ndeblatt 


October 15-16, 1894, was the date when it 
was agreed at Jansen, Nebraska to issue the 
Gemeindebtatt and WaiAenkeim; the first issue 
is dated January-February-March 1895. The 
paper was issued quarterly at twenty-five cents 
per year. Its purpose was to increase patronage 
and to be a blessing to the churches and the 
home. The editor, possibly Heinrich Wiebe of 
Hillsboro, for it was to him that subscriptions 
were to be sent, requested forbearance inasmuch 
as this was a new experience for him and the 
church. He also asked in the foreword for par- 
ticipation and contributions by way of articles 
that might be used in the printing of the paper. 
He began the work in the Name of Jesus. 

The first issue contains several articles, 
one about the "EntAtehung desi Gemeinde" (The 
Origin of the Church) , another about the 
"EntAtekung dtA (jUaiAenkeimA " (The Origin of 
the Orphan's Home) , a devotional on the 
"Righteousness of God", a couple of financial 
reports, with receipts, a set of proverbs 
[Si.nn6pSuitC.ke), minutes of a directors' meet- 


ing. 

This paper was published for about ten 
years. In 1896 the price was increased to 


fifty cents a year, and brethren were encouraged 
to send articles regularly. The exact nature 


of the paper was to be left to the committee. 


In 1898, Brother J. J. Wiebe was to tgpce charge 
of the paper, print it twice monthly, and mail 
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it for fifty cents annually. J. Z. Wiebe and 
J. G. Barkman were appointed to write and col- 
lect good reports. Brother J. A. Wiebe, "as 
father," was appointed to review the reports 
and w^en any were found to be damaging, reject 
them. The Conference made itself responsible 
for five hundred copies. In 1899, J. A. Wiebe 
and David Schroeder were to try to have J. J. 

Wiebe print the paper, but in 1901, the printer 
refused further printing because he had too much 
work, in spite of the fact that he had undertaken 
to print it for the year. Another printer was 
not immediately found, and the issuing came to a 
standstill . 4 

It was requested that each family should pay 
one dollar in advance. A committee was appointed 
and church leaders were requested to appoint 
brethren in the churches to see to it that reports 
and other articles would be sent in regularly. 
Apparently this was the reason for the standstill 
and the strike. 

In 1902 it was decided to publish the paper 
twice monthly, but half the size, at fifty cents. 
The Conference would make up the balance in cost. 
D. E. Harder was asked to receive the money and 
to keep the books . 5 

In 1904, the paper began to be issued once a 
month. Any deficit was to be covered by offer- 
ings. In 1905 the issuing of the paper was tem- 
porarily halted because of unfavorable relation- 
ships in the production of the paper. Any insti- 
tutional reports were to be printed in the 
McnhonXtticific. Rundi chau. The cost of production 
seemed to be a problem, but the value of a church 
paper was realized. 

By 1914, when the paper had not resumed, the 
Conference asked themselves, "Don't we realize 
the unconditional necessity of having a publica- 
tion reporting to each family of missionary 
activities, deaths, something edifying, and the 
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like, for the price of twenty-five cents a year?" 
In 1915, inasmuch as the brethren Hofer and 
Tschetter had considered issuing a paper and had 
declared themselves willing and ready to carry 
all responsibilities including financing, the 
Conference decided that publications in connection 
with city missions should be temporarily located 
in Chicago. 

After due consideration the delegates 
adopted two resolutions: (1) a committee was 

elected to take the responsibility for this work, 
Peter A. Wiebe, A. J. Neufeld, J. G. Barkman, 

Jacob M. Friesen and Isbrand Harder. (2) Each 
church should have a representative looking 
after these things; seven churches were named and 
people were designated for the reponsibility ; 

Zoar, G. D. Willems; Springfield, Isbrand Harder; 
Salem, Bridgewater, J. D. Goossen; Bethel, Yale, 
South Dakota, Jakob Ens; Weatherford, D. H. Busch- 
mann; Jansen, Nebraska, J. K. Ens; Walheim, 
Saskatchewan, Heinrich E. Nikkei; Gnadenau, 

Jacob G. Barkman; Zion, Dinuba, California, 

M. B. Fast. ^ 

The publication committee went to work. On 
April 15, 1915, the members met together with the 
Conference leader and discussed all phases of such 
an undertaking. 


VeJi WahAkosUtb ^fidund 

Inasmuch as D. M. Hofer and Joseph W. Tschet- 
ter worked toward issuing a Conference paper in 
the preceding Conference year, and declared them- 
selves willing and ready to issue a paper and to 
accept the financial responsibility of it, the 
following resolutions were made: 

That the publication shall be in connection 
with city missions in Chicago, Illinois. 

The name of the paper shall be fcAZund . 
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The paper shall not have fewer than eight 
pages. 

The paper shall be issued on a weekly basis. 

The cost of it shall be $1.00 per year. 

In the course of the year, the publishing 
committee met again with Brother Tschetter. He 
in turn presented the matter and the contract to 
D. M. Hofer, a student at the Moody Bible Insti- 
tute . 

The project was considered a KMB Conference 
project, later to be taken over by the Conference. 
The understanding was that the Hofers and Tschet- 
ters should manage it and have the right to go 
before church members and friends to solicit 
funds and to bring an annual report to the Con- 
ference. The initial cost was to be borne by 
the Hofers and Tschetters and the work should be 
carried on without debt. If it became a profit- 
making venture, the monies were to flow into 
the mission treasuries. The committee expressed 
gratitude for this offer and wished the brethren 
much courage, joy, and God' s richest blessings 
for the important and far-encompassing work. 8 

The initial cost to the Hofers and Tschetters 
was $4,571.00. M. B. Fast was the editor. 

J. D. Willems was the printer. They started with 
printing 2,200 copies per week with anticipation 
of soon having 2,000 paid subscribers. The repre- 
sentatives from the churches were to collect all 
monies; these representatives should be selected 
by the churches, and their names were to appear 
in the Wa.hA.hzjjtl, fanzund. 

At the 1915 Conference, the matter of 
printing Sunday school quarterlies for the con- 
stituency was mentioned. The Conference was not 
ready; it dropped the matter only to agree in 1917, 
to take it up the following year. Brother Hofer 
was to continue to prepare and print the Sunday 
school lesson explanations in the WcdaAkeJX-6 fanuind 
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as he had been doing. 

The beginning of the llJcihAkQJJtS fafiuind was good 
and healthy. The Conference recognized that the 
truth could be spread quickly and widely. Men 
who were deep thinkers had already recognized 
the paper as an attractive publication.-*- 0 

The presses were used to print other materials 
such as tracts and a Christian paper for a minister 
in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. There was a deficit the 
first year, but income was figured for twelve 
months and expenses for eighteen months. The 
price of paper had increased considerably. Many 
people had not sent in their subscription money. 

The brethren recognized that many readers didn't 
have the money to pay for their subscriptions. 
However, monies were coming in for various mis- 
sionaries as their reports and needs were made 
known through the periodical. During the first 
full year of printing the paper, t^ amount re- 
ceived for missions was $4,164.86. City 
missions and publication worked hand in hand. 

The l)JcihA.h(uXA fisizund became popular among 
readers. One of its most enjoyed items was a 
column entitled "AlbgcfeueAtze. Nac.hAA.chttn" 

(shortened new items) , which news came from 
various parts of the continent and from different 
people such as Orin Burkholder of Apple Creek, 

Ohio; Michael Zehr of Fort Wayne, Indiana; George 
Oelschlaeger of Manfred, North Dakota; C. B. Wohl- 
gemuth of Rush Lake, Saskatchewan; Albert Buetner 
of New Richmond, Wisconsin; Emma Ringleman of 
Geary, Oklahoma; Fred Kratz of Elgin, Illinois; 

Mrs. Abraham Lamky of Transcona, Manitoba; Fred 
Felchle of Denoff, North Dakota; Abr. A. Suderman 
of Winkler, Manitoba; Jacob M. Wurz of Guernsey, 
Saskatchewan and others. Some people sent mission 
money, others payment for Sunday school quarter- 
lies, some, payment for subscription. It is in- 
teresting to note the various place from which 
these notices came and from whom, for surely they 
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were not all Krinuner Mennonite Brethren. 

"WodimimAchau" ( news review of the week) was 
another interesting and attractive column. Short 
reviews were given of happenings in Chicago, Los 
Angeles, Shanghai, London, Winnipeg, Paris, Lisban, 
Manila and other places. 

Apparently the paper had become a prestige- 
ous and sought-after magazine with many people. 

In 1917 there was another deficit for the 

The Conference decided to take 
it on as a project. Each church member was to 
pay five dollars toward the purchase of the 
equipment. That would pay the Hofers and Tschet- 
ters for their outlay, and the publishing would 
become Conference property. 12 

Money, however, was not the only problem. 

Jakob D. Willems resigned as typesetter; M. B. 

Fast faced surgery and had to leave for a long 
period of rest; Joseph Tschetter did the editor- 
ial work for three months, then left for North 
Carolina for his Conference-assigned work among 
the blacks. C. M. Hofer then had to do the 
editorial work, but the Mission workers and 
local people pitched in to help. J. D. Fast came 
as the next lineotype operator. Job printing 
was continued for extra income. Fifty thousand 
tracts were printed by the presses for use in 
connection with the city mission, and nearly 
all were distributed. 11 

In 1918 the property was written over to the 
Conference, but with a debt of fifteen hundred 
dollars. The price of faKZixvui subscrip- 

tions remained at one dollar a year. The price 
of paper had doubled and some items had tripled 
because of the war and political problems . "To 
bring these two ends together," (low subscription 
price and rising costs) the brethren reported in 
the yearbook, "is a mathematical skill that one 
can't find in any textbook." 1,1 

The people who worked for the [tiCLhAkeJXA ^HOJULVld 
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also helped along in the city missions. In 1919 
there was a profit of $811.81, but workers' salar- 
ies of $1300 had not been figured in. Not all 
monies had been forwarded to missionaries, and 
consequently the books show that the Conference 
owed $1311.50. With war prices, the Hofers and 
Tschetters felt the subscription price should be 
raised to $1.50 per year, but the Conference 
raised it to $1.25. They were printing 5500 
WafiAheXti Asie.undA and 2,000 Sunday school quar- 
terlies . 

Lineotype machine operators seemingly did 
not stay long. Jakob D. Willems came to help 
out again till H. D. Hamm came from Mountain 
Lake, Minnesota, and Arthur Thiessen from 
Ingalls, Kansas.^ D. M. Hofer and Joseph W. 
Tschetter were away much of the time in evangel- 
istic work among the churches , and the Tschetters 
also went to North Carolina for the summer months. 
They used these opportunities to promote the 
Conference periodical and to make known the needs 
of missionaries. In 1920, missionary monies 
received amounted to an excess of $34,500, whicj:^ 
were distributed to the various mission field. 

That year the price of the periodical was raised 
to $1.50 per year.l® 

In 1921, Susie (Thiessen) Plett came to help 
in the work. The following year she received 
support through the Conference as a mission 
worker. 19 On October 20, 1923, she was ordained 
at the Conference held at Springfield as a mission 
worker. 20 it is said that she worked willingly 
and very capably in all phases of the work, in- 
cluding operating the lineotype machine. 

J. H. Klassen (Hillsboro, Kansas) came as lineo- 
type operator in 1921, intending to stay five 
years, but he had to leave Chicago after three 
years on account of illness. 

The Conference decided to stay with the 
International Sunday school text. Nearly 
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21 

2800 quarterlies had been printed by this time. 

As for the \)JcihA.h<ljJ^{ i K.Zixnd, there were ap- 
peals for more subscribers at each Conference. 

After ten years of operation there was still a 
debt. The editors were instructed to write a 
letter to each congregation that had not paid its 
quota in full, giving information as to how much 
the church owed, whereupon the church should im- 
mediately gather an offering to cover the debt. 

By 1927 fifteen hundred readers were delinquent 
in paying their subscriptions, and the Conference 
was asked to assume responsibility for the sub- 
scriptions 

The missions money continued to come in as 
a result of missionary reports and needs that 
were made known through the Conference periodical. 
In 1929, the Conference made a final payment to 
the Hofers and Tschetters toward the purchase of 
the machinery, but the Conference still owed de- 
linquent subscription monies and other expenses, 
which had accumulated over the years to $3639,59.24 

The printing press was also being used to 
print a paper called the F-iO e.FiU.C.Fi.C Bot^C.k.a.^tQA 
(Joyous Tidings) . But when that paper went over 
to the English language, it went out of business. 
That meant a printing loss to the publishing 
house of almost one hundred dollars per month. 

This was partially replaced when it accepted the 
printing of the E\)CLnQ<LLLt>a£A.ovU>bo££. (Herald of 
Evangelism) , for which fifteen dollars per issue 
was received. 

G. A. Fast came from Mountain Lake, Minnesota, 
to be lineotype operator, working forty-four hours 
a week for twenty-five dollars. One of the 
brethren was asked to visit the churches to col- 
lect money toward the subscriptions. This did 
not happen that year. The brethren in Chicago 
had to borrow money to keep the presses going; 
approximately one-half of the subscribers had 
not paid up. The depression was great and money 
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was not coining in. A proposal was made that the 
debt could be paid in one of three ways : readers 

pay up; the inheritance money that the Conference 
received from the Hildebrand estate be used; or 
the Conference would be obligated to make a loan 
against the buildings in Chicago. a In addition, 
there were other problems. Susie (Thiessen) Plett 
asked to be released from the publishing work. 2 7 

Then , after consultation with the publishing 
committee of the Conference in 1933, the 
UahAh^yiti ^fitund was reduced in size from sixteen 
to eight pages, the lineotype operator left be- 
cause he could not make a living in Chicago on 
one-half the meager salary he had been getting, 
and there were other hindrances. The Conference 
discussed the work further, and in consultation 
with the Hofers and Tschetters , they agreed to 
have the {tfCLhsihejjtt, ^fituncL printed in Hillsboro, 
Kansas, at the Mennonite Brethren Publishing 
House. 28 

In 1934, Brother J. H. and Sister Agnes 
Klassen of Inman, Kansas, made application to 
print the blCilaA.koJJl^ ^fi2,ixnd . They had purchased 
printing machinery and believed that with the 
Lord's help they could successfully do the work. 
They were willing to print the paper on a weekly 
basis for whatever income it would bring. The 
Klassens offered to pay all expenses, including 
production and postage , and they would make it 
a sixteen-page paper again. 28 

The Conference decided to allow Brother 
Klassen to be editor. He was to print a sixteen- 
page paper, one-half in German and the other half 
in English. Subscription rates were to be $1.50 
per year.^ 8 From that time on, six pages were 
printed in English and the rest in German. 

J. H. Klassen was editor until 1941 when the 
periodical was divided into two separate issues. 

Meanwhile, Brother A. H. Leahman was assigned 
to collect monies past due so that the "judgment" 
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against the buildings in Chicago would be met 
and they would not have to be sold. He was 
successful in collecting $130.15 more than the 
Chicago deficit, and this money flowed into the 
Home Missions treasury of the Conference to 
pay back some of the money borrowed from that 
fund. 31 

It was believed that the fitizund 

was an arm of Home Mission work because it reached 
into the homes of the churches. There was some- 
thing for everyone in the family, old and young. 
Brother J. G. Barkman wrote explanations for the 
Sunday school lessons on a weekly basis. 32 

The subscriber list was "cleaned out", 
leaving 930 on the list. Brother Klassen gave 
a report that during the first year they had 
made a surplus of $142.62; this money did not 
include a salary or payment for their labors 
but was a total of what they received for all 
of their work. However, the Klassens agreed to 
continue on the same basis for another year. 

It was suggested that a brother be selected in 
each church to take care of all matters regarding 
the {riCLhuhoJjtb ^K.Ziind and to solicit interest in 

the paper. 33 

In 1937, the Conference agreed to pay the 
Klassens an annual sum of three hundred dollars, 
to be taken from the Home Mission treasury. That 
year their income for all the editorial work and 
printing had been only $87.97. Even with finan- 
cial help from the Conference, however, in 1939 
their income was less. The Conference had dipped 
into the three hundred dollars, and they had 
only $289.01 for their labor. But money also 
was received from the Amos Birky estate in Morton, 
Illinois, to help with publishing. This money 
was applied toward subscriptions for readers who 
were unable to pay for them. 34 

In the fall of 1940, the Publications Com- 
mittee recommended the publishing of two papers , 
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a German paper at $1.00 a year, and an English 
paper, later called The Christian Witness , at 
$1.00 per year. Each paper would contain eight 
pages. Those wanting to read both papers could 
receive them for $1.50. Reasons for the recom- 
mendations were ( 1 ) to keep the youth as readers 
of the church paper, ( 2 ) to gain new readers, 
and (3) help was limited and it would be econom- 
ically advantageous to divide the paper in two 
parts . 

This recommendation was supported by the 
delegates with a majority vote. 35 in 1941 the 
committee reported that they felt it was a wise 
move to print an English paper. An assessment 
of fifty cents per church member was made in 
1941 to help cover the deficit. 

J. H. Klassen resigned as editor that year. 
The reader list had lessened over the years, and 
for the seven years they had printed the paper, 
the Klassens' total income had been only $519.26 
above expenses. Financially they were unable 
to carry on in that way. 

J. H. Klassen agreed to continue printing 
the papers for sixty dollars per issue, pro- 
viding the Conference would stand behind him 
and pay its debt. Not all the churches had 
sent in their assessed money, and the publishing 
committee had to borrow money again , this time 
from the Foreign Missions treasury. There was 
a combined reader list of 1,750.36 

In 1942 the matter of church publications 
looked dismal, but the economy was changing. 

The publication committee reported that the 
financial help and encouragement from the people 
would give them a good start. V2A. WahAkeAJtA- 
^SlZund had 790 readers, of which 90 percent 
were paid up; the Christian Witness had 797, 

" ' ■ ■ ' ' . o n 

of which 91 percent were paid subscriptions. 

In 1944, Rev. A. L. Friesen became editor 
of the Christian Witness. 38 j. h. Klassen 
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resigned again as editor of VlA. W(lhA.kejXA fismund 
in 1945. W. W. Harms accepted that responsibil- 
ity, beginning January 1, 1946.^9 The committee 
felt that the ministry of the printed page was 
very important in the KMB Conference and that 
they "should all endeavor with God's help to have 
it fulfill its possibilities of informing, in- 
structing, and uniting all the members of all our 
churches in our first task of furthering God 1 s 
Kingdom here on this earth. 

The editors wrote in 1946, "One of the prob- 
lems that confronted us each year has not been 
evidenced this last year. There is no longer 
a lack of material for publication. The support 
and cooperation of pastors, reporters, and other 
contributors has brought the supply to a point where 
we can begin to be selective."^ 1 Brother Friesen 
wrote that he was using more pictures for the 
purpose of making the Witness more attractive and 
readable and not for the purpose of bolstering 
someone' ego. His suggestion was to begin 
sending the paper into every home of the KMB 
constituency. "We cannot make our people read, 
but we can send the Witness into their homes. 

As we keep on improving it and praying for it, 
the people will begin to read it." A regular 
feature called "Meditations and Observations" was 
added during the year. 

The English language paper was winning out 
over the German. In 1947, the reader list for 
VeJt WahAkejXA was so small that it would 

require a subscription price of $4.25 for the 
paper to be self-supporting. As a result, the 
Conference voted to discontinue publishing it , 
making The Christian Witness into a 16-page paper 
with a subscription price of $2.00 per year. 

Editor of VeJi WahiliejjLt) fisizund, W. W. Harms, 
commented. 
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It has however saddened our heart that 
it will not be feasable to continue the 
paper (WcihAkeJJtA ^tizund.) much longer be- 
cause we know that many a dear saint will 
go to the mailbox on the day when the 
Wafi/iAeXt 5 fati&und. was due to come , and none 
will appear. Here and there a silent tear 
will be wiped away. A dear friend of long 
standing is no more to come. 42 

The Herald Printing Company in Newton , Kan- 
sas , was printing the Conference papers. Amanda 
Thiessen of Inman, Kansas, employed by Herald 
Printing as a regular employee , was given recog- 
nition for her great help in publishing the 
Conference paper. The young people's organiza- 
tion was taking an active part and supplied 
material for the Witness . 

Brother W. W. Harms was appointed by the 
Conference that year to present a plan at the 
1949 Conference session whereby those who pre- 
ferred to read German literature would have it 
available in the German language. ^ 

The following year, Brother Harms reported 
on his delegated work that a German language 
periodical could be published at $1.25 per year 
if three hundred subscribers could be obtained. 

The delegates considered this very unlikely and 
therefore voted against printing a German paper. 44 
German was on the way out I 

The Witness mailing list consisted of nearly 
a thousand subscribers with a potential audience 
of double that number. The challenge was placed 
before the Conference to print what was worth- 
while and had "spiritual value to the uplifting 
of the church of Christ. The Christian Witness is 
thus a very important ministry of the Conference 
in presenting the Words of life."^ 
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The slogan, "A Witness in every home," 
adopted earlier, went into effect in 1953 when 
it was decided that The Christian Witness should 
be sent to every home in the Conference without 
an attached subscription price. Each church 
should raise the equivalent of $1.50 per member, 
and it was left to the various congregations to 
determine how they would raise the money. Otto 
C. Schrag of Bridgewater, South Dakota, and 
Elisabeth Plett of Springfield, Lehigh, Kansas, 
were assistant editors. ^ 

Brother J. H. Klassen informed the publishing 
committee that he would not be able to print the 
Witness during the summer months and suggested 
that it would be best if they could have the pa- 
per printed elsewhere. The MB Publishing House 
in Hillsboro, Kansas, was secured. The number 
of people on the mailing list increased from 
843 to 1200, and that figure could reach 1500 
without additional cost, it was reported. 

Readers were in thirty states and in many 
foreign countries. 

Bill Johnson resigned, and Otto Schrag 
became editor on January 6, 1955. The paper 
was then printed at Freeman, South Dakota, 
at the Pine Hill Printery. Elisabeth Plett 
continued as children's page editor; C. F. Plett 
wrote the column "Reflections" as a regular 
feature, and Eva Gilbert Shaver sent in selected 
poetry. Mrs. William Tschetter was assistant to 
the editor, Ellen Kleinsasser edited the youth 
section and William Tschetter was circulation 
manager . 48 

Walter 0. Ediger, secretary of the publica- 
tion committee wrote in 1956, 

In the past year we have again been brought 
to a sense of "oneness" through reading 
the report of the KMB workers all over the 
world. We have taken a vicarious interest 
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in happenings in the foreign field. We 
have shared problems. We have received 
and accepted challenges. Inspiration has 
also come our way. All of this through 
the avenue of the printed page. Let us 
again thank God for the vision of years 
past to begin such a venture .^ 9 

That same year Elisabeth Plett resigned 
as "Aunt Beth" and moved to Chicago where she 
used all her spare time to work with the chil- 
dren at the Lincoln Avenue Gospel Mission. 

Elisabeth Ann Thiessen took over the children's 
page as "Big Sister". 

The English language paper of the KMB 
Conference was published for nineteen years. 

Otto Schrag, the last editor, took "opportunity 
now to thank the entire constituency for having 
so faithfully supported the workers in prayers , 
contributions , and publishing materials during 

the six years , "50 that he was editor. This had 
been extremely difficult at times, but the Lord 
had always undertaken and given new courage to 
carry on the task of publishing the Christian 
Witness . 

When reviewing the span of years that the 
Conference published the church papers , we see 
more than the problems that faced them. Believers 
have contributed reading materials , church reports 
have been made, and missionaries made needs known. 
Children and young people have been guided by the 
influence of Christian literature. A great in- 
terest in literature prevailed at the close of 
the Christian Witness period. People were reading. 
The readers of the GemeA.nd<lbZcLt£, WcihsikesCtA fisiaund 
and the Christian Witness have spread their 
influence throughout the world. 
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WOMEN" S MISSIONARY SOCIETY 

"HeJLpeAJ>" 

It was most likely in 1943 when Rev. J. 

I. Walter, as chairman of the Conference, en- 
couraged the local Sewing Circles to submit 
reports of their work for the Conference Year 
Book . Two such reports are found in the book 
of 1943. 1 

At the 1944 annual Conference session held 
at the Springfield Church, Lehigh, Kansas, the 
first Joint Session of the Sewing Societies 
was held with Mrs. F. V. Wiebe as chairwoman 
and Mrs. C. F. Plett as secretary. This joint 
session of the different Sewing Circles was 
called in response to Conference Chairman C. F. 
Plett' s request in 1944. Mrs. Wiebe succeeded 
in getting the groups together and formed a 
Conference organization. 

It was agreed to have a similar meeting the 
following year. The organization also decided 
to undertake a definite project. Third, it 
was agreed that the chairwomen of the three Kan- 
sas churches should serve as a committee to plan 
and investigate the need for such a project, and 
to inform the different groups of the plan. The 
present officers were to serve again the follow- 
ing year. ^ This move put the Women's Missionary 
Society into action. 

When Mrs. F. V. Wiebe, and Mrs. C. F. Plett 
could not attend the Conference the following 
year, Mrs. I. C. Willems was asked to serve as 
chairwoman and Mrs. D. V. Wiebe as secretary. 3 
This Conference session was held at the Zion 
Church, Dinuba, California. 

At that session in 1945, the name "The 
Women's Missionary Society of the KMB Conference" 
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was adopted. The women decided to support Rev. 
and Mrs. John Wieneke, then in China, with a 
contribution of seventy-five dollars per month 
for an indefinite period of time. Eight societ- 
ies reported in the 1945 Year Book. 

In 1946, the WMS increased its support for 
the Wienekes to one hundred dollars a month. The 
previous year, the WMS had contributed over nine 
hundred dollars to the cause of foreign missions. 

In 1947, it was agreed to support the Wienekes 
with an additional forty dollars per month. 5 Mrs. 
Sukkau, a former missionary to India, reported on 
her work in India. The same support for mission- 
aries was continued another year plus other 
missions contributions.® In 1949, the WMS agreed 
to continue their support of the Wienekes and 
in addition, it accepted voluntary support for 
the Wieneke children. ^ 

By 1950, and for a number of years fol- 
lowing, the WMS increased its budget to $2400 
and a bit later to $3775. In addition to their 
support of the Wieneke family, including $300 
a year for their children of grade-school age, 
it also provided $840 for Mrs. James Lomheim, 

$50 for the Lomheim baby, $780 for Elizabeth 
Thiessen, and other missionary help.® 

Beginning in 1956, the WMS budget included 
not only foreign missions but also home and city 
missions. Contributions increased accordingly. 
Other beneficiaries included Rebecca Glanzer, 
Elizabeth D. Thiessen, Clifford Ratzlaff and 
Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Prieb. 

In 1959, the WMS agreed to assist the Board 
of Foreign Missions with the outfitting of 
missionaries, besides assuming an ambitious 
budget. 9 

At the concluding session in 1960, the WMS 
designated the distribution of their funds and 
planned the purchase and presentation of a 
missionary album to every KMB missionary and 
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, 10 

MB Church. 

The zeal, prayer and financial support 
meant much to the KMB missionary program. 

It was a God-glorifying effort. 
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YEARBOOKS 

"BtvLng . . .the. book- 6, but (Lipe.cta£ly the. pcu iak- 

II Tim. 4 - 7 3 

Beginning with 1905 , which was the twenty- 
sixth Conference session of the Krimmer Mennonite 
Brethren, the printed records or yearbooks of the 
Conference are all extant. 

In 1939, the Conference passed a resolution 
charging the Publication Committee to gather 
all Conference decisions and other important 
material of interest and publish them.' 1 ’ Such 
a booklet was prepared and issued soon there- 
after entitled KonfieAe.nz-B(tAcktu(L-!>-&(L dzn. KMB 
GmeJ-ndm Zwi^chen dzn JahAzn 1 882-1 940~ . The 
booklet was printed by the Salem Publishing 
House at Inman, Kansas. From 1882-1886, 
reports of these sessions are entitled Gem&tnde. 

B eAcktuzA-ie. deA Kon^eAznz , or simply KonfieAenz - 
B<Lt,c.hJLu<it>t>< L, or Bunded ko'nfieAenz de A KsiimmeA 
Mznnonit&n BA.uedeAqmeA.nde .. For the first nine 
years after the founding of the KMB on Septem- 
ber 21, 1869, no trace of records can be located. 
The first book extant contains financial regis- 
tries recorded by the secretary, Abraham Harms. 
Secretarial minutes began in 1882 . Other infor- 
mational writings were obtained from records 
kept by ^he brethren Johann Esau and J. G. 

Barkman . 

Apparently conferences were held in the 
various districts beginning in 1879. Records 
of the first twenty-five sessions were hand- 
written by leaders of churches who served as 
delegates, in their own church record books or 
in personal copies. In 1905, however, it was 
considered advantageous to produce the resolu- 
tions and reports in pamphlet form. Five hundred 
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copies were printed for five cents each. The 
profit was to go to the foreign mission treasury. 
Besides church reports. Conference activity re- 
ports, resolutions, a list of names and addresses 
of elders, ministers, deacons, missionaries an^ 
committees are usually added in the yearbooks. 

Mission and harvest-thanksgiving festivals 
were usually held in connection with the annual^ 
Conference, the first one recorded was in 1910. 
These festivals continued throughout the history 
of the KMB Conference. Conferences were generally 
held on weekends and the festival was usually held 
on Sunday. 

In 1908 it was decided to lay aside for a 
future time the matter of Sunday school conven- 
tion. ^ However, the interest of a Sunday school 
convention was so strong that it was taken up 
the following year. Then it was agreed to hold 
two conference wide Sunday school conventions , 
one at Gnadenau and one in South Dakota. ^ The 
last conference wide SundaygSchool convention seems 
to have been held in 1921. Thereafter Sunday 
school conventions seem to have been held at the 
district level. 

In 1911, a Sunday school convention was held 
on October 30 at Springfield in connection with 
the thirty-second Conference. H. V. Wiebe was 
elected chairman, and Isbrand Harder served as 
secretary. Abraham Groening, who led the opening 
devotional, was chosen as chairman for the follow- 
ing year. Several topics relating to Sunday 
school work were presented along with a decla- 
mation. Such topics as "Division of Pupils for 
Classes" and "Should a Class have two Teachers?" 
were discussed. The afternoon contained several 
topics, a voluntary discussion, a solo, a quartet 
number, a choir number and a model lesson presented 
by Abraham Groening. 

Surely these efforts had an influence upon 
the instructional phase of the Sunday school 
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and church at the time. No doubt, they improved 
in the teaching ministry of the church. 
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MERGER CONSIDERATIONS 

"That they alt may be one." John 17:21 

Much heartsearching was done during the 
time when the Kriiraner Mennonite Brethren were 
considering joining with the Mennonite Brethren 
church, especially in the 1950s. After the 
many efforts to merge, why hadn't it happened 
before? Why should it happen now? 

From the beginning, the Krimmer Mennonite 
Brethren were not adverse to merging with like- 
minded groups. In fact, Article IV, Section II, 
Clause 3, of the KMB Constitution reads, "The 
Conference of the Krimmer Mennonite Brethren 
Church stands ready to unite with any Confer- 
ence of Mennonite churches where such union can 
be achieved agreeable to both parties."-'- There 
seems to have been, however, a special affinity 
with the Mennonite Brethren. The closeness 
arose principally from the fact that the two 
groups had developed a close working relation- 
ship through the years. They lived in the same 
communities and they had similar backgrounds, 
many spoke the same language and dialect and 
intermarriages had taken place , doctrinal lines 
were very similar and former lines of demarkation 
had grown less and less important. 

Toews hints that a complete merger was 
hindered by the fact that the KMB practiced 
forward immersion rather than backward as 
practiced by the MB. Another difference was 
the joyous movement among the MB, which the KMB 
did not accept. J. F. Harms points out that the 
KMB were also reluctant to merge with the MB 
because the MB had communion-fellowship with 
the Baptists and because of their teaching on 
the millenium. 3 Wedel also underscores the 
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kinship of the MB with the Baptists in the area of 
education as well as in other dealings , so much so 
that it was said the MB could be classed as being 
Baptists. 4 

Through the course of time, various efforts 
at merging had been made. It was in the Crimea 
that the Krimmer Mennonite Brethren first con- 
tacted the group led by Herman Peters. This 
group had broken away from the Mennonite Brethren 
and moved to the Crimea, probably in the later 
part of 1867 or 1868.® it was popularly known 
as the "Bread-breaker" group because the members 
would not slice ordinary bread, but broke it. 

It also came to be known as the Herman Peters 
Church. The members believed in the literal 
interpretation of the Scriptures and had an 
obsession for the tambourine. 6 They were pre- 
occupied with petty things. ^ This small group 
defended the "joyous" movement and the use of 
the tambourine.® This did not appeal to the 
Wiebe group. No merger took place. 

The next consideration of joining with 
another group was made in America. About two 
years after the Krimmer group came to America, 
a large contingent of Mennonite Brethren from 
the Volga arrived, led by Elder Peter Eckert. 

They settled in what today is known as the Eben- 
field community, southeast of Hillsboro, Kansas. 
They used the East English public schoolhouse 
near the Gnadenau village as their house of 
worship. 

Both leaders, Wiebe and Eckert, felt it 
would be well if they could unite. Two men 
from Illinois came with the idea of helping 
the merger along, but the attempt did not 
succeed. Several difficulties were in the way: 
the baptismal form, the "joyous" greeting, mil- 
lenial teachings, the use of musical instruments 
and the question of leadership. Concerning the 
question of leadership, D. V. Wiebe makes this 
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comment , 

The Crimea group felt happy with Elder 
Wiebe and suggested that both Wiebe and 
Eckert continue as co-laborers. It now 
appears that Wiebe 1 s elder status was 
questioned since he had .been ordained while 
still in the Kledm GmeJ-ndn. The Wiebe 
group felt hurt and was not ready to 
give all the leadership over to Eckert. 

Several years later, adjustments had been made 
concerning some of these issues, which would have 
made uniting much easier. Friesen reports’* - ® some 
of the results of this merger effort. He says 
ten families remained true to the agreements , 
were immersed by Eckert and joined the Eckert 
group. Several persons who were converted during 
this time, were examined by the Wiebe group, but 
were immersed and united with the Eckert group. 

They became the first fruit in the American 
history of KMB losses to the Mennonite Brethren. 

In 1880 , John Holdeman came to the Krimmer 
Mennonite Brethren and was permitted to preach 
in Gnadenau. On many points he and they could 
agree, but they differed when it came to looking 
on all others as being outside the fold. With 
this the Krimmer group would not agree, nor with 
Holdeman ' s belief that there must be no fellow- 
ship with those who did not belong. The form of 
baptism was also an area of conflict. No merger 
resulted. 

On February 1, 1884, a two-day session was 
held, promoted by Hahnhardt, and Heinrich Peter 
Lohrenz, two Mennonite Brethren who wanted to 
see whether a merger with the KMB was possible. 
Representatives of the various MB and KMB con- 
gregations were present to discuss the matter. 
Twelve points were discussed in a peaceful man- 
ner, but each group remained a separate body. 
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Friesen reports that the MB showed little willing- 
ness while the KMB wished a merger to take place. 
Much prejudice fell away at this meeting. At the 
close of the Conference, the MB reached out their 
hands to the KMB group and asked whether they had 
come so far that they could visit each other, es- 
pecially in preaching. This pleased some of the 
KMB, but it was declined by Elder Wiebe.-*- 2 

Two representatives of the River Brethren 
from Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, visited the Krim- 
mer group to see how the Krimmers were getting 
along. Some of their group had settled at 
Abilene, Kansas, in 1879 and established a church 
there. They were attracted to each other by the 
brotherliness, simplicity and zeal, but there 
were differences in language, custom and some in 
background. Although they enjoyed each other's 
fellowship, a merger did not come to pass.-*- 2 

In an effort to deal uniformly with certain 
church matters, representatives of the MB church 
and the KMB church met in the Springfield KMB 
Church in a conference on January 28, 1895. Mat- 
ters relating to the exclusion of members , inter- 
marriages, and members moving to other parts of 
the country were discussed. It was agreed that 
those in good standing would be given a church 
letter that should be recognized by the other 
church. It was further desired that all those 
who had committed themselves to the Lord and the 
church should be accepted as fellow laborers. 
Abraham Schellenberg closed the meeting. After 
the customary expression of thanks for the re- 
ception, all stood to show that they were at 
peace with each other. -*-4 

In the fall of 1895, a discussion was held 
in the church building south of Hillsboro at 
which Elder Jacob A. Wiebe was elected chairman 
and Brother J. F. Harms, an MB # was appointed to 
serve as secretary. Brother Abraham Schellenberg, 
elder of the MB Church in Reno County, Kansas, was 
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asked to make the opening. He read a portion of 
Scripture, made comments and prayed. 

Brother Heinrich Wiebe, a KMB preacher, said 
he had often wished that churches interested in 
projects such as the Orphan's Home could discuss 
the matter together as to how to carry on such 
work. Brother J. A. Sprunger, Chicago, reported 
that he had begun an Orphan ' s Home in Berne , 
Indiana, but that he was also concerned about 
heathen mission and evangelization. He did not 
feel that the work of deaconesses needed to be 
drawn into the discussion, but only the orphans 
and mission matter. 

Brother Abraham Schellenberg felt his wish 
would be to carry on the work unitedly, but he 
did not want to crowd out the others. 

Brother Ramseyer, preacher of the Eagle 
Church at Elkton, Michigan, shared that his 
church had undertaken no home or foreign work 
as their project, but had taken active part in 
the Berne, Indiana, home for orphans, and in the 
deaconess work in Chicago. Brother Martin of 
Pennsylvania, and Brother Johann Foth, Ebenfield 
church elder, also were present and participated 
in the discussion. Brother Foth agreed that 
the mission effort would need changing. Many 
favored the Baptist mission program, but he 
had always felt somewhat opposed to its support 
and participation. His advice would be to be 
very cautious, and when beginning something new, 
to begin with prayer. His conviction was against 
full participation with the Baptists, but inasmuch 
as there seemed to be no other way, he had re- 
lented, recently supported it, and changed his 
conviction. 15 Finally it was agreed, upon 
Brother Schellenberg 1 s suggestion, that they 
meet again in Reno County at the time of the 
Bible conference to be held on November 11, 1895. 

At the November 11, 1895, gathering in the 
MB Church building in Reno County, Kansas, 
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Brother Abraham Schellenberg opened the meeting 
with a reading of Genesis 2 and comments. 

Brother J. A. Sprunger was elected chairman and 
J. F. Harms, secretary. Schellenberg, Harms and 
Ramseyer were asked to serve as program committee 
for the meeting. Qualifications for participa- 
tion in this conference were discussed. It was 
stated that those who believed in true conversion, 
holiness, baptism upon confession of faith, and 
those who received only those who had experienced 
the saving grace of Christ, believed in non- 
resistance and practiced refusal of the oath as 
taught by the Word of God could be qualified 
participants. Those receiving members who 
belonged to secret societies would not be allowed 
in the union. 

The name of this new church was to be the 
United Mission Church. In voting it was thought 
right that each twenty-five members or portion 
thereof be given one vote. Each church was to 
pay the expenses of their own delegates and 
each church was to have the privilege of being 
represented on the committee. In establishing 
either foreign or home mission projects they were 
reminded that they would have to agree upon one 
form of baptism. The chairman expressed the 
desire that concerning immersion, the exact 
form as to whether forward or backwards , would 
not be discussed further. Brother Ramseyer 
expressed the thought that they had practiced 
only the pouring form but that right now there 
was a strong sentiment for immersion and he 
would favor that when a new church was organized. 
It was finally agreed that in newly established 
churches, immersion and foot-washing be intro- 
duced. The question of closed or open communion 
had warm representatives for both sides , but 
it was laid aside for the present, especially 
since the churches discussing the matter were 
not observing the Lord's Supper together at the 
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time . Brother Abraham Schellenberg thought that 
some flexibility was needed in new churches and 
that open or closed communion should be left to 
the pastor and workers and possibly the board. 

Some supported this thought. 

The meeting was dismissed by Chairman Sprun- 
ger, who also announced that on February 16, 1896, 
a general conference was to be held in the Amish 
Church at Gridley, Illinois. He appointed 
A. Ramseyer, Abraham Schellenberg, Jacob A. Wiebe 
and Jesse Engel to serve on the program commit- 
tee. J. A. Sprunger, as chairman, was to be 
ex-officio member. -*-6 

In 1921 it was the sincere wish of the 
delegates that the conference might enter upon 
a way which would bring them in a closer 
fellowship ’’mix. do. A WaLtA GmeXndz. ” 17 The 
next year it was agreed that a committee of 
three be appointed whose duty it would be to 
negotiate with and take steps to open the way 
to form a union with the Brudertahler Church 
(presumably the Wall's Church and the Bruder- 
tahler Church were the same conference body, the 
Evangelical Mennonite Brethren Church).-*-® 
Appointed were Johann Esau, Joseph W. Tschetter, 
and Peter A. Wiebe. 19 The next year a complete 
report was given and thereupon it was decided 
to let the matter stand as given and to continue 
the work that was begun. That seems to have 
been the stance for many years to come — work, but 
table the actual union. There apparently was 
a lack of agreement and a hesitancy, a fear of 
division and of the idea of giving up! 

In 1926, the question arose as to how the 
Brudertahler brothers and sisters could be 
received into the KMB church. This was answered 
by stating that only when they had been immersed 
according to biblical order. 20 whether more 
than one form of baptism could be practiced in 
the KMB Conference was also declined. 
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In 1938 the question was raised again whether 
it was not high time to make a strong effort to 
join into one conference with the MB Conference. 
Reasons for favoring the merger were (1) we could 
become partakers of the various blessings of 
evangelism and missions; (2) we might remain 
guarded against the various churches and sects. A 
very lively discussion -followed. A ballot vote 
showed support for the motion to table the matter 

■ 9 1 

untrl there would be more unity on the issue. 

Thus, agitation for a merger kept on, but 
it did not seem clear how this could be accom- 
plished, for the relatively small KMB Conference 
did not die, nor did it want to be swallowed up 
and become a tiny, insignificant bit in a large 
body. After all, it had a challenge and respon- 
sibility to perform. Its commitments to its 
missionaries were too important to drop or to 
let dangle in midair. Merging with another body 
was something that had not been accomplished in 
ninety years. How should it be done? No one 
seemed to have the answer. Fear arose also from 
the thought that the KMB might make a mistake in 
giving up. Opponents reminded the others that 
the Mennonite Brethren were a proud people, as 
stated by the Russian historian and teacher, 

P. M. Friesen, in The Mennonite Brotherhood in 
Russia, 1879-1910: 


We believe that the main error of the 
Mennonite Brethren Church is — in re- 
lation to the grace received — a lack 
of humility and unsparing self-judg- 
ment, as well as a certain reluctance 
to acknowledge the good aspects , both 
old and new, in the Mennonite churches. ^2 

Responsibility for this evaluation must be 
borne by P. M. Friesen and his sources. Mennonite 
Brethren virtue or lack of it was felt in later 
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years and often brought to the attention of those 
responsible to work toward merger until it be- 
came a hindrance. But that too, has been over- 
come. The merger took place in spite of diffi- 
culties and opposition. 

In 1949,23 conference chairman ex- 

plained that he had promised to bring the 
question of merging with the EMB and EMC before 
the delegates. Thus the Unity Committee pro- 
posed that the delegates vote on whether the 
Conference desired to consider the question of 
merging with the two bodies. Two motions came 
to the floor. The first stated that the fur- 
ther consideration of the question of merging 
with the EMB be made. The second stated that 
in view of the fact that an overture from the 
executive committee of the General Conference 
of the Mennonite Brethren Church of North Amer- 
ica had been made , and in view of the fact that 
no merger could be effected until 1951, the 
Unity Committee should further study this over- 
ture with the Mennonite Brethren. Both motions 
carried. A copy of the MB Overture follows. 

Dinuba, California 
October 10, 1949 

Dear Brother Chairman and Brethren of the 
Delegation of the Krimmer Mennonite Con- 
ference : 

Greetings 

In as much as there have been in the 
past repeated and sincere expressions of 
the desire, both, on the part of the MB, 
as well as on the part of the KMB Confer- 
ences, to amalgamate our spiritual forces 
and interests and to join into one con- 
ference, we, the executive committee of 
the General Conference of the Mennonite 
Brethren Churches of North America, feel 
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led of the Lord to make a concrete overture 
to the Conference of the Krimmer Mennonite 
Brethren of North America now in session at 
Yale, South Dakota, proposing, that 

WHEREAS , there are ample causes and in- 
creasing demands upon us as respective Con- 
ferences, to be strong in the Lord and to 
"contend for the faith once for all deli- 
vered unto the saints" which seems to be- 
come increasingly difficult 1) in view of 
the ever-growing apostasy which has already 
engulfed entire denominations; 2) in view 
of the persistent encroachments of aggress- 
sive cults and other spiritual movements 
which would obliterate our spiritual heri- 
tage and rob us of our spiritual strength 
and effectiveness, and 3) in view of the 
tremendous spiritual needs and opportuni- 
ties which beckon and challenge us to be 
at our best and to do our utmost for the 
Lord in these "last days" before the coming 
of our blessed Lord, and 

WHEREAS, there are no other two denom- 
inations which have such a close histor- 
ic relationship one to another as do our 
two Conferences, in faith and practice, 
and 

WHEREAS, this fine spiritual and cul- 
tural relationship has in the past been 
nurtured and strengthened by joining hands 
in foreign missionary and educational 
enterprises which have already knit our 
two conferences close together, and 
WHEREAS , we have now in common the 
sincere desire to strengthen "things which 
remain" in the home and in the church, and 
WHEREAS, we both are keenly conscious 
of oftentimes being hampered in the 
realization of desired objectives simply 
because of our numeric weakness, and 
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WHEREAS, we know that "there is strength 
in unity," and 

WHEREAS , there is nothing in either con- 
ference which would necessitate compromises 
of any sort on the part of any of us — it 
seems to us that the time has now come where 
it remains only to recognize that the Lord 
would have us join and to say one to the 
other; in words of Holy Writ: "It seemed 

good to the Holy Spirit and to us " that 
we say one to the other, "Come with us, and 
we will do thee good." 

We are persuaded in our hearts that it 
would be well-pleasing unto our Lord and 
Head of the Church, Jesus Christ. We fur- 
ther assure you that there is no thought on 
our part of absorbing the KMB Conference; 
but rather, we are earnestly desirous to 
strengthen the cause of Christ and His Gos- 
pel through the united efforts of two 
groups who have so much in common. In fact, 
should it be thought desirable on your part, 
you could probably join us as a District 
Conference, thus retaining you full fellow- 
ship and cooperation in all conference 
causes . 

We trust that you worthy brethren, now 
in session, will give this appeal your 
prayerful consideration. And we, in turn, 
shall be happy to take any and all your 
questions and/or proposals to the Assembly 
of our General Conference in 1951, or to 
meet with such representatives of your 
conference as you may appoint for pur- 
poses of discussion and negotiation. 

May the Lord, "the Great shepherd of 
the sheep," guide you and us in these 
weighty and far-reaching matters, and may 
His holy will be done. 

Praying God's choicest blessings upon 
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your fellowship and upon your deliberations, 
we remain, 

Yours in bonds of Christ, 
The Executive Committee, 


/S/ 

B. J. 

Braun 

Chairman 


/s/ 

J. B. 

Toews 

Vice 

Chairman 

/s/ 

H. R. 

Wiens 


Secretary 


In 1950 Brother A. K. Wiens reported that 
he had attended a meeting of the combined EMB and 
EMC conferences.^ A report was given also by 
the Unity Committee on the overtures from the MB 
Conference. Some work had been done on this and 
some correspondence had been carried on. It was 
moved to accept the report and that the committee 
continue its study. Some agitation to change the 
Conference name from KMB to Evangelical Baptist 
was made; or to change the name to American Men- 
nonite Brethren. A unanimous NO vote decided 
this matter in 1951.25 

In 1951 it was agreed to include "all the 
pastors in the Unity Committee, to facilitate 
the work, to ascertain the wishes of each church 
in the KMB Conference concerning the question of 
uniting the spiritual forces of the KMB and the 
MB conferences." 26 This carried by vote. That 
same year at the Conference session held at 
Dinuba, California, Rev. J. B. Toews and Rev. H. 

R. Wiens were given opportunity at the rostrum 
to present an appeal for merging. The air was 
electric. Toews stated a merger was desirable 
because " (1) of interwoven interests in education. 
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aged care, etc.; (2) of help needed by a like- 
minded group in their great foreign mission 
responsibility of 3,700,000 souls, and (3) we 
could supplement one another in the publication 
field." He said that "at present the KMB and 
the MB are closely related (1) by a similar name; 

(2) in recognition of each other's baptism, and 

(3) in recognition of each other's ordinations. 
The plan calls for a merger as a district with 
the structure and identity remaining as it 

now is." 27 This presentation was left in the 
hands of the newly enlarged Unity Committee. 

In 1952 Rev. A. K. Wiens, chairman of the 
Conference that year, gave a rather detailed 
report of the work of the Unity Committee. He 
reported on the meeting of five KMB with three 
MB in Hillsboro in September. He explained the 
"collaboration plan" and it was agreed to con- 
tinue the committee a year longer. 2 ® 

At the 1953 conference at Doland, South 
Dakota, Rev. D. V. Wiebe, pastor of the 
Gnadenau Church, submitted a Conference question 
relative to the proposed overture made in 1951 by 
brethren from the MB Conference. He reported 

that the Gnadenau brethren believed the 
overture had merit for the following 
reasons: (1) It was a brotherly gesture 

from one conference to another which are 
one in all major points of doctrine and 
practice. (2) Christ prayed "That they 
all may be one;..." John 17:21. (3) We 

feel that rejection of the overture could 
delay the possibility of a merger for 
a number of years. (4) Most of the bene- 
fits of proposed collaboration plan are 
also embodied in the overture... (5) The 
overture provides for impartial and 
brotherly adjustments of all minor points 
of disagreement. (6) The KMB and the MB 
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could be strengthened spiritually and finan- 
cially by a merger. We need each other 
for our Christian education and Christian 
literature needs and other benefits. ^9 

A vote on whether the delegates wished to 
give earnest and prayerful consideration to the 
overture resulted in a 63 to 45 vote against 
acceptance. Thereupon, the Gnadenau brethren 
called for a meeting with the chairman and vice 
chairman of the conference to be held at Beatrice , 
Nebraska, during that year. At that meeting the 
Conference was severely censored and accused of 
"dragging its feet," to say the least. The Con- 
ference officials were informed that Gnadenau 
had already effected a merger with the Lehigh 
Mennonite Brethren Church. Both were planning 
to unite as a joint church with the Southern 
District MB Conference. Apparently Lehigh MB 
and Gnadenau were small and in great need of 
each other because of their dwindling size. 
Gnadenau was determined to merge no matter 
what happened. Later, the Conference was in- 
formed they had already merged with Lehigh MB. 

The Unity Committee made a serious effort 
to take action as a KMB body. But unity on 
the question was lacking. Some churches did not 
feel as much urgency to unite as some others did. 
This made the work difficult for the committee. 
They were told to work, but a vote showed that 
the churches were not ready to merge. 

Furthermore, the committee was aware that 
not only did churches disagree in their posi- 
tion concerning the merger, but also within 
churches there seemed to be division. The com- 
mittee was not interested in more division. 

In 1954, the Unity Committee presented a 
proposal "to join the MB Conference as a united 
body as a district conference." Gnadenau and 
Lehigh MB were to remain, but Gnadenau rejected 
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the appeal. In a prepared statement, Gnadenau 
sought to justify its action and expressed 
their appreciation to the Conference for past 
fellowship. The Conference made an apology to 
the Gnadenau Church for misinterpreting their 
motives and consequently misunderstanding the 
question. Several appeals to the Gnadenau 
Church were in vain. 

Thus , in 1954 , the Gnadenau Church — the 
mother church — left the KMB Conference. The 
Unity Committee had tried to avoid any break- 
ing up of the Conference by individual action. 

Its desire was united action. Although Gnadenau' s 
leaving precipitated Conference action and brought 
more unity to the other churches, it also re- 
sulted in personal accusations and misunderstand- 
ings not easily forgotten. Scars will remain. 

For the remainder of the KMB Conference sessions, 
the KMB churches functioned without the mother 
church. 

In 1955, following some discussion, it 
was agreed that three laymen be added to the 
Unity Committee. This committee was to present 
a plan for merging in 1957. The three laymen 
chosen were Walter Warkentin of Zion Church, 
Dinuba, California, Nat. Schultz of Salem 
Church, Waldheim, Saskatchewan, and Otto 
Schrag of Salem Church, Bridgewater, South 
Dakota. 

The committee met during the year and 
formulated fourteen reasons why it believed 

O I 

a full merger should be effected. In 1957 the 
committee came again with a recommendation 
favoring a full merger. The detailed plan 
still evaded them. But a vote favoring a full 
merger now carried by a two-thirds majority. 32 
At the 1958 KMB Conference session at Dinuba, 
California, principles and directives for the 
integration of the two conferences were accepted 
by the delegate body, and plans were made to 
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make the merger official at the 1960 Centennial 
Session of the MB Conference, which was to be 
held in Reedley, California. A Merger Commit- 
tee was designated to negotiate all terms of 
agreement with the Mennonite Brethren. A report 
of the merger ceremony taken from the 1960 
Yearbook follows : ^ 

Official Merger Service 

of the 

MB and KMB Conferences 
November 14, 1960 

1. Presiding chairman, Rev. Dan E. Friesen 
spoke words of introduction, drawing attention 
to Biblical and historical reasons for the 
merger about to take place . 

2. Rueben Dirks, secretary of the KMB 
Conference read the following brief docu- 
ment. 

A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE KRIMMER MENNONITE 
BRETHREN CHURCH 

In this solemn and significant moment, 
we believe it is fitting to bring to mind 
some of the leadings of God with reference 
to our conferences. 

Almost a century ago our Heavenly Father, 
in His mercy and love , sent a spiritual re- 
vival to our forefathers in South Russia. 

They had come there with a rich heritage of 
Anabaptist and Mennonite faith, which had, 
however, failed in power, virility and 
witness. Through the workings of God in 
different parts of the Mennonite settlements, 
the new life movement resulted in the origin 
of several Mennonite groups. 

The Krimmer Mennonite Brethren Church of 
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North America had its beginning in the vil- 
lage of Annafeld, Crimea, Russia on Septem- 
ber 21, 1869, as a group of 19 persons, with 
Jacob A. Wiebe (1839-1921) as their leader 
and elder. Through a spontaneous religious 
revival most of the families in the village 
had begun to seek a more earnest Christian 
life and had experienced conversion. The 
group chose the name, "BAuC.dcA.gOveyCnde.” 
but was soon called fCtittim QJi MtnnondJltn B lue.- 
dcJ.gettiex.ndc to distinguish it from the Men- 
ncmit&n Blued eJgettieinde founded in the Moi- 
otchna in 1860. Each had originated separ- 
ately and independently of each other, yet 
both arose from the same general revival with 
a similar faith and purpose. The act of re- 
baptism constituted in effect a withdrawal of 
the newly formed KMB group from the K£etne 
Gemeinde with which Wiebe had some connections. 
Much of the ultra-conservative spirit of the 
KlzZnt Gemeinde was transmitted into the KMB 
group, in combination with the new emphasis 
on conversion, assurance and experience. 

The new church held to the Mennonite Con- 
fession and in no wise were they ready to 
refute any of Menno Simons', principles. They 
desired a more exact and spiritual adherence 
to New Testament teachings. Points that 
were emphasized were baptism upon a personal 
experience and confession of faith; commun- 
ion only to those who were converted and 
baptized; a Biblical form of baptism which 
they believed to be immersion; a rigorous 
and strict church discipline; non-conformity 
to the world (Rom. 12:2); and forbidding in- 
dulgences in doubtful matters; I Peter 2:9 
as their motto in their private and spiri- 
tual life. 
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HINDRANCES TO GROWTH 

"Satan kind&ied uA." II ThzAA. 2:1 S 

The Krimmer Mennonite Brethren existed in 
the United States and Canada for ninety years 
and always remained a relatively small body. 
Perhaps for the same reason that many other 
Mennonite groups were not popularly accepted and 
did not ascend nationally to the size of some 
other American church bodies , the KMB did not 
become popular either. Mennonites may not have 
grown more because "of the strenuous discipline 
which has always characterized its life."l 
However, their ethnic background and ways may be 
a part of this. 

The question persists concerning why the 
Krimmer group did not grow more than it did. 

This question was not only asked by themselves 
but also by others. Actually, it did grow 
from a mere handful to more than two thousand. 
But it never reached the proportion of other 
American groups. Let us speculate a bit and 
try to pinpoint some reasons for its remain- 
ing a relatively small body. 

An old leader in a denomination other than 
the KMB once protested to leading brethren 
in the KMB group that the blessing of the 
Lord just was not with the KMB group. He said 
that was evident when comparing numbers in the 
KMB group with those of his own denomination. 
Maybe! Later, two brethren of that denomina- 
tion apologized for that brother's ill- 
mannered accusations . 

But let us analyze the situation a bit 
further. John A. Toews talks about a "cul- 
tural narrowness," which, he says, marked 
o 

the KMB group. He speaks of KMB 
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conservatism. The KMB lifestyle, although sin- 
cerely motivated, seemed to be limited by theo- 
logical and scriptural interpretations, he 
says . 

The well-known Mennonite Historian, C. Henry 
Smith, also makes this observation with regard 
to the lifestyle of the Krimmer Mennonite Breth- 
ren . He says , 

They were strict disciplinarians of both 
the conduct and appearance of their mem- 
bers. The sale of tobacco and liquor 
was prohibited in their village at a 
time when a free use of both was not re- 
garded as a major sin by most of the 
other Russian Mennonite groups. Young 
people were carefully chaperoned by their 
elders in all their gatherings both social 
and religious.... Dress regulations were 
likewise strict. Like other groups, they 
discouraged worldliness in superfluous 
dress, excessive buying of land, attend- 
ance at theatres and circuses, carrying 
guns, hail insurance, and voting. ^ 

Surely other groups had similar emphases in 
regard to ethical questions. The KMB believed 
that the inner experience of renewal must find 
expression in a "newness of life." David V. 

Wiebe writes, "The early church members were 
reluctant to accept anything new. Shiny 
buggies were looked upon as vain and in some 
instances repainted a dull gray. Gaudiness, 
boasting and extravagance were carefully avoided 
and austerity in conduct and appearance was 
generally practiced. However, this was in 
the earlier years. Gradually the youth be- 
came thoroughly integrated with the standards 
of the community. It may well be, however, that 
the KMB "cultural narrowness" had an influence 
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in retarding growth. 

Again , it might be said that the KMB people 
too often emphasized service to the neglected, 
out-of-the-way areas of need — possibly their 
thinking was too small. The concern seemed to be 
to serve in small, forgotten places and to sincere 
but overlooked people.-* J. P. Balzer went to 
Texas and Mexico at one time with a housetrailer 
provided by friends to minister and visit friends, 
ministering wherever he could with the gospel 
message. Upon his return, he reported that he 
stopped and "preached wherever Billy Graham did 
not go." This comment brought smiles, but in a 
measure it epitomized much of the thinking and 
planning of the KMB outreach efforts. 

It might also be reasoned that the KMB 
suffered for lack of leadership. When other 
conferences already had churches staffed with 
seminary-trained pastors , the KMB were still 
getting along with "lay" pastors. Most of the 
KMB churches were rural. The KMB built insti- 
tutions such as the Children's Home, and the 
hospital, but lacked in sufficiently promoting 
and emphasizing educational institutions to 
train pastors and workers for a ministry in 
the churches. Many stations were begun in the 
early years, and pastors were called for, but 
there were not enough workers to shepherd the 
scattered flocks. 

Wedel says that the educated and rich 
joined with the Mennonite Brethren. In the 
Molotschna colony they built a large church 
in the village of Rueckenau as their center as 
a result of the growth and development of 
their movement. ^ Toews adds that a large num- 
ber of men from the teaching profession were 
drawn into the ministry of the MB church. 

This was unheard of in the KMB group. 

Then, it might be said that the KMB did 
not have any backlog from Russia. The entire 
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congregation came over at once. Many Mennonites 
stayed in Russia in 1874 who migrated to the 
United States and Canada later and were added to 
other Mennonite bodies . There were no more KMB 
coming from Russia to build in large portions of 
countries as happened in the case of some other 
denominations . 

Historically, the KMB were known as "Wieb's 
Gemeinde," named after their founder and leader 
for many years . This was natural^ for some other 
denominations, too, were called after their lead- 
ers. There were the Stauffer Mennonites, the 
Holdenan Mennonites, the Egly Amish, the 
Schellenbergers , the Toews' Church, all named 
after their leaders . These names came and 
were given to these groups naturally. It ap- 
pears that there was some desire for self-esteem, 
or to guard the KMB Church, or for recognition 
concerning the position of leadership in the 
"Wieb's Gemeinde." when one hears it said that 
"Vout Gemexnde leA.de. gekoeX dock die Wtebe" 
and is insisted upon, there seems to be a touch 
of something that is questionable. Let us hasten 
to say that this was not true in every case, but 
it is known to have been a problem. 

It appears further that the Chicago problem 
brought great offense and dispossessed many. 

When leafing through the UdhAhe^Oti ^Ae.und before 
the episode, one is amazed at the wide participa- 
tion and support given by many to the work. Fol- 
lowing the experiences of ill repute there appears 
to be a falling away and a decrease. Perhaps 
this was to be expected, but one can't help but 
feel that the "breakdown" had an adverse effect 
upon the public. 

We might speculate about other causes as 
to hindrances to growth, but suffice it now. 

We'll permit the reader to fill in the rest. 
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BON VOYAGE 

The Conference of the Krimmer Mennonite 
Brethren was born in a time of revival and 
adversity, when God spoke to our forefathers. 

In South Russia they dreamed of coming 
good times, they planned to build homes there 
for themselves and for their children. They 
dreamed of prosperous times and temporal as 
well as heavenly good. 

All of a sudden, the news flashed through 
the colonies that the " pSvLV'LZngzum" was revoked. 
They would lose their freedom, the use of the 
German language , the privilege of conducting 
their own schools, military exemption and 
other special privileges. Though they tried, 
there was no use in trying to change the Czar' s 
mind. Many began to investigate the possibility 
of migrating to England, America or Canada; 
these countries were clamoring for good, addi- 
tional citizens and none had a draft at the 
time . 

When the Czar's government offered 
compromise through General von Totleben , the 
greater number decided to stay in Russia. 
Totleben had succeeded to a large degree. 

Today, however, we and many more are 
thankful that our forefathers decided to mi- 
grate in an effort to preserve their faith 
and ours. Among those who migrated were the 
KMB, except for three families and a few 
individuals who remained, we are told. 

The question comes to us, is it easier 
to live the Christian life and faith when 
times are hard or in a time of affluence? Is 
our affluence in America helping us or hinder- 
ing us to keep our fathers' faith? 

This book has been prepared partly to 
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encourage one another to renew the vision our 
forefathers had. It is hoped it will kindle a 
new flame and encourage us to commit ourselves 
anew to the preservation of our faith in God 
and in His Word. Only then will the future 
belong to us and our children. 

Bon Voyage! 
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